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TniS picturesque little church was built by the late 
William Alexander Madocks, Esquire, at his own 
expense and on his own property at Tremadoc about 
the year i8io. He obtained in that year an Act of 
Parliament, the title of which is " An Act for Estab- 
lishing a Chapel of Ease at Tremadoc in the Chapelry 
of Ynyscynhaiam, in the county of Caernarvon." In 
the preamble to this statute the reasons for the 
authorisation of the erection of a church are fully 
stated, and are mainly foundecf on the increase in the 
surrounding population, " by reason of the great un- 
dertakings and improvements carrying on in and 
about the town of Tremadoc in the said Chapelry.'* 
Shortly after the Act was obtained the church was 
completed and opened for divine service. It is cruci- 
form, with nave, transept, and short chancel. In the 
'^ chancel is a very large Gothic east window. This was 
z:3 not intended to be permanent. It evidently occupies 
o the greater part of an arch originally designed for a 
Qc chancel apse, which it is to be hoped will ere long be 
^ added to the church. The entrance is at the west end 
under a handsome tapering spire, in which there is a 
clock . and belfry. The church is built on a rock, a 
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little elevated above the surrounding ground, and the 
spire is a conspicuous feature from all points of the 
Vale of Tremadoc. Before the construction of the 
embankments, by means of which nearly S,ooo acres 
of land were rescued from the sea, the rock on which 
the church stands was an islet, at a short distance 
from the lofty sea-cliffs which are now the inland rocks 
at whose base the town of Tremadoc extends. Imme- 
diately facing the churches western door is a remark- 
ably handsome gateway of Gothic design, through 
which the church is approached by a broad walk from 
the high road. This gateway, which is an exact copy 
of one at Florence, is made of some very durable 
composition, and was brought by the late Mr Madocks 
from Italy.* 

It was originally intended that the church should be 
endowed and consecrated. The endowment has, 
however, never been provided, and consequently the 
church remains unconsecrated. The Chaplain^s sti- 
pend of ;^I0S and the expenses of the services have 
been and are paid out of the sum realised from the 
pew rents, supplemented by a subscription from the 
owner of the Tremadoc estate. There have been 
three interments in a vault within the church, each by 
the authority of a special faculty from the Bishop of 
Bangor, in whose diocese the church is. The vault 
was made for John Williams, Esq., of Tuhwynt-i'r- 

* William Alexander Madocks, Esquire, was bom in 1774. He was 
educated at Oxford, where he took the degree of M.A. in 1799, and 
became Fellow of All Souls. He was M.P. for Boston from 1802 to 
1820. — From ** Williams^ s Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Welsh- 
men,^* Llandovery, 1852. 
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Bwlch, whose connection with Tremadoc is described 
in the inscription on a marble mural tablet above the 
vault. At the head of the tablet is the crest, a lion 
passant, with the motto — 

Duw Aradr a Rhyddid. 
The English rendering of which is — 

God — the Plough — and Freedom. 

Then are inscribed the following words — 

<Sacreb in the ^mors ot 

John Williams, Esq., 

Of Tuhwynt-ir-Bwlch, in this Parish. 

For a long series of years he was the 

Faithful Agent and attached friend of the late 

Wm. Alexander Madocks, Esq., M.P., 

The great Founder of this place, after whose death 

He zealously and energetically carried out those 

Plans which had previously been so ably projected. 

For the development of the natural capabilities 

Of this part of the country. 

Endowed 

With a strong mind and equally strong affections 

He secured the good opinion of the Public, 

The deep regard of his Friends, and the 

Constant devotion of his family and dependents. 

He died as he had lived, a sincere and devout Christian. 
Bom 9th May 1778, Died 26th November 185 1. 

^i«ja t0 the dtt^moars tA kig xmig <Sim 

W. T. Massey Williams, Esq. 

Who died the 19th day of Oct. 1856, aged 34. 

^l«ja t0 tlu Jftentjors xrf 

Anne, Relict of the above John Williams, 

Who died on the 31st of August 1865, aged 73, 

And was buried with her Husband and Son in the Vault 

beneath this Tablet. 
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Mrs Williams was eldest sister of the late Mr 
David Williams, M.P., who was subsequently Manager 
and Receiver of the Tremadoc Estates, and by whom 
the church was renovated internally in the year 1855. 
She was also aunt of Mr Edward Breese, the present 
Receiver of the property. 

By the Act of Parliament already mentioned it was 
provided that the appointment of the Chaplain should 
be vested in Mr Madocks and his successors. It was 
also provided that the services prescribed in the Book 
of Common Prayer and Liturgy of the Church of 
England should be said every morning and evening 
on Sundays throughout the year, and on the morning 
of Christmas Day, Good Friday, and other properly 
appointed Feasts and Holy-Days, and that a Sermon 
should be preached after each such service. Once a 
month, and also on Christmas Day, Easter Day, and 
Whitsun Day, the Holy Sacrament is to be adminis- 
tered. A Churchwarden is to be appointed annually 
by the Owner and the Rector of Criccieth jointly. 

For more than forty years after the church was 
erected, the services were performed by the Rector of 
the parish or his Curates. The late Rector of 
Criccieth, the Rev. John Jones, personally served the 
church for a long period until the year 1853. 
The Rev. George Phillips, B.A. Oxon., Rector of 
Dolbenmaen and Penmorva, next took charge of the 
services, and was himself succeeded by his curate, the 
Rev. D. W. Thomas, M.A. Oxon., now Vicar of St 
Ann's, Llandegai, near Bangor, who in his turn was 
followed by the Rev. C. W. F. Jones, M.A. Oxon., 
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afterwards Minor Canon of Bangor, and now Head 
Master of the Watford Orphan School. Mr Jones 
held the Chaplaincy from 1858 to 1 861, in which year 
he was succeeded by the Rev. Thomas Lloyd Kyffin, 
M.A. Cantab., by whom the Chaplaincy was held until 
1868, in which year he was appointed to the Vicarage 
of Llanbadrig, in Anglesey. The Chaplaincy was 
next held for a short time by the Rev. S. W. Earn- 
shaw, M.A. Cantab., on whose appointment to the 
Head Mastership of Archbishop Holgate's Grammar 
School, Hemsworth, Yorkshire, the Rev. Henry Jones, 
M.A. Cantab., became Chaplain, and remained so for 
four years, till, in 1873, he was appointed to the 
Rectory of Llanberis. The church was then served 
for a few months by the Rev. E. T. Watts, M.A., 
H.M. Inspector of Schools, until in February, 1874, 
the author of the present volume of sermons entered 
upon the Chaplaincy. 

The Wardenship of the Church was held for a great 
number of years by the late Nathanael Mathew, 
Esq. of Wern, well-known in the neighbourhood for 
his acts of kindness and charity. Mr Mathew took 
very great interest in Tremadoc Church. By his 
exertions excellent choral arrangements were made, 
and a good new organ was purchased by subscription, 
and placed in the gallery of the Church. On his 
death in 1866 his respected son, Major Edward Windus 
Mathew, undertook the djuties of Warden, and has 
ever since performed them with zeal, courtesy, and 
unselfish disregard of personal trouble. 

The' present Chaplain will always cherish pleasant 
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recollections of the services of prayer and song in 
which he trusts his Tremadoc friends have realised the 
blessings of Christian communion with one another, 
with the faithful departed, and with the Divine Lord 
of the One Church on Earth and in Heaven. 

H. N. G. 

Marchy 1876. 
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TREMADOC SERMONS 



THE HIDDEN LIFE. 

Matins, S. Peter's Day, June 27th, 1873. 

"Your life is hid with Christ in God." — COL. iii. 3. 

Life is a mystery, however we regard it The life of our 
natural body is a mystery. The inner life of every man is 
a mystery. The life of the Christian soul is a mystery. 
The Apostle tells us it is hid with Christ in God. 

So too, though in not so profound and spiritual a degree, 
is the life of the body hidden, as it were, from us. Our 
birth is a great mystery — a mystery which has been hidden 
from us by the All-wise Creator. There was a time for each 
one of us when the life which throbs in every part of our 
frames now existed but as a mere germ, hidden, as we are 
reminded in one of the Psalms, from every eye but His, who 
day by day was secretly fashioning us. Think how the tiny 
germ of life has been developed into the full life of manhood. 
How mysterious has been the process which has transformed 
the infant into the man. The life of a child — how full of 
mystery ! Our memory contains no records of the events of 
our early years. And yet our little bodies, our minds, and 
our souls too, were then endowed with abundant life — 
with a life which, however, was hidden from us — ^with a life 
which was revealed fully to no other eye than the Lord's., 

Consider further the mystery of the human body, the 
abiding-place for a brief span of time of an immortal soul. 
You know that at the creation the Divine Creator said, 
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"Let us make man in our image." Bible truths have 
various aspects. This one has. One thing in which the 
likeness of man to God is discernible is the knowledge of 
right and wrong which is implanted in us alL But there is 
another interpretation still. Limiting our thoughts to the 
human form, we cannot shrink from still applying the 
divinely-uttered words. We who accept the doctrine of the 
Incarnation — we who believe that the divine became man in 
the person of our blessed Lord — ^we who believe that our 
Lord ascended to heaven with His glorified human body — 
are not able to have any other image of God than the human 
form of the divine Jesus. Even as to his form, then, man is 
in the image of God — is in the image of his Lord and 
Saviour. But think of the hidden wonders of that human 
form. Is there not in reaHty a series of forms blending and 
entwining one with another? Does not the very bony 
structure of the human body present a startling resemblance 
to the human form ? The muscular system too — does not 
that, when isolated from the rest of the body, present the 
same outlines? Look also at the system of blood-vessels 
which sends its tiny branches into every part of the body — 
that too, if it could be seen apart from the other systems with 
which it is symmetrically entangled, would present a still 
closer resemblance to the form of man. Then likewise the 
nervous system, sending as it does its network of white 
filaments into every part of the body, would seem to us, if 
we could but see it by itself, more closely and more strangely 
still to preserve the contour of the human form. And yet 
the growth and action, the waste and renewal, of this series 
of systems, all of which preserve so startlingly the human 
form, go on within us — except, it is true, in times of illness 
— ^noiselessly and unconsciously. By a merciful provision 
they are veiled from us. The heart beats ; and we are un- 
aware of its beating ; no message of the fact is sent along the 
nerves to the region of sensation. Our very bodies — so 
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fearfully and wonderfully made — ^are thus ever in the Lord's 
keeping ; their inner life is hid with Him. 

And so too, the Apostle tells us, with the more mysterious 
life of the soul, which analogy almost bids us — especially as 
we fail in all our attempts to associate it with one part of the 
body more than with another — think of as so pervading the 
whole body as to be of the very form of the body, and thus 
to be in a double sense in the image of the Lord. 

The life of the Christian soul is hid with Christ in God. 
Think what a mystery the human soul is. The body is a 
mystery, but is not the soul a greater one ? Think you that 
the Divine Creator of body and soul would fashion the out- 
ward fabric wonderfully, and not marvellously endow the 
indwelling spirit? Think you that that which has but a 
short time to live — ^which cometh up and is cut down like a 
flower — which fleeth as it were a shadow and never con- 
tinueth in one stay, — that the body which ere long will have, 
as Job says, to make its bed in the darkness, which will 
have to say to corruption, Thou art my father : to the worm, 
Thou art my mother and my sister, — that the perishing body 
would be gifted with comeliness, and symmetry, and with 
organs, the wonders of which men have been exploring for 
ages without exhausting them, — think you that the body 
would be so surpassing in marvels without the soul being 
transcendently wondrous? The body, the abode of un- 
fathomable mystery though it be, what is it without the soul? 
As soon as the soul takes her flight, the body is seized upon 
by corruption and the. worm. But the soul is immortal 
Think what is meant by the soul and its immortality! 
Memory, imagination, reason, the emotions, and the will— 
these are but so many faculties of the souL These will 
never die. These will not be buried with the body. Every 
impressioh which has ever been made upon our souls will be 
preserved for ever. Our earthly knowledge will not perish. We 
shall, we may be very sure, be guided into higher knowledge. 
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The memory of every day of bliss wall abide with us ever- 
more. The love, the joy, the peace, and every fruit of the 
Holy Spirit which our hearts have borne will cling to us for 
ever. Eye indeed hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive the destiny which 
is in store for the human soul. 

But in the meanwhile this immortal soul is dwelling 
as a guest in a material body. It is the very life of 
that body. What is the body without the soul? It 
is the soul which gives expression to the face. It is 
the soul which bids the tongue utter speech. Do you 
note the piercing glance of an eye ? It is the soul glancing 
through the eye. The eye of a lifeless body could not 
look at you with flashing glances. The soul makes its 
presence felt in the touch of the human hand and of the 
human lips. Would you like to listen to an organ played 
by an automaton with wooden fingers ? The rigid, unyield- 
ing fingers might touch the right keys at the right time, but 
you would all feel and all say, " there was no soul in the 
music." Or do you think that a clarion sounded in 
battle would stir the hearts of warriors if played by 
mechanism — if not pressed by human lips tremulous with 
the emotions of a living soul ? And it is not simply an ear 
which listens to the strains of music or to the words of a 
speaker; it is the soul within and behind the ear which 
gathers in each vibrating note, each thrilling accent. 

But the soul which makes its presence felt in so wondrous 
a way at all the outposts of the body has inmost depths 
which a stranger's eye cannot penetrate. They are revealed 
to no eye but the Lord's. He has searched them out and 
known them. No inward thought is hid from Him. 

And it is the inmost depths of the Christian soul of which 
the Apostle speaks. They are hid with Christ in God. A 
Christian soul scarcely needs even an Apostle's words to tell 
this. The same Divine spirit which illumined S. Paul's soul^ 
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and unveiled to him this deep suggestive truth has access to 
the souls of all lovers of Jesus. They know that S. Paul 
speaks what is divinely true. Their own experience has 
taught them so. Each individual soul knows that its history 
is a sealed book to all but Christ No human friend can 
press close enough to read all that is written on the tablets 
of the heart. The heart knoweth, and the stranger compre- 
hendeth not, not simply its own bitterness, but also its own 
joy, its own yearnings after Christ, its own aspirations for 
more holiness, its own resolves to walk in holy ways — resolves 
naturally weak, but made strong by the aid of Him without 
whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy. Each soul knows 
its own inward strivings after good, its own struggles with the 
tempter ; its own encounters with surrounding evil ; its own 
weakness or strength in resisting the beguilements of the flesh ; 
and no eye other than the Lord^s has read the souFs secrets. 
Yes, my friends, no other eye than the Lord's can read 
the records of the soul's inner life. We can never thoroughly 
disclose ourselves to one another. We can never reveal to a 
human friend all the intensity of our inner .life. The human 
soul, though living within the confines of the human body, is 
at the same time on the borders of an unseen world. The 
Lord who dwells in the unseen world is nearer to the human 
soul than any earthly friend can be. The soul is a sanctuary 
which God has called His own. "Behold all souls are 
Mine." And although our Christian life requires for its due 
fostering that we should confide in one another, that we should 
live in sweet communion one with another, and in inter- 
change of the good and noble thoughts which flow into our 
hearts from the Author of all goodness, yet we cannot reveal 
all the souFs inner thoughts to one another. It would seem 
as though we could not get much beyond the threshold of 
one another's souls. There is an innermost shrine which 
•cannot be entered by the closest human friend — an inner- 
most shrine in which we hold communion with the Lord — 
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a communion which indeed constitutes the hidden life of 
the soul. To no earthly friend can we reveal the ecstacy of 
such hidden communings. It would be irreverent curiosity 
for one to try with questionings and probings to force from 
another the hidden secrets of the soul's spiritual communing 
with the Lord. No earthly friend must raise the veil which 
shrouds from view the life hidden with Christ in God. 

The Christian soul is often visited with joys and sorrows, 
which even the nearest friends know not of. You all know 
well how your souls are touched by various little things in 
every-day life, and how the start of joy or the throb of pain 
is only known to yourselves and the Lord. You hear per- 
haps a simple strain of music, or see some forgotten relic of 
your earlier days, or read all alone by the fireside some book, 
or look into the faces of your children, and instantly there 
come welling up within you thoughts whose only expression 
is a glistening tear. No earthly one knows how your hearts 
have been touched, but in heaven there is One who knows > 
the gentle episode is henceforth a secret between you and Him.. 

What is this, my friends, but one of the phases of the 
communion of the soul with the Lord ? We are not given 
to dwell much upon this aspect of the souFs union with 
Christ, of its life being thus hid with Him. We are oft so 
overborne by the feeling of our own unworthiness, that we 
forget that the Lord knows the best of us as well as the 
worst. We think of Him as the reader of our heart's saddest 
secrets, but not as the Inspirer of our brightest thoughts and 
holiest desires. If we were to contemplate Him more in 
this light than we do, might we not be the better able to 
keep truer to ourselves, less liable to fall away from the 
high standard of duty we place before ourselves in our highest 
moments ? In truth, the thought of each one of us might be 
— " Thou, O Lord, hast entered into heart-communion with 
me, and my soul's noblest thoughts have not been hid from 
Thee ; but Thou too canst read what is vile within me ; and 
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shalt Thou have to see the heart which Thou hast conse- 
crated by Thy presence become the abode of evil thoughts, 
the fountain whence shall issue evil words and unholy 
deeds?" O my friends, we can hide our hearts, when 
stained with sin, when degrading thoughts have taken 
possession of them, from an earthly friend who has been 
in heart-nearness to us in moments of exaltation, but we 
cannot do so from the Lord. He has searched us out and 
known us. There is not a word in our tongue, but He 
knoweth it altogether. No inward thought is hid from 
Him. Whither shall we go from His Spirit ? The darkness 
which veils us from each other is no darkness with Him, but 
the night is as clear as the day. 

You know, my friends, that in Christ we are bidden to 
behold God manifest in the flesh. In Him we are to behold 
the Divine in unison with the human. He came down from 
heaven to unite Himself, not simply to the human in the 
person of the Son of the Blessed Mary, but also to all 
Humanity — to bring all Humanity into unison with the 
Divine. This great work He is even now carrying on. And 
He draws Humanity into unity with the Divine, by draw- 
ing towards Himself the individual members of the human 
family. As they are drawn nearer and nearer to Him, He 
inspires them more and more with His Divine Spirit. The 
human hearts which have become the abodes of His Spirit 
are so drawn into mystic union with their Lord, that their 
life is hid with Christ in God. So that the Apostle^s words 
do but call our attention to one of the phases of the great 
work which the Divine Redeemer is carrying on ampngst 
the human souls of His earthly brethren. 

And it is well that we should from time to time think of 
this great work — that we should dwell upon the thought 
that the Divine One is ever drawing near to us — that 
although by reason of our Lord's Ascension into heaven, 
by reason of His retiring behind the veil which screens from 
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us the spiritual world, He is not visible to the outward eye, 
He is nevertheless visible to the eye of faith — that though 
our outward hands may not touch Him, He can be received 
into the embraces of our souls — that though no sound of 
His voice fall upon the outward ear, the still small voice of 
His loving inspiration can make itself heard within us. It 
is well that we should think that the Divine is ever in 
our midst — is not sundered from us by stellar space, but 
is ever with us, is ever our Immanuel. O let us believe 
that the Divine One is ever near us, ever desirous to be 
welcomed by us, to be received by us as our Redeemer, 
to save us from sin, from frivolity, from ignorance, from 
narrowness of heart and mind, from worldly pride, from the 
bigotry and self-righteousness which spring from a grovelling 
spiritual life. Let us believe that he is ever yearning to 
carry on in us the great work of the Incarnation, so that the 
Divine may be united with the human in us, and the human 
be raised into union with the Divine; so that indeed the 
word, the life, the thought of God may become flesh in us 
as in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

This truth of the life of the Christian soul consisting in 
its union with the Lord should be very precious to us. It 
is a truth of which men have different and varied experiences. 
For as it is possible for men to grow in grace and in 
knowledge of their Lord and Saviour, so is it possible for 
some to enter into a closer union with the Lord than has 
been vouchsafed to others. It is possible that some in their 
religious life have not been as yet so richly blessed as others ; 
but all who have the faintest yearnings in their hearts towards 
Christ may feel assured that that yearning is not so feeble as 
to be unrecognised by the Lord. He knows of the work 
begun in their souls. He knows that they are drawing nigh 
unto Himself. He will aid them to draw into nearer union 
still. He will so draw near to them that His Divine Spirit 
shall be abundantly shed upon them, and that the divine 
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work which started from such faint and feeble beginnings 
shall go on, and that the souls so drawn to Him shall in this 
life experience the full blessing of having their inward life 
hid with Christ in God, and in the life to come enjoy the 
felicity of eternal union with the Lord. 



THE TRANSFIGURATION. 

Evensong, S. Peter's Day, June 27, 1873. 

** Jesus took Peter and John and James, and went up into a mountain to 
pray. And as he prayed, the fashion of His countenance was 
altered, and His raiment was white and glistering. But Peter and 
they that were with Him were heavy with sleep : and when they 
were awake, they saw His glory."— S. Luke ix. 28, 29, 32. 

The impressive incident of our Lord's life known as the 
Transfiguration, was enacted on a secluded spot amid the 
upland slopes of a lofty mountain. The Bible everywhere 
teaches us to look up to the everlasting hills with feelings of 
reverence — teaches us that the Lord of Heaven has revealed 
Himself most intimately to His earthly children on lonely 
mountain summits — teaches us also that to the hills the 
saints have nearly always retired for meditation, for com- 
munion with their Lord, and for preparation for death. Our 
Saviour Himself was wont to retire to mountain solitudes. 
It was on one of the hills of Capernaum that the people 
flocked around Him as He preached what has since been 
known as " the Sermon on the Mount." His evening and 
morning walks, during the last four or five days before His 
crucifixion, were on Mount Olivet. And we are told in the 
verse which ushers in the account of the glorious Trans- 
figuration scene, that He went up into a mountain to 
pray. 

Inasmuch as our Lord was human, we shall best under- 
stand His love of retirement to mountains for prayer and 
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communion with His Father, by thinking of our own fond- 
ness for occasional retreat to lonely uplands, or to quiet 
spots far away from the busy stir of men. The love of nature 
— the fondness for retiring at times to her loneliest scenes — 
exists amongst us all in various degrees. Some indeed are 
reluctant to recognise the love as worthy to be retained in 
the hearts of Christians. They think it ought to be struck 
out as a remnant of the old childish idolatry which influenced 
the heajt before it became devoted to the Lord. They who 
think thus may be quite deserving of being spoken of as 
good men ; but their goodness is allied with many defects. 
They have not the rich complexity of character which the 
best of men have the greatest chance of acquiring in the 
highest perfection. They are not many-sided. Too oft they 
are one-sided. They cast out of their hearts many feelings 
divinely implanted, because they are conscious of having 
been influenced by them before the great religious crisis of 
their lives occurred. In so doing they are very mistaken ; 
and it is necessary sometimes to be bold enough to say that 
good men can be wofuUy mistaken. But the desire to wan- 
der amid the lonely scenes of nature is not one which should 
be stamped out of the human heart. No Christian man, 
who became accustomed to roam amid the wild uplands 
of mountain regions, or to watch the ever-changing phases of 
the sea from granite cliffs, could ever be induced to say, 
as has been said, that " Vanity, vanity !" was written across 
all he beheld. No ! the heart of man loves the sea and 
the mountains, and is conscious of having its purest and ten- 
derest emotions roused when listening to the noise of break- 
ing waves or when breathing invigorating mountain air. 
Th^ heart of Jesus loved sea and mountain. How oft we 
read of his wandering by the shores of the Galilean lake — of 
His seeking the solitude of the hills of Palestine. The feel- 
ing which has been implanted in us was implanted in Him. 
What is in us hampered and clogged by many hindrances 
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and imperfections received in Him its highest and purest 
development Just as the unworthiest among us feels amidst 
the lonely grandeur of the mountain summits, conscious that 
his soul is gently inhaling, from all the sweet natural influences 
around him, more of the spirit of reverence and purity than 
when he is amidst the ordinary haunts of men, so we may be 
sure that Jesus entered into deeper communion with His 
Father when He wandered at eventide to lonely scenes than 
at any other moments of His life. 

And if you have learnt the lesson I have so often tried to 
teach you, you will readily understand this. If you have 
learnt to think of the creation of the world, not as ended, 
but as still going on, of the world not as once created and 
then left to the care of a distant Providence, but as being at 
every moment subject to the creating, renewing influences of 
a present God, you will readily understand why the human 
soul is brought into communion with God when amid the 
lonely scenes of this beautiful world. 

O my friends, whether we listen or not, God speaks to us 
in every natural sound that falls upon our ear. In the sighing of 
the wind, in the rippling flow of the river, in the singing of birds, 
in the rustling of falling leaves, God is always speaking to us. 
But we are not always hearkening to Him. We allow thoughts 
which are not of Him to fill our hearts and deafen our ears. 
We allow sin to build up its barrier around our hearts, and 
blunt and deaden the very senses which God intended to be 
avenues for His divine communications. We allow custom, 
which, as Wordsworth says, " hangs upon us, with a weight as 
heavy as frost, and deep almost as life," to transform us into 
beings who have eyes and see not, ears and hear not. But if 
at times we retire to the distant solitudes of the seaside or 
of the mountain slopes, we are freed from the associations 
which have been overpowering us for evil, we break loose 
from the trammels of custom ; we know by our hearts kind- 
ling within us as we gaze on the wondrous works around us, 
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as we listen to the quiet harmonies of nature, that God has 
drawn nearer to us. And if we receive Him with welcome, if 
we open our heart's doors to Him, He will draw nearer still. 
And inasmuch as all outward things soever which bring us 
into communion with our God are of sacramental efficacy, we 
shall in realising God's presence with us amid the works of 
His hands, feel constrained to^ay that He has ordained the 
whole world to be the sacramental token of His Divine 
nearness to His children. 

Our blessed Lord, then, our text tells us, took Peter and 
James and John, and went up into a mountain to pray. And 
as He prayed, the fashion of his countenance was altered, 
and His raiment was white and glistering. He was indeed^ 
as the other Gospel accounts tell us, transfigured before 
them. His face shone as the sun. His raiment was white as 
the light — exceeding white as snow. 

We read at the close of the narrative of the Transfiguration 
that Jesus and His three disciples came down from the hill 
the next day. Doubtless they had ascended the hill at even- 
tide. The hill was that of Hermon ; such at least is the 
opinion gaining acceptance amongst commentators. Its sum- 
mit rises to a height of 12,000 feet, far above the snow-line. 
The three disciples who witnessed the Transfiguration of their 
Lord had doubtless before raised their eyes to the snow-dad 
summit. They had perhaps seen the dazzling white of the 
snow become gradually tinged with a faint purple colour ere 
the upward-glancing rays of the setting sun ceased to touch 
it They had perhaps watched the colour die away until the 
snowy peak stood before them in the brief twilight coldly 
white. That was a sight which would move their inmost 
hearts, just as during the last holiday season many a devout 
heart may have been moved at eventide by the like scene 
witnessed in Alpine regions. But the vision which their eyes 
soon after behold far transcends the loveliness of that tran- 
sient scene. They see their Lord transfigured with heavenly 
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glory. But a moment before they saw Him in the lowly 
attitude of prayer. They, saw Him as in humiliation. He 
bowed before His heavenly Father. Now they see Him, in 
the same attitude of prayer, it is true, but not in humiliation ; 
they see Him in glorification. The glory they behold is not 
like that fleeting brightness which dappled with colour the 
mountain crest above them; that was but a brightness 
borrowed from the setting sun. What they now behold is 
the indwelling glory of the Sun of Righteousness— the in- 
dwelling glory always abiding with their Lord, but mostly 
veiled from them by the garb of His humanity, as yet 
not raised from its humiliation — His indwelling glory mani- 
festing itself in marvellous guise to their outward eyes — 
pouring from within His sacred person as from " an inner 
fountain of light," * and streaming not simply from His face 
and hands, but from His whole person — gleaming through 
the very raiment He wears, and clothing Him with celestial 
splendour. 

Well may we, as we contemplate the Transfiguration of the 
blessed Jesus, utter the Psalmist's words : " O Lord my God, 
Thou art become exceeding glorious : Thou art clothed with 
majesty and honour : Thou deckest Thyself with light as 
with a garment." 

Oiu: Lord thus was in the presence of His disciples trans- 
figured with Divine Glory. How was it with His disciples ? 
Let us read : " But Peter and they that were with Him were 
heavy with sleep ; and when they were awake they saw his 
glory." But let me tell you clearly that part of this sentence is 
wrongly translated. The words as they thus stand give the idea 
that as it was evening the disciples' eyes were heavy with sleep, 
and not only so but that they also fell into slumber, and so 
lost somewhat of the glorious vision, though they woke up in 
time to see the glory ere it ceased to manifest itself. Indeed 
we are accustomed to connect what seems to us as their 
* Archbishop Trench, ** Studies in the Gospel." 
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sleep on the present occasion with their sleep in the garden 
of Gethsemane, when their Lord had bid them watch 
and pray. But a more accurate rendering of the original 
will show us our mistake. Listen to it — "But Peter 
and they that were with him were heavy with sleep; 
and having kept awake throughout, they saw His glory." 
Mark the difference between the false and the true rendering. 
The false one says, " when they were awake,'* as though they 
really fell into sleep; the true one, "having kept awake 
throughout." But after all, language when most correct is 
but an imperfect medium for the transmission of thought. 
Even the words as amended, " But Peter and they that were 
him were heavy with sleep, and having kept awake throughout, 
they saw His glory," are likely to mislead us, unless we take 
them in connection with the descriptions given in other parts 
of the Bible of spiritual visions. We find on various occa- 
sions that visions are accompanied by what is spoken 
of as deep sleep. A deep sleep fell upon Abraham 
when once the Lord appeared to him in a vision. 
Daniel says in speaking of one of his visions, " When I 
heard the voice of the words of the angel I was in a 
deep sleep." ^ And Peter himself when he saw the 
vision at Joppa fell into a trance. So that it would seem 
that the evangelist, when he tells us that the eyes of the 
disciples were heavy with sleep, means that the disciples fell 
into a trance-like state. Any one in an ordinary mesmeric 
trance has a strange heavy look about the eyes — a look as 
though the eyes were struggling with a strange sleepfulness 
— ^as though indeed some influence had come over the 
individual and had hushed some of his faculties to sleep, 
and roused others to preternatural activity. Doubtless a 
trance of this sort, though of a higher order, had seized 
upon the disciples. They were doubtless in a state of 
spiritual clairvoyance — 2l state of ecstasy such as that in 
which Christian saints in later times are recorded to have 
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fallen into. Their eyes were heavy with sleep, and yet not 
closed in slumber. A vision was granted to them. They 
were conscious of its exceeding weight of glory. Their 
weak nature almost yielded under the burden. As they 
beheld they had to make that continuous effort indicated by 
the words, "having kept themselves awake throughout." 
They, as it were, were uplifted into the region of the super- 
natural, and they scarcely knew it — they could scarcely tell 
whether they saw the vision in the body or out of the body. 
They saw with their spiritual eyes, not with their poor frail 
bodily eyes, so heavy with sleep — too weak to gaze upon the 
glorious vision — not with those eyes which ere long would 
have to be heavy with the sleep of death, and be closed in 
slumber in the darkness of the grave, but with the eyes of 
their souls, the eyes with which even now in the spiritual 
world they are gazing upon their Ascended Lord. No 
wonder that they, admitted while still in the flesh to a 
glorious vision rarely granted to any of the sons of men on 
this side of the grave, felt burdened and confused. No 
wonder they were sore afraid ; and that Peter when he spoke 
to our Lord knew not what he said. 

So far, my friends, have I endeavoured to bring with as 
much vividness as by close attention to the words of the 
sacred narrative I could command, to bring before your con- 
templation the scene of our Lord's mystical Transfiguration. 
I have asked you to gaze upwards at the glorious vision on 
the grassy uplands of the snow-capped Mount of Hermon. 
I have asked you to look upon the three disciples as they 
in spiritual ecstasy are witnesses of their Lord's radiant 
glory. Think not, because I have uplifted the scene some- 
what above the natural into the realms of the spiritual, that 
I have therefore taken it beyond the regions of the real. O 
no! Spiritual things are after all the most real things we 
have to deal with. Most of oiu: mistakes and failings in life 
arise from our letting slip this truth — arise from our loss of 
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faith in the spiritual things which concern our soul's welfare. 
Believe me, they are the only enduring things. The grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth, but the word of the Lord 
endureth for ever. If we are to so pass through things 
temporal that we finally lose not the things eternal, we must 
aid one another to keep alive in our hearts faith in the 
spiritual, acceptance of the supernatural, and a passionate 
yearning for the things above. 

O my friends, let us as we pass our allotted time on earth, 
attending to life's lowly duties, manifesting our love to those 
around us by deeds of kindness and unselfishness — ^let us from 
■time to time fix our earnest attention upon spiritual things. 
The questions of death and etemityare verysolemn ones. The 
future life of the soul — the life to be spent in the realms of 
the spiritual world — that is a subject which concerns us 
greatly. We ought ever and anon to let our thoughts 
reverently contemplate such spiritual mysteries. Human 
thoughts have allotted to them a vast range on which to 
dwell and roam. At one moment we may be thinking how 
we may gladden the heart of a little child, and bring a smile 
to its dear face, and a few moments after our thoughts may 
be pressing against the boundaries of this world of time and 
sense, and enquiring with eagerness and rapt attention into 
the mysteries of the world beyond. And the higher phases 
of our Christian life will ever be spent in the contemplation 
of the sublime mysteries connected with the soul's transit 
from the visible to the invisible world. And all our varied 
experience, whether springing out of the lowly duties of 
every day life or from the solemn communing of our soul with 
the Lord, will assuredly tend to work in us a change — one of 
the highest manifestations of which was the Transfiguration 
of the living body of our dear Lord. O let us believe thiat what 
was possible in Him is, if we but tread the path He trod, 
possible in us, even though it be but in a far-off" way. If our 
hearts are renewed by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit — ^by the 
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Divine Spirit of our Blessed Lord taking up its abode within 
us — ^then shall we be transformed or transfigured as He was. 
O it is not possible for the divine Spirit of the Lord of all 
to dwell in a lowly human soul without purifying it, cleans- 
ing it from what is vile, illuminating it so as to render it 
receptive of all divine truths, and endowing it with heavenly 
love. The soul so cleansed, so illumined, so made the 
abode of divine love, will be the centre and source of a trans- 
forming influence, which breaking through the barriers which 
separate soul from body will stream forth and transfigure the 
whole man so that the heavenly light within will shine forth, 
and all around will recognise a glory more than human, a 
glory which is divine, a glory which is from the Lord in 
heaven. 



THE TESTIMONY OF THE GRAVE- 
CLOTHES. 

Matins, Easter-Day, 1874. 
The Gospel for Easter-Day. — S. John xx. 1-9. 

My friends, our Lord after His Resurrection, whenever He 
appears to His disciples, impresses them as He had never 
impressed them before. His manifestations have more or 
less of mystery about them. Death and the grave seem to 
have wrought a mysterious change in Him. Whenever He 
becomes visible to them, the disciples are well assured that 
they look upon the same dear Lord whom they knew before 
the sad days just ended. The voice which greets them with 
sweet benediction — that is the voice they have often listened 
to with rapt attention. The eyes which now gaze so gently 
upon them are the same which oft before have glanced upon 
them with love, or pity, or reproof. The hands which they 
touch, and in which they see the print of the nails which 
fastened them to the cross — those are the hands whose 
loving grasp they oft have felt. In truth, that they are 
looking upon the body of their Lord they have not the 
slightest doubt ; they feel assured that they behold the body 
which was nailed to the cross, and was afterwards laid in the 
garden-tomb.' 

And yet there is something about our risen Lord — some- 
thing indeed scarcely discernible to the bodily senses, but 
evident to the heart — ^which causes the disciples to be im- 
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pressed with a deep feeling of awe. They see with the bodily 
eye the same Lord and Master they knew before ; but to the 
eye of the soul he is diflferent The Christ they knew before 
was Christ the Man of Sorrows ; the Christ they behold now 
is Christ the Glorified Saviour. It was their high privilege 
before to walk with the Son of Man ; but they walked with 
Him then in His days of suffering — suffering which ended in 
agony and death. Now they see the Son of Man in His 
days of triumph over death and the grave. Before they 
beheld the Sacred Humanity of their Lord in its humiliation ; 
now they behold the same Humanity glorified. True, His 
Divine glory had not been at every moment veiled from 
them. Throughout all His sojourn upon earth that glory 
was ever with Him. They beheld it, and lo ! it was full of 
grace and truth ; but their hearts, it would seem, were not 
illumined sufficiently for them to acknowledge it — as S. John 
afterwards did — as the glory of the only-begotten of the 
Father, of the Word made flesh. When with the disciples 
before His crucifbdon, Jesus, though God and Man, was 
only recognised by them as to His humanity. They saw 
Him too as a Man of Sorrows and acquainted with grief. 
They were witnesses of His humiliation. For He was here 
on earth not only in a state of glorification, but also in a 
state of humiliation. He who came amongst men in the 
likeness of man, and "humbled Himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even unto the death of the cross,'' — 
His humiliation, my friends, was not limited to that mighty 
act of humiliation — the martyrdom on the cross j but was 
endured by Him all through His earthly life. His life was 
a continuous martyrdom right through from commencement 
to close — a continuous humiliation. For He took upon 
Himself our human nature, and fought with all the evils to 
which that nature had been enslaved— fought and conquered 
them all. He entered into the realm of Humanity in order 
to banish from it all the evils which had overrun it, — ^in order 
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to bow down the self-love under whose mfluence men wander 
to death and ruin — ^to bow down that self-love under the 
yoke of the Divine love, which as it takes possession of the 
human soul leads it on to heavenly glory. And thus He 
was the Saviour of the world, the Redeemer of mankind — 
Saviour and Redeemer, not simply in His death, but in both 
life and death. All through His earthly career He was 
accomplishing man's redemption— all through He was work- 
ing out our salvation. In life as well as in death. He was 
wounded for our transgressions, and bruised for our iniquities. 
All through His earthly life did it please His Heavenly Father 
to grieve Him, to lay on Him the iniquity of us all. His 
mart3rrdom on the cross was the glorious consummation of a 
martyrdom life-long; and when the cry escaped from lips 
soon to become pallid with death — the cry " It is finished," 
— the combat with the powers of darkness was ended. The 
solemn prayer uttered to the Father shortly before the agony 
in the garden — the prayer " Father, glorify Thy Son, that Thy 
Son also may glorify Thee " — ^was answered. 

And so after the Resurrection of the Holy Jesus, the 
disciples behold Him not as they have seen Him before. 
He comes amongst them Man of Sorrows no longer, but 
their glorified Lord. The glory which before has from time 
to time flashed upon their half-illumined souls, shines out 
continuously. Whenever the risen Lord appears in their 
midst, they recognise the abiding glory which hitherto though 
it has not been wholly hidden from them, has not been 
wholly revealed to them. The fulness of time hitherto had 
not come ; full light had not been shed upon their souls ; 
the Saviour's humiliation had not yet been completed. 

And now the risen Lord, whose humiliation is past, whose 
glory is no longer veiled by sorrow and suffering, manifests 
Himself to those whose hearts have been well-nigh rent with 
woe. The glorified body of the Lord, though the same 
which was taken down from the cross, nevertheless seems 
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as though in a mysterious way transfigured with the divine 
glory which sorrow and suffering have now no power to 
obscure — ^as though possessed of marvellous supernatural 
endowments. The most notable instance which will occur 
to you is the wondrous passage of our Lord's glorified body 
through the closed doors when He appeared to His disciples. 
But also, my friends, if in obedience to the words of an 
angel, " Come see the place where the Lord lay," we go on 
this Easter-mom to the tomb of our Blessed Saviour, we 
shall see evidence of something as wonderful as that solemn 
and supernatural appearance. Let us go thither, along with 
two of our Lord's disciples. Let us go with Peter and John. 
It is in the 20th chapter of S. John's Gospel — in the Gospel 
for this Easter-Day — rthat we read of their visit : — 

" Peter, therefore, went forth, and that other disciple, and 
came to the sepulchre. 

" So they ran both together : and the other disciple did 
outrun Peter, and came first to the sepulchre. 

" And he stooping down, and looking in, saw the linen 
clothes lying ; yet went he not in. 

" Then cometh Simon Peter following him, and went into 
the sepulchre, and seeth the linen clothes lie, 

" And the napkin which was about his head, not lying 
with the linen clothes, but wrapped together in a place by 
itself. 

" Then went in also that other disciple, which came first 
to the sepulchre, and he saw and believed. 

" For as yet they knew not the scripture, that He must rise 
again from the dead." 

The sepulchre in which the body of our Lord was laid 
was a square chamber hewn out of a rock. It had been 
newly hewn, and was intended to be the burial-place of 
Joseph of Arimathea and his family. Around the walls of 
this rock-hewn chamber were ledges or " places," each of 
which was designed to be the restingrplace of a body. On 
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one of these ledges — ^probably on one against the wall to the 
right of the entrance — ^the body of our Lord was placed. 
The entrance to the vault was a low doorway, so low indeed 
that in order to obtain a full view of the interior it was neces- 
sary to stoop. John was the first to reach the sepulchre — ^his 
love outstripping Peter's hot zeal. John stooped and saw the 
linen clothes l3ring on the ledge : — he simply saw that they were 
so lying. Then Peter came up and went into the sepulchre, and 
saw, ue.^ attentively observed the linen clothes as they were 
lying. And as he thus attentively observed, he noticed that 
the napkin, which had been about our Lord's head, was not 
lying like the linen clothes, but was wrapped up, or wrapped 
about, in one place. It was lying apart from the linen 
clothes, separated from them by the space where before the 
neck had lain, and was still wrapped, or wrapped about, as 
though still enveloping the head of our dear Lord. When 
Peter had attentively observed these things, John came into 
the sepulchre and beheld the same things — ^beheld and 
understood — ^as the words of the original rendered in our 
version by " saw '^ may be best translated — beheld and 
understood. He beheld, understood, and believed. Up to 
that time he — ^and Peter too — ^had not understood the scrip- 
ture which asserted that the Lord must rise again from the 
dead. But he now understood the import of the prophetic 
irords — imderstood them from what he saw. He understood 
not simply because the body of the Lord was absent from 
the sepulchre, but because he saw the Resurrection proclaimed 
by the graveclothes themselves. He saw that the grave- 
clothes were still lying almost as they would have lain had 
they still been enswathing the body of our Lord. And see- 
ing the linen clothes so lying, as if around the body, and the 
napkin so wrapped, as if about the head, he at once under- 
stood that our Lord had risen from the dead. 

And this is what I also wish you, my friends, to see and 
understand — to understand that our Lord mysteriously with- 
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drew from the graveclothes without disturbing their arrange- 
ment, and to see in their non-disturbance the very proof of 
the Resurrection of the Lord, which flashed upon S. John's 
loving souL 

The withdrawal of our Lord's body from the graveclothes 
was in truth as mysterious as his passage through the closed 
doors, when He suddenly stood in the midst of His disciples 
and showed to them His pierced hands and wounded side. 
As He withdrew the linen clothes fell — collapsed — but were 
not disordered. Enfolded within them were myrrh and aloes 
to the weight of loo pounds — the embalming spices put there 
by Nicodemus. These bore down the graveclothes, and 
caused them to lie somewhat flattened upon the rocky ledge. 
The napkin which had been wrapped about the head was not 
so l3ring, but perhaps, by reason of its smaller size, or because 
it had become, as it were, firmly moulded into the form of 
the face and head, had not collapsed or shrunk, but was still 
wrapped, as it had been before our Lord mysteriously rose 
from the dead. 

The two disciples, as they looked around the sepulchre, 
saw no signs that the body had been taken away by human 
hands — no signs of haste, no signs of disorder, no signs of 
order having taken the place of disorder. There was no dis- 
order in the graveclothes. They were not lying disarranged, 
as they might have been, had other disciples come by night 
to steal away the body of their Lord, and had borne him 
away in hurry and fear. There was no careful folding up of 
the garments, as there might have been if such disciples had 
through reverence lingered a while so to fold them. In^ 
everything that S. John saw — in the " linen clothes, not un- 
swathed, yet no longer swathing," in the " napkin, not un- 
wrapped, yet no longer wrapping," — let us, my friends, see 
what he saw, see the most startling and at the same time the 
most convincing proof that our blessed Lord rose from the 
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dead, rose from the darkness of the grave — the most wonder- 
ful, and yet the clearest proof of the Resurrection, the 
mysterious event which the whole Christian Church, the wide 
world over, celebrates on this festival day. 

Our I-^rd, as S. Luke assures us, was seen of His disciples 
during forty days after His supernatural emergence from the 
tomb. During those forty days His appearances had all more 
or less of m)rstery about them. He became suddenly visible 
to His disciples as they were assembled together, though the 
door opened not to admit Him. He appeared suddenly by 
the side of the two disciples on the way to Emmaus, and 
suddenly vanished out of their sight after giving unto them 
the bread which He had blessed. His final withdrawal from 
human sight was of the like mysterious character. He was 
parted from His disciples, and carried up into heaven. He 
was borne away into the invisible realm which ever sur- 
rounds and interpenetrates the visible universe. His glorified 
body ceased to manifest itself to human sight — ceased to 
invest itself in the material form which could be visible to 
the bodily eyes of men. The testimony of the graveclothes 
is that the very disappearance of the sacred body of our 
Lord from the tomb in the garden was of the same mysteri- 
ous character as His final ascension from human sight, and 
as His wondrous appearances and disappearances during the 
forty days. The very particles of His material body which in 
obedience to the supernatural power residing in His spiritual 
body could be so etherealised as to pass through the closed 
door of the upper room — that upper room of " prayer and sup- 
plication," as to suddenly vanish from the view of the two dis- 
ciples who were gazing upon their Lord in mingled love and 
reverence, and to seem on Mount Olivet as though borne from 
earth to heaven, were in like manner obedient to the same 
wondrous divine power, when in a subtle penetrative way they 
passed through the cerements which had been swathed by the 
loving hands of Joseph and Nicodemus, to serve again as the 
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material environment of the spirit of our glorified Lord, and 
to be subject while so serving to the control of laws which 
prevail in the unseen spiritual world, and whose transcend- 
ency over the laws which have as yet come within human 
ken, we are only rarely made conscious of. 

The more we ponder upon the Resiurection of our Lord, 
the more shall we discern its bearing upon the rising to a 
new life in the world beyond this of the soul of man — its 
bearing upon the reality of the future life of the spiritual 
body in the unseen world, in that world which is not sundered 
from the visible one, but which is within it and around it, 
pervading it and gleaming through it, just as the soul per- 
vades and gleams through the body during its lifetime. 
The rising of our Lord from the grave is a revelation to us 
of the supremacy of spirit over matter — of the changeableness 
and evanescence of material things when acted upon by the 
stored-up energy of the unseen spiritual world. If the forces 
of the material world can act mysteriously and subtly — ^if one 
of such forces can be so directed by human hands as to 
loosen with electric swiftness the imion between atom and 
atom of a compound body, and resolve that which is visible 
into component parts so ethereal that the eye cannot discern 
them — can we do other than suppose that within the invisible 
spiritual realms around us there may be and are correspond- 
ing forces, whose subtle influence may pass over the borders 
which divide matter from spirit and produce like transforma- 
tions ? 

The Resurrection of our Lord, suggesting as it does such 
thoughts as these, is a revelation to us not only of the fact 
that there is a future life for our invisible souls, but also of 
the vivid reality of that life, of the wonderful possibilities of 
that life, and of the existence of spiritual forces transcending 
in marvellousness the natural forces whose action justly 
excites our wonder here. Life in the imseen world will be 
rich with interest We shall not as shadows dream away 
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"eternity listlessly, inertly. There will be possible for us an 
endless advance in love and wisdom — in the knowledge of 
God, in divine mysteries. Corresponding to everything that 
excites our interest here and bids us look around and see the 
glory of God manifested in all visible forms, there will be in 
the spiritual world things of surpassing wondrousness ; and 
the interest we take in the present world — interest inducing 
us to look upon it with reverent eyes as something divine — 
will be prolonged in the deep and abiding joy with which we 
shall search into what eye hath not seen in this world, and 
what it hath not entered into the heart of man to conceive. 



DIVES AND LAZARUS. 

Matins, First Sunday after Trinity, 1874* 

** Abraham said. Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy 
good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things ; but now he is com- 
forted, and thou art tormented." — S. Luke xvi. 25. 

The Gospel for to-day consists of the well-known story of 
the rich man and^ the beggar, or as it is familiarly called — 
the story of Dives and Lazarus. The incidents mentioned 
at the outset of the story are not at all uncommon. The 
rich man who fares sumptuously every day is not a rarity. 
The beggar who would be content with the crumbs that fall 
from the rich man's table has not disappeared from the face 
of the earth. In our large towns they are oft so near to one 
another that it would scarcely be wrong to describe the 
beggar as lying at the rich man's gate. The mansion of the 
wealthy and the cellars of the poor are often sundered only 
by a few streets' width. And the beggar lies near to the rich 
man's gate, full of sores — full oft of physical sores, with health 
so shattered and frame so wasted, that it is difficult to recog- 
nise beneath his haggardness the beauty of the human form 
divine. Oft he lies full of moral sores, with the blight of 
ignorance over his mind, with the life of his soul almost 
stifled beneath the foulness of sin. And although there is 
many a Christian rich man who does what in him lies to 
minister to his poor brother's wants, to raise him from his 
physical squalor, to awaken him from his moral stupor, to 
bring divine light and life to his mind and soul ; yet there 
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are, alas ! others who thoughtlessly or persistently heed not 
the wailings of wretched humanity, who go on comforting 
themselves with the good things around them, caring not 
for the poor, thrusting from them all thought of the poor, 
as though such thought would be a torment. So that 
the Gospel story, though 1800 years and more have passed 
by since it was spoken, is far from ceasing to be intelligible 
through the extinction of the poor who need the succour of 
the rich, and of the rich who heed not the distress of the poor. 

But it is not in order to dwell upon the contrast between 
the rich and the poor — though such might be beneficial to 
us — that I have selected my text from the familiar story. 

The story not only conveys to us a lesson with regard to 
this present life — ^not only warns us against the wrong we 
may do by selfishly giving up ourselves to the enjoyment of 
our own good things, and doing nothing to remove the evil 
things that render the lot of our fellow-creatures miserable ; 
it also teaches us important lessons with regard to the life 
that begins when this life ends. 

" It came to pass that the beggar died, and was carried by 
the angels into Abraham's bosom." 

The rich man gave no heed to the wail of the poor man 
as he lay at his gate, full of sores, and hungering for crumbs. 
But the man's distress was not unheeded. The Lord of 
Heaven heard his cry. The angels saw him in his distress. 
For earth is not sundered from heaven. Between heaven 
and earth there is no great gulf fixed over which the minister- 
ing love and sympathy of the Lord's angels cannot pass. 
Jacob's dream of angels descending from heaven to earth 
was not a fanciful dream which had nothing corresponding 
to it in reality. It was a real vision. It was a spiritual 
vision, beheld by the spiritual eyes of one whose bodily eyes 
were closed in sleep. Not on that night only when the 
patriarch laid down his weary head on the stony pillow on 
the mountain-path, were the angels moving to and fro between 
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this world and the world beyond. Every night since they have 
been speeding on loving errands. Last night they were very 
busy. To-night how gladly will they hasten on their blessed 
mission-work. Are they not always ministering spirits, sent 
forth to minister to the Lord's dear children? O how much 
we may learn from our Lord's teaching ! How He says 
even of little children that in heaven their angels do always 
behold the face of the Father — ^their angels, the angels who 
have for them a special love, and whose love, the Lord has 
so ordained, shall not be hindered from flowing forth to 
them. The little children's angels are always looking up to 
the Father's face, as if intent upon reading His good-will 
towards His little ones, and ready to hasten to do His will. 
How too, our Lord speaks of the repentance of sinners 
causing angels to rejoice. So that sad sinful souls who oft 
have so litde sympathy bestowed upon them from their 
fellows in this world receive it from their angelic friends 
above. And what is all this but our Lord's divine com- 
mentary upon the communion of saints and angels with their 
brethren on earth — that blessed communion we so oft express 
our belief in without pausing to think of all that is meant by 
it The poor man of the Gospel story — ^the Lord had sent 
His good angels to watch over him. But the angels in heaven 
are not the only angels. The Lord uses His children on 
earth as angels, as messengers of good towards one another. 
He would gladly have used the rich man as an angel of 
mercy towards the poor beggar. He did send the poor 
beggar as an angel of charity towards the rich man — as an 
angel of love. He sent him that so his pleadings might 
soften the rich man's heart. But that heart which was 
beating beneath the fine linen vesture, and the costly 
raiment of purple, was a hard one ; and the beggar raised 
his tender wail in vain. The dumb faithful dogs were more 
merciful than he whose fare was sumptuous but whose 
thoughts were mean — than he who was so rich in earthly 
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treasure but so poor in heavenly graces. And at last the 
poor beggar ceased his wailing; his eyes closed in death. 
And the good angels came and bore his soul away to heaven. 
They left his body all full of sores at the rich man's gate. 
But the soul freed from the torment of tiie suffering body 
they sped away with to their own bright world. Tenderly 
they bore him. The rich man had never been waited upon 
by his servants with such loving hands as those which bore 
away so gently the beggar's soul from the scene of his suffer- 
ings. O think of that heavenward flight ! Think of the soft 
strains of song with which the angelic voices soothed the 
soul which had been on earth so sad. Let us do what our 
faltering powers of imagination will enable us to do, to picture 
to ourselves the ushering in of this soul to the world in which 
the spirits and souls of the righteous dwell together. And 
as with that poor man's soul, so with the souls of all you have • 
ever known and loved, and who have gone to their rest in 
the Lord. While you were weeping in the still chamber of 
death, they were being borne away by angel-hands, sung to 
by angel-voices, welcomed to their new home above by holy 
ones who had gone before them, and so were entering upon 
a higher stage of the eternal life of union with the Lord — 
that life which consists in an endless advance in divine love 
and divine wisdom. 

But the story narrated by our Lord goes on to tell us that 
by-and-by the rich man also died. Death which came to 
the beggar to put an end to his sufferings, came to the rich 
man to put an end to his selfish pleasures, and to introduce 
him to sufferings he -had not paused to take note of. He 
" died and was buried." We are not told that the poor man 
was buried. No record is made in this world of the funeral 
ceremonies of the poor. The angels of heaven were watch- 
ing over the poor beggar ; but friends on earth he had none. 
He was only a pauper whom nobody owned. It was of little 
moment whether he was buried or not. But the rich man 
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— he was buried: there is no doubt of that. How this 
Gospel stoiy in its simplest details accords with what would 
surely happen in actual life. The rich man was buried, we 
may be sure, with all the pomp and ceremony with which 
the rich are laid in their graves. We care Httle now for these 
things. The Christian world is getting tired of all the parade 
of mourning, the ceremonial gloom, the imdertaker^s ritual, 
which in past times it thoughtlessly allowed to spring into 
being, and is beginning to love simplicity, and to desire to 
symbolize the joyful hope with which a brother or a sister is 
bidden farewell with a simple service of prayer and praise. 

The rich man died and was buried, and in that mysterious 
hidden world to which his soul went — that Hades of which 
we know so little — in that world of departed spirits — his 
sufferings commenced. The words now used in the story 
• are doubtless such as were suited to the knowledge which 
the Jews at that time possessed of the future world. It is 
sufficient for us to note that the rich man in the new world 
he had gone to was conscious that the Lazarus who on 
earth had been a suffering beggar, was now where his suffer- 
ings had ended, while he himself was in torment It is 
sufficient for us to note this, and also that he lifted up his 
voice and pleaded that his sufferings might be assuaged, and 
that the answer came : " Son, remember that thou in thy 
lifetime receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil 
things ; but now he is comforted, and thou art tormented." 

" Son, remember," were the first words which fell upon his 
ear. 

In the future world, then, we shall all possess the gift of 
remembrance. But shall we look upon it as a blessing or as 
a curse ? The old Greeks thought it not possible for a man 
who passed to the Elysian fields to be happy if he took with 
him " remembrance.'* They believed that a provision was 
made for the extinction of memory. You know that they all 
looked forward to passing by the waters of forgetfulness — 
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Lethe, the river of oblivion — ^by drinking of which their 
minds would be freed from the remembrance of all their 
sorrows, all their sufferings, all their sins: They looked 
forward to passing by this mysterious river as they 
journeyed from this world to the unknown world of spirits. 
But our Lord's story reveals to us that we shall, when 
we go hence and be no more seen on this earth, take 
with us our remembrance. It must be so. The Chris- 
tian idea of immortality would never be realised if remem- 
brance were taken from us. Unless I go to the future world 
with all the accumulated remembrances of my joys and sor- 
rows, my sins and my triumphs over sin — remembrances of dear 
friends, and of the sweet counsel I have held with them — 
remembrances of the home of my childhood and of the home 
of my riper years — remembrances of those who have been to 
me on earth as messengers from God of good to my soul — 
remembrances of all the happy Sundays I have spent in the 
Lord's house — remembrances of all the books I have read 
which have raised my soul to the contemplation of high and 
holy things — remembrances of all the sweet hymns which 
have aroused within me thoughts which have been a solace 
to me in many a lonely hour — unless I go to the unseen 
world, remembering all my loved ones, remembering all who 
have ever influenced me for good, remembering all the 
Lord's mercies, it will not be I who will abide in that 
world, but some mere shadow of the shadow of my present 
self. 

Memory is indeed a precious thing. I doubt not but that 
in every lifetime there are some events the remembrance of 
which is never obscured — some events which, at the time of 
their occurrence, make an impression so vivid that thoughts 
of them are rarely afterwards absent from the mind. 

We all of us have some experiences in common. Doubt- 
less some of you remember, as I do, the very first time when 
the meaning of a familiar prayer came flashing upon the 

c 
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mind as it had never done before. Most vividly do I re- 
member, how in the dim twilight of a winter's afternoon, the 
prayer, " Lighten our darkness," said by the tremulous voice 
of my master at school, seemed more expressive than ever it 
had done before of the desire of the soul for divine illumina- 
tion. Most vividly do I remember the day on which I first 
heard the Psalms chanted at one of the services of our 
Church. I must confess that I look back upon that day as 
opening out to me a new revelation of the beauty of worship. 
I was but a boy at the time ; but I could now, as I stand up 
in the pulpit, repeat the words and the chant, the echo of 
which still lingers with me — I could do this if it would not 
seem a strange departure from ordinary decorum. Or do 
any of you remember, as I do, reading a book which seemed 
first to awake within you a true intellectual life ? How the 
remembrance of such a day, as you perchance sat by the 
fireside, and saw with the inner eye a great world of noble 
thoughts unfolding itself before you, how it will cling to you^ 
and be a blessing to you always ! 

But not only have we recollections of such things as these 
to dwell upon — not only have we recollections of bright days, 
when the Lord was. -gracious to us, and sent His good angels 
to us, to rouse us to a perception of tilings beautiful and 
holy ; we have also remembrances of dark days abiding with 
us. As sinful men, we have sinful deeds to remember. The 
remembrance of such may in this life be weighing down the 
soul; or it may be a burden which the consciousness of 
divine forgiveness has made it easy to bear. In the life to 
come such remembrances may be retained as a constant 
proof of the Divine Redeemer's love. But also we must 
not shrink from facing the possibility that it may be the 
source of prolonged torment Are not our keenest sufferings 
in this world those of the mind? No mention of bodily 
ailments touches us so much as the words which tell us of 
a mind preyed upon with grief, or of a heart broken with 
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sorrow. As it is now, so will it ever be. In the world 
unseen, to which we are hastening, the punishment we have 
most to dread is that which will spring from the remembrance 
of a life wasted here. 

So was it with the rich man. But let me note that it is 
not asserted that the words which came to him in response 
to his appeal told him to remember what we generally call 
sins. The words are, " Son, remember that thou in thy life- 
time receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil 
things ; but now he is comforted and thou art tormented." 
He was to remember that he had lived a life of selfishness 
— that in the midst of his wealth he had taken his ease, 
lieedless of the miseries of the poor. He had to remember all 
this with bitterness ; the remembrance was a torture to him 
which he could not bear. 

Lazarus, too, took with him to the other world the gift of 
remembrance. But that which was a source of woe to the 
rich man was to him a well-spring of delight. He would 
remember, it is true, all his sufferings, all his sores ; but he 
would also remember that God had watched over him, and 
caused all things to work for his final good. 

O my friends ! let us all strive so to live that remem- 
brance shall in the unseen world be a blessedness to us, so 
that we shall be able to think of many many times in our 
life when we opened our souls to the Lord's loving inspira- 
tions, and, under the influence of His Divine Spirit, did good 
to those around us. 

O let us trust in Christ ! let us give ourselves wholly up 
to Him, and so live a life of union with Him. If we enter 
into that union with Christ, which will last for ever. He will 
so transform us that even if in the past there are sins which 
we cannot blot out of our remembrance — if the soul has its 
scars which though healed are not effaced^— we shall look 
upon the sins as forgiven by Him, we shall look upon Him' 
as the Divine Healer of the wounds which sin caused in our 
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hearts; we shall indeed look upon our forgiven sins as 
tokens of the great love of Jesus for our souls— of the great 
love of Him who came on earth to seek and to save sinners, 
to redeem them from their sins, and to restore them to the 
union for which sin had made them unfit — ^the union with 
the Divine — in which blessed union may you and I enter 
and ever abide. 



THE WIDOW'S TWO MITES. 

Matins, Seventh Sunday after Trinity, 1875. 
(Offertory for the Bangor Diocesan Church Building Society.) 

** And Jesus looked up, and saw the rich men casting their gifts into the 
treasury. And He saw also a certain poor widow casting in thither 
two mites. And He said, Of a truth I say unto you, that this 
poor widow hath cast in more than they alL For all these have of 
their abundance cast in unto the offerings of God : but she of her 
penury hath cast in all the living that she had." — S. Luke xxi. 
h 2, 3, 4- 

A GOOD lesson is here taught us. The poor widow offered 
to God what, for the time being, was her little all. The 
wealthy Jews, who had given their contributions, had but 
given what they could well spare from the abundance 
they possessed. It is well that we should heed the lesson 
here implied. It is well that the poor should be reminded 
that they, as well as the rich, can make acceptable offerings 
to God. It is well that the rich should be told that there is 
one thing in the world they cannot do so grandly, so royally, 
as the poor — and that is giving. It is well that the rich should 
be reminded that the loss of what they give distresses them 
but little, for they give it of their abundance. If they come to 
church and give their gold to be used in God's service, none of 
their comforts will thereby be diminished. They will be just 
as warmly clad, as daintily fed, as comfortably housed as 
ever. There will be no diminished glow in the winter's fire. 
There will be no tiresome cheeseparing to put up with. All 
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that the gift will affect will be the ruled page on which the 
record of expenses is kept. But to the really poor giving 
comes much more home. To them giving means extra pinch- 
ing and contriving. It is liable to leave the purse empty alto- 
gether. It is liable to affect the contents of the scanty larder. 
Those who know the poor best can tell of the many kind- 
nesses they manifest towards their neighbours whom distress, 
or illness, or any calamity overtakes. They can tell that 
though their hoard is little their hearts are great — how out of 
their penury, but also out of the abundance of their kindli- 
ness, they render self-denying help from their own slender 
meal, and spare the choicest morsels to tempt a sick one to 
eat, and sacrifice their own rest to nurse one who otherwise 
would have to contend with illness all alone. 

They also who work amongst the poor, ministering to their 
spiritual wants, bringing to them in their poverty the riches 
of the gospel of Christ, know well how to value the offerings 
which the poor, out of their penury, make in God*s house. 
At the churches, such as you find in large towns, free and 
open to all, and at which the maintenance of the services, 
and the carrying on of the various works of charity in the 
parish, have to depend on the freewill offerings of the wor- 
shippers, the poor man's pence and the poor widow's mite 
assert their powers. The offerings, though singly small, 
united are abundant. Many parish clergymen would rather 
have the poor always with them, to aid them in their work, 
than have to trust alone to the offerings of the few who 
are well-to-do. The poor, after all, cast in more than the 
rich. Like the widow in the gospel story, last in the social 
scale, they become first in the rank of givers. The first truly 
become last and the last first 

But the little incident of the widow and her two mites 
which outweighed the gifts of the rich may be so contem- 
plated as to yield even a nobler lesson than the one con- 
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nected with giving of offerings which it teaches so plainly and 
unmistakeably. 

There is more than one kind of riches, there is more than one 
kind of poverty, there is more than one kind of giving. The 
offerings of God mean more than gold, and silver, and pence. 

There are some riches that are common to people of 
all ranks. Amongst both the rich and the poor there may 
be the riches of mental endowment; there may be the 
riches of a contented disposition; there may be the 
riches of bodily health ; there may be the riches of per- 
sonal form and comeliness. There may be, too, various 
sorts of poverty. There may be the poverty of a mind 
doomed by its natural dulness to abide in ignorance ; there 
may be the poverty of a spirit prone to sadness and 
melancholy — ^given always to indulge in gloomy forebodings ; 
there may be the poverty of a frame diseased and heir to 
many ills ; there may be the poverty of a bodily presence 
mean and contemptible, lacking all beauty and grace. But 
of all, whether their mental and bodily endowments be 
abundant or scanty, there is one offering required. It is 
required by God. It is the offering of the whole life to 
Him. And though we should expect that what is offered 
should be offered in accordance with the Gospel rule, 
** Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much 
required,'' is it not too often otherwise % How oft, alas ! 
have the energies of a soul nobly endowed been devoted to 
the service of an earthly king, while the King of Heaven has 
been forgotten and unserved ! How oft have the sweetest 
tempered and most genial of men in their light-hearted 
pursuit of pleasure forgotten the Lord who gave them what 
He looked to have returned to Him ! How oft have health 
and strength of body been allied to feebleness of spiritual 
life, and been actompanied by no self-consecration to God 1 
How oft have the riches of personal beauty which the Lord 
Avould fain have had offered up to Him to be further enriched 
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with the beauty and the purity which come from beholding 
His face, — ^how oft have they become the willing slaves of 
sensual delights ! On the other hand, have there not been 
some of the most devoted servants of the Lord who have 
had little else to bring to Him than a humble and contrite 
spirit, — ^who have been unlearned and simple, and yet by 
quiet perseverance in the well-doing possible both to the 
wise and the simple, have attained to that which passeth all 
understanding ? Have there not been sad desponding souls 
who by bringing their burdened lives to Christ, have found 
rest and peace, and the power to bear the yoke of sorrow ? 
Have there not been afflicted ones whose weary lives have 
been offered to God, and whose souls have been thereby 
richly blessed ? Have there not been others who with no 
personal qualities to give them favoiu: in the eyes of men, — 
who with weak bodily presence, and speech rude and con- 
temptible, have yet found favour with God, and have lived 
so as to glorify Him abundantly ? 

In more ways than one the first may become last, and the 
last first. The poor ones of this world, bereft of natural 
endowments, widowed of earthly grace, may cast into the 
treasury of the Lord offerings more than all they who give of 
their abundance. 

But let us not misunderstand the incident. After all, the 
rich who cast their gifts into the treasury did out of their 
abundance cast in unto the offerings of God. Jesus Himself 
says so. Let no one then adopt the words of this story in 
order to have his fling at the rich, and to speak his flattery 
to the poor. The offerings of the rich are acceptable, even 
though the offerings of the poor are valued at their utmost 
as coming from their very penury. 

At the close of this morning's service a collection will be 
made in behalf of the Bangor Diocesan Chiurch Building 
Society. It will not be necessary to make any appeal to the 
regular members of this congregation, for it is by their own 
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expressed wish that the collection is to be made. But there 
may be some present who are not regular attendants. It is 
due to such that a few words should be said as to the 
specific purpose for which the collection is made, and that 
a few considerations should be brought forward to encourage 
them in joining in the free-will effort which will this morning 
be made by those with whom they have been uniting in 
prayer and praise. And perhaps all present will not be 
disinclined to listen to a word or two on the matter. 

All of you then this morning have an opportunity presented 
to you of joining with your fellow Churchmen in this Bangor 
Diocese in giving aid towards the building of churches in the 
Diocese, so that in every large and increasing town in the 
diocese, in every growing country parish, in every seaside ham- 
let springing up into the dimensions of a small town, provision 
may be made whereby an unbroken continuity of Church life 
may be possible for the children of the old inhabitants, for the 
new residents brought hither by the increase of trading enter- 
prise, and for the strangers who come to wander amid the 
mountain scenery, or to seek for health and recreation at its 
seaside retreats. 

When I say that this society — this Bangor Diocesan Church 
Building Society — ought to be most cordially supported, 
I am but quoting the words which were spoken to me last 
Sunday when I was asked to announce that the collection 
would be made to-day. Both we who reside in this beauti- 
ful country of Wales, and those of us who travel about from 
one part of it to another in holiday times, are well aware that 
there is great need for additional churches — ^need too for a 
thorough restoration of many of the ancient churches which 
have fallen into sad decay. All of us who know what has 
been done of late years in England in the way of Church- 
building, know also how great the need is in Wales, not 
simply for churches, but for beautiful churches. The rocks 
which have been heaped up around us by other than human 
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hands are very grand ; the trees which grow in their midst 
clothe them with beauty ; the mountains, which it is a con- 
stant delight for us to look upon, and to watch the play of 
the sunlight on them, and the moving splendour of the cloud- 
shadows, and the distant mystery of the purple haze — ^these 
are very glorious in their forms. The streams which rush 
and sparkle through our valleys make our hearts glad with 
their rippling music and their refreshing coolness ; the sum- 
mer sea which breaks upon our shores in one continuous 
murmur of joy, every time it bursts upon our view causes us 
almost to shout with rapture, " The sea ! the sea ! " O yes, 
the sea and the mountains are very beautiful ; beautiful too 
are our woods and waters. They are all a gift to us from the 
good Lord of life and beauty. And shall not the things we 
offer to Him be as beautiful as our poor human efforts can 
make them ? For every church we build we have to obliterate 
some of the bright green sward j we have, it may be, to cut 
down the trees of the Lord. We ought to replace the 
beautiful grass and trees by that which is beautiful too. We 
ought to 'put up what will be in perfect harmony with the 
beauty around us — ^what will, as it were, utter no sound ^not 
in perfect accord with that joyful hymn of praise which the 
psalmist of old declared was being always given forth by the 
voices of Nature. But beautiful churches are costly churches. 
Beautiful churches mean thurches on which the very patient 
thought of an artist has been bestowed, on which the very 
patient and careful toil of the workman has been spent. On 
every stone of a church there should be the impress of a 
thoughtful and reverent mind. The beauty which the stone 
helped to express before it was hewn out of its hillside quairy 
should not be obliterated by the chisel of an unthinking 
workman, but should have more definite outward expression 
given to it by the united thought of both architect and 
artisan. O my friends, looking as we do upon churches as 
buildings which we dedicate to God — ^as set apart for His 
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worship, in all our efforts at church-building let us not shrink 
from erecting what shall be beautiful. Let the moving 
thought of our hearts be that to which we have this morning 
heard David give expression, when he said, " Shall I offer 
imto the Lord that which cost me nothing? " 

Let us remember that ugly buildings — ^buildings in which 
■expression is given to no reverent thought, in which no effort 
is made to preserve the beauty of the natural forms around us 
— react injuriously upon the human mind. They that make 
them become like unto them. We may all of us verify the 
assertion for ourselves that they who put up ugly buildings, 
and become permanently attached to them, receive the 
punishment due to su^ch devotion to the Ugly. The un- 
sightly produces its corresponding effects on their minds. It 
produces oft a sour-faced solemnity, instead of a bright-faced 
earnestness, and a disposition to dwell in religious gloom 
and awe, rather than to seek the Gospel light of truth and 
love. 

If these thoughts on the necessity of all our churches being 
within and without very beautiful are the thoughts of us all, 
we shall all give very cheerfully towards the Church Building 
Fund of this diocese. Those of us who are rich will give 
of our abundance ; those of us who are poor will give of our 
penury. And our desires will be that all the churches in 
the land shall be worthy offerings from ourselves to the Lord. 
And this very church in which we now worship — this dear 
church of Tremadoc which we love so much — our one aim 
will be to render it both externally and internally a beauti- 
ful house of devotion. We shall be glad with the thought 
that its days of beauty are coming, and that it shall be to us 
in future days a shrine of beautiful gifts to the Lord, a home 
of beautiful thoughts, a sanctuary in which we shall all 
gather inspiration to go to Our homes and live beautiful 
lives. 

But let us not forget the great lesson I have tried to draw 
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from the Gospel story with which I started my sermon — the 
lesson that whatever we do in the way of giving we must not 
forget to give ourselves to the Lord — to Him who was an 
ensaraple to us in the matter of giving. He gave Himself 
for us out of the abundance of His divine love. He is still 
giving Himself for us and to us. All He asks in return is for 
us to give ourselves to Him. He desires, my friends, to 
draw us all into union with Himself, and so to accomplish 
that grand union of the human with the Divine shadowed 
forth in the union in His own sacred Person of the Son- of 
Mary with the Son of God. If we give ourselves to Him we 
shall find that He has given Himself to us ; we shall find 
ourselves drawn into mystic union with Him, inspired with 
His Divine Spirit, transformed into His Divine likeness. 



THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. 

Matins, July 26, 1874. 

" Jesus being wearied with His journey, sat thus on the well. There 
Cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water. Jesus saith unto 
her, Give Me to drink. Then saith the woman of Samaria unto 
Him, How is it that Thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, 
which am a woman of Samaria ? For the Jews have no dealings 
■wath the Samaritans. Jesus answered and said unto her. If thou 
knewest the gift of God, and who it is that saith to thee. Give Me 
to drink ; thou wouldest have asked of Him, and He would have 
given thee living water." — S. John iv. 6, 7, 9, 10. 

One of the incidents most vividly impressed upon the 
memories of all attentive readers of the Gospels is the meet- 
ing of Jesus with the woman of Samaria at Jacob's Well. 
We all know how Jesus in the early days of His ministry 
goes on foot with His disciples from Judaea to Galilee. 
He knows that the Jewish rulers have at last heard of His 
work and mission ; that they have heard with indignation 
that He has gathered around Him a band of disciples, and 
that ''these disciples, under His guidance, are aiding to 
increase the numbers of His converts, and are baptizing the 
new converts in His name. This especially causes them to 
be full of wrath. John the Baptist, the wild wandering 
preacher, he certainly also baptizes those who are roused to 
repentance by his fiery words j and the Jewish rulers have 
thrown no hindrance in his way. But they only tolerate in 
him what they dare not interfere with. The people are so 
attached to John, and hold his holy, self-denying life in the 
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Jordan deserts in such pious reverence that it would be 
dangerous for the Jewish leaders to try to stop his work. 
But this new zealot — this Jesus of Nazareth — His strange 
proceedings they will put an end to before He too becomes a 
dangerous favourite with the common folk. Jesus hears 
how their anger and jealousy are rearing themselves up 
against Him ; and doubtless deeming it better to go else- 
where, for the present at all events, with His gospel of 
peace and salvation, goes with His disciples towards Galilee. 
And He must needs go through Samaria. His home at 
Nazareth, whither He is really going, is some eighty miles 
distant. He is going to walk all the way. Think of our 
Savioiu: and His disciples braving the glare of an eastern 
sky as they go on their long walk; resting when the sun 
is hottest, or when they are weary and need refreshment and 
sleep, by the wayside wells or under the shade of the fig-trees 
or in the caves of the rocks. They have journeyed on for 
about six and thirty miles when they come to Jacob's Well, 
near to a place called Sychar, and close by the parcel of 
ground which Jacob gave to his son Joseph. They reach the 
well at about mid-day ; and Jesus is weary, and so sits down 
to rest upon the low wall which encircles the well, while His 
disciples go on a little further to Sychar to buy food where- 
with to make a mid-day meal. They doubtless go to seek 
out the shop or store of some Jewish resident in this land of 
Samaria, from whom they may buy the bfead they need so 
much. For the Jews, as a little later on the narrative itself 
teaches us, have no dealings with the Samaritans. Jews and 
Samaritans regard each other with deadly hatred. True, the 
people of Samaria declare that they are the descendants of i 
Joseph, the most honourable of the sons of Jacob : that they 
are the representatives too of the ten tribes of Israel. But 
the Jews laugh to scorn at their claims. " No ! no ! " they 
say, " The ten tribes were lost when the people of Israel 
were carried off captive into Persia and Assyria by Shal- 
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meneser, the Assyrian king. A few stragglers who had hid 
themselves in the forests and mountains and caves of the 
surrounding district, did indeed return, and united them- 
selves to the Greek and Syrian colonists who had established 
themselves in the deserted country. You Samaritans are 
not true Israelites ; you are only the descendants of the 
scanty remnant who united themselves in marriage with the 
idolatrous Greeks and Syrians who brought their gods of 
brass and stone into the desolated land. You are not true 
Israelites ; you are not the true chosen people of God. We 
despise you, we will treat you as outcasts. We will not 
poUute ourselves by mingling with the offspring of a heathen 
rabble. To do so would render us unclean." 

And so it is in vain that the Samaritans urge that they are 
really descended through the. line of Ephraim, from Joseph 
and Rachel ; and that Mount Gerizim on which their fore- 
fathers had built a sacred temple, is the hill which had been 
chosen for the republication of the Divine law. The Jews 
defy them to prove their descent ; their own descent from 
Judah is beyond all dispute. And as to the temple which 
the Samaritans had built for themselves, have they not, when 
assailed by persecution, been but too ready to renounce their 
God, and dedicate His temple to Jupiter or some other 
heathen god ? 

And so Jews and Samaritans go on, generation after 
generation, dwelling apart and in utter enmity — the Samari- 
tans looking upon the Jews as narrow-minded, cold-hearted 
bigots ; the Jews scorning the Samaritans as outcasts from 
the chosen people, and strangers to the one true God. 
There is never any interchange of courtesy between them — 
never any intercoiu^e. Such would render a Jew unclean. 
And to be unclean means to a Jew, something terrible to 
think of. It means to be compelled to live alone, as a 
prisoner in house or tent, to have to break up all vessels 
polluted by his own touch, to have to wash his own garments; 
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it means loss of time, loss of money, loss of pleasure, loss of 
everything that makes life endurable, as long as the imputa- 
tion of uncleanness attaches to him ; it means, in short, to 
be forsaken by his friends, and to be looked upon as cut-ofF 
from God. 

While our Lord is resting at the well-head, waiting for 
His disciples to return with the victuals they have gone to 
buy, there cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water. 
Jesus says unto her, "Give me to drink." The woman 
looks at Him amazed. If one of her own despised nation, 
or any wandering stranger, not a Jew, had asked her, she 
would not have paused a moment, but would have given him 
water to drink just as freely as Rebekah held her pitcher to 
the lips of Eliezer. But the wearied stranger before her is 
a Jew, and she knows that the great doctors at Jerusalem 
have bidden the Jews have nought to do with the Samaritans 
— ^to eat no bread they have baked, to taste no wine they 
have pressed, to drink no water they have drawn, and not 
even to exchange with them a word of kindly greeting. And 
so she says to our Lord in tones of surprise, " How is it that 
Thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me which am a woman 
of Samaria?" 

Then says Jesus unto her, " If thou knewest the gift of 
God, and who it is that saith to thee. Give Me to drink, thou 
wouldest have asked of Him, and He would have given thee 
living water." 

These are words full of grace and beauty. They are 
words we may well deeply ponder over. But we may first 
of all consider the lesson which the fact of our Lord address- 
ing a Samaritan woman yields to us, and the meaning which 
lies veiled beneath the words He uses. 

Notice that our Lord accosts the woman as soon as she 
comes nigh to the well. He does not wait for her to speak 
first. He looks upon her, and sees the deep need she has 
to be told the good news of salvation. He speaks to her 
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and tells her what as yet He has not told even to His 
devoted disciples. He leaves His disciples at present to 
see the marks of His divine mission in His wondrous works 
Of love and mercy, and gradually to grow into the knowledge 
of Himself as their Lord and Saviour. The poor Samaritan 
woman seeks not Him, yet He is resolved to be found of 
her. Others come to Him, seeking Him with earnest and 
passionate entreaty — falling at His feet, touching the hem of 
His garment, washing His feet with penitent tears. The 
woman of Samaria comes not thus. She does not knowingly 
come to Him at all. She comes simply to draw water at 
Jacob's well, for the uses of her household, or to satisfy the 
thirst of herself and family. She comes little thinking of the 
gracious offering of living water which the Messiah — the 
long-looked-for Messiah — would make to her. She comes 
to the well, and sees resting there a stranger ; but what is 
He to her ? He is but a Jew who thinks scorn of such as 
she is. She is not going to say anything to one who thinks 
the very air polluted by her presence. And yet that Jewish 
stranger, resting in His thirstiness and weariness at the well- 
side, speaks to her. He says unto her, "Give me to drink." 
At first these words seem not to have any deep-hidden 
meaning ; but wait, read on, listen to the gracious talk they 
lead up to. You see quickly how they are meant to lead 
the woman's thoughts gently from the water which bubbles 
up from the well-spring, to the water of life, the heavenly gift 
which Jesus Himself can bestow. 

" Give me to drink ! " To us now, my friends, these 
words suggest other thoughts as deep even as. the one I 
have touched upon. They speak of the thirst, which, under 
the broiling mid-day sun, our Saviour suffers from ; and so 
they tell us of the humanity of Him who is also Divine. 
They tell us that in all things, while on earth. He suffered, 
as we do ourselves. A toilsome walk under a burning 
eastern sky brings thirst and weariness to Him as much as 

D 
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it would do to our own feeble selves. They also call to our 
remembrance our dying Saviour on the cross, at the moment 
when His bodily agony is most intense, when His suffering 
is bitterest, when from His sacred wounds the precious 
blood has been flowing a weary time, when His body is 
tormented with a burning fever glow, and His parched lips 
open, and He murmurs, " I thirst." They proclaim to us 
likewise that Christ our Saviour thirsts for our immortal 
souls ; that the intensity of His dying fever thirst does but 
shadow forth the unbounded yearning of His soul towards 
us for whom He died. 

And that Christ should thus speak to the Samaritan 
woman for the sake of preparing her mind for the good 
tidings He goes on to reveal to her, shows that He had 
come to seek and to save the souls of all — of Gentiles as 
well as of Jews— of the Samaritans, the doubtful descendants 
of Joseph, as well as of the Jews, the undoubted children of 
Judah. The inspired voice of the aged Simeon had declared 
that the Child Jesus was the light to lighten the Gentiles 
and the glory of His people Israel. Upon Jew and Gentile 
then Jesus sheds His light, and to both reveals His glory. 
The portals of His Church shall be open both to the Jews 
who worship at Jerusalem, and to the Samaritans whose 
adoration was wont to ascend to the Most High, from the 
temple on Mount Gerizim. Henceforth there shall be none 
despised, none unclean ; all shall be proclaimed equal in 
God's sight ; what God has cleansed, no man shall call 
common. The self-righteousness which causes Jew to 
treat Samaritan as an outlaw, as an abhorred outcast, shall 
have no entrance into the Church of Christ ; the unrighteous 
contention, the mutual cursings, the bitter hatred, which 
keep Jew and Samaritan asunder, must not be known 
amongst the followers of Jesus, amongst those who accept 
His blessed gospel of peace and goodwill. 

As we have also seen, my friends, in reply to the exclama- 
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tion of the Samaritan woman at being asked for water by a 
Jew, Jesus utters very gracious words : " If thou knewest 
the gift of God, and who it is that saith to thee, Give Me 
to drink, thou wouldest have asked of Him, and He would 
have given thee living water." 

" Living water ! " The full force of this phrase will not 
strike us until we have paused for a moment to consider the 
images it would give rise to in the mind of one who dwelt 
beneath an eastern sky. We ourselves, my friends, are not 
so much touched by imagery relating to water and rain, as 
we are by imagery having reference to sunshine and bright 
blue skies. With the abundant moisture that falls upon 
these western isles, our most grateful feelings are roused by 
the thought, not of rain, but of cheerful sunshine ; and like 
the old Greeks, we are tempted to salute the sun with a 
joyful exclamation every time he emerges from behind a 
cloud. And yet we are not insensible to the blessings 
which God vouchsafes to us by sending His bounteous rain 
upon the earth. We are not so heedless as to forget the 
manifold uses of water — as to forget that water is the source 
of all the changefulness and beauty in the clouds above us, 
that water is the instrument by which the earth has been 
modelled into symmetry, and its rocks fashioned into 
glorious forms ; that under the form of snow it robes the 
mountain summits with transcendent light ; that under the 
guise of morning dew it clothes the autumn fields with silvery 
sheen ; that it is but drops of falling rain turning back sun- 
light to the eye, that produce the many-coloured rainbow ; 
that we see its varied glory and beauty in the foam of the 
torrent, in the broad lake, in the glancing river, in the wild, 
unwearied, imconquerable sea. Still we should fail to be 
touched by the beauty and depth of meaning involved in the 
words " living water," as would a dweller in an Eastern land. 
To understand the images which would be called up in the 
mind of an Eastern by mention of " living water,'* we should 
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read our Bibles carefully, and note the abundant references 
to wells and water springs, and how often they are spoken 
of as " special gifts of God, life-giving and divine." Or we 
should have journeyed to the far East, we should know the 
weariness of wandering in a sandy desert, with a scorching 
sun in a burning sky, the air around all cloudy with dust, 
the distant mountains quivering in the tremulous haze. We 
should know what it is to suffer from enervating heat, from 
torturing thirst. Our minds would then gratefully welcome 
the thought of living water. At the sound of such words, 
we should think with delight of everything associated with 
water: we should think of the spring of water rising up 
under the shadow of a great rock in a weary land, of the 
well dug in the desert long ago by patriarchal hands, and 
of our own delight at reaching the same at the close of a 
toilsome day. 

But by living water Jesus does not mean earthly water. 
He means a gift which is from heaven. He means the 
divine life which flows from Himself. He means the 
divine spiritual life which is ever outflowing from His sacred 
heart into the souls of His earthly brethren. Of this living 
water earthly water is His own chosen symbol 

And, my friends, the more we ponder upon the divinely- 
chosen symbol of the life with which Christ nourishes and 
enriches the souls of His brethren on earth, the more are 
we struck by its marvellous appropriateness. Water ! what 
is it ? Is it not life-giving and nourishing ? Where there 
is water there is life ; where there is life there is water. The 
land is barren and dry where no water is, but even the 
wilderness may be made to blossom as the rose if the clouds, 
do but pour their moisture upon it. No wonder that the 
earliest of the great Greek philosophers in his search after 
truth conceived that water was the ultimate principle of the 
imiverse— the very essence of all created matter — the primal 
ice from which by manifold and subtle transformations 
Creator had made all things. 
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Think again of water as it passes through its unchanging 
cycle of change — as caressed by the sunbeams it springs up 
from the ocean, springs up to the highest vault of heaven, in 
the form of vapour invisible to the human eye — as it there 
becomes visible in the moving clouds, which form what has 
been called Nature's ever-changing picture gallery — as it 
descends in the form of star-crystalled snow, or in drops of 
rain — ^as it becomes massed around the mountain summits 
in snow-fields of dazzling whiteness — as it descends the 
winding valleys in the form of glaciers whose blue-tinted ice 
is ever moving with silent and irresistible energy, ever moving 
onwards and downwards — ^as it trickles down the moimtain 
guUeys in tiny rills — ^as it leaps over crags in foaming 
cataracts — ^as after various omnipresent cleansing and fertilis- 
ing work — making the grass to grow upon the mountains, and 
causing the herb to grow for the service of men — it gathers 
together into river channels, and hurries on to join once 
more the waters of the ocean from which whilom it sprang. 

Is it not, in its various omnipresent and beneficent mani- 
festations, a fitting symbol of the divine life which flows from 
the heart of Christ to enrich the souls of His human 
brethren? Just as all fruitful soil and everjrthing living 
which springs firom it, is more or less saturated with the 
moisture which falls upon it or is conveyed to it by a thou- 
sand tiny channels, so are all who are members of the Chris- 
tian Church — ^all who are in union with Christ — members 
of that Church and in union with Christ by virtue of the 
divine life flowing from the heart of Jesus to take up its 
abode in their hearts, and fill them with all spiritual 
blessings. 

Without this divine life we can have no spiritual life 
within us. If it be withdrawn from us our souls droop and 
faint They feel far from the heavenly home, banished from 
the Lord's presence. They feel themselves to be in a barren 
and dry land where no water is. 
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Sadly, indeed, do, we fed our need of this heavenly life, if it 
be withdrawn from us. We feel, as it were, our hands para- 
lysed, our brains inert, our tongues speechless. We feel 
diom of the power to do what once seemed to us easy to 
achieve. 

It is want of this life which mars the work of the Christian 
minister and renders the ministry of reconciliation in his 
hands a failure — ^which enfeebles the efforts of the Christian 
preacher as he strives to impress upon his hearers truths ■ 
which he perhaps has grasped with his intellect, but which 
for lack of divine life within him have not become living 
realities in his souL 

Whatever be the work which we have to do in this world 
it will never be done with so much might — ^it will never 
be done so effectually — ^as when our souls are throbbing 
with the fulness of divine life. That artist was right who, 
feeling it so hopeless for him to attempt to realise on canvas 
the glorious visions which before had floated through his 
soul, used to kneel down and pray for more divine life to be 
vouchsafed to him. 

Work of any kind — the work of the poet, of the artist, of 
the teacher, of the artisan, or of the woman who simply 
strives to order her household aright, and to train up her 
children in the nurture and fear of the Lord, will be done 
most nobly when the soul is animated with the life which 
is ever flowing from the heart of Christ. 

O my friends, may we ever strive and yearn for this divine 
life to be our portion, so that we may do the duties of this 
our earthly life with a strength which the Lord alone can 
impart, with a clearness of spiritual vision which can alone 
be granted by Him, and so that even on this earth the 
heavenly life may be quickened within us, and a triumphant 
progress commenced — ^a progress which shall know no end- 
ing, but which shall be continued evermore in the spiritual 
jrond. 



THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN. 

Matins, S. Luke's Day, 1874. 

** Luke, the beloved physician, and Demas, greet you." — CoL. ir. 14. 
" Timothy, do thy diligence to come shortly unto me ; for Demas hath 

forsaken me, having loved this present world. Only Luke is with 

me."— -2 Timothy iv. 9, 10, 11. 

Of Saint Luke, whose festival we this day celebrate in our 
service of prayer and praise, very little is known. Antioch 
in Syria was his birthplace. The city was placed on the 
most northern slope of the Lebanon range. Its walls were 
washed by the river Orontes. S. Luke himself tells us that 
at his native city the disciples of our Lord were first called 
Christians. Many have doubtless thought the people of 
Antioch worthy of commendation for so choosing a name 
which the Lord's followers ever since have been known by ; 
but such commendation we have to withhold, when we find 
that they who chose the name were notorious for their ready 
wit, and for their smartness in inventing what we call nick- 
names, or terms of reproach. They deemed forsooth that 
they had fastened such a term on the band of zealots who 
had gathered around themselves a community of fellow- 
worshippers, by naming them after the despised Nazarene 
who had claimed to be the Anointed One. They little 
thought that the title they thus bestowed in light-hearted 
derision, would be looked upon by-and-by as the most 
honourable title any one could possess. At Antioch then, 
it was that S. Luke was bom of Gentile parents. All that 
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I can tell you as to his early life spent between the northern 
crags of Lebanon and the rushing waters of the Orontes, is 
that he was there instructed in the art of healing. He enters 
upon the stage of life as Luke the Physician. 

When he became Luke the disciple of Jesus, is unknown. 
Some have supposed that he was one of the seventy 
disciples ; that he was the companion of Cleopas on the 
evening walk to Emmaus, which he so touchingly describes 
in his Gospel. Others have supposed that he was one of 
the Apostle Paul's converts. 

From his own narrative in the Acts of the Apostles, he 
seems to have joined S. Paul at Troas on his first missionary 
journey. He seems to have gone with him into Macedonia, 
whither, as you know, the great missionary Apostle went in 
response to the strange vision which appeared to him in the 
night, when he beheld a man of Macedonia, who besought 
him, saying, "Come over into Macedonia and help us." 
Luke went with Paul as far as Philippi. You will remember 
the Sabbath scene there described by him, how the two 
missionaries of Christ went outside the city to the river side 
and joined together in prayer, and spoke to those who 
gathered around them the Gospel message that was ever on 
their lips, and how Lydia, the seller of purple, herself and 
household, heard the good words, how she listened with 
deep attention, and how the water of the river became 
the holy water of baptism for herself and her whole 
household. 

At Philippi, Paul seems to have left Luke, and for seven 
years the physician of Antioch preached the Gospel of 
Christ to the little church of faithful ones at Philippi — to 
the little church which, under his ministrations, must have 
grown into a larger one to justify Paul in after-years writing 
from Rome " to all the saints in Christ Jesus which are at 

ilippi, with the bishops and deacons.** 

the end of the seven years, Luke was joined again at 
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Philippi by Paul, who, during his three months' stay there, 
seems to have sent Luke and Titus to Corinth as the bearers 
of the letter we now call his second epistle to the Corinthians, 
in which letter Luke is spoken of as one " whose praise is 
in the Gospel throughout all the churches ; " indicating the 
unwearied zeal of Luke in preaching the Gospel, and the 
esteem in which he was consequently held. 

Luke was again Paul's companion on the journey to 
Rome spoken of in the 27th chapter of the Acts — ^the 
jounley in which Paul went as the prisoner of Julius, a 
centurion of Augustus's band. 

It was during Paul's imprisonment at Rome that he wrote 
the Epistle to the Colossians, from which the first of my 
texts is taken ; and it was during his second imprisonment 
that he wrote the Epistle to Timothy, from which I have 
taken the second of my texts. 

Luke was thus the Apostle's companion, not only during 
his first imprisonment, but also during his second. He was 
to the prisoner at Rome a fiiend faithful unto death. 

There was another who was not so faithful. His name 
was Demas. " Luke, the beloved physician, and Demas, 
greet you," says S. Paul to the Colossians. But afterwards, 
when writing to Timothy, he says, and with a troubled heart, 
" Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this present world. 
Only Luke is with me." 

This is the last glimpse afforded us of the great Evan- 
gelist. It is just sufficient to enable us to picture him to 
ourselves as he daily goes to the prison-house of the great 
Apostle, to administer consolation, or to cheer him with 
kindly words. 

Let us note, first of all, that Luke, to begin with, is [a 
physician. After a while he becomes a Christian physician. 
He becomes a physician to the souls as well as to the bodies of 
his fellow-men. And years after he had laboured for his Lord 
and Master by* preaching the Gospel, and by his ministra- 
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tions to the churches, S. Paul, whose oft infirmities he 
doubtless had from time ^to time relieved, speaks of him as 
" the beloved physician." 

Taking the word " physician " to include all who devote 
themselves to the art of healing, let us consider the import 
of the transition from " physician " to " Christian physician '* 
and to " beloved physician." 

It seems to me that in a Christian community, no one 
can be a physician in the fullest sense of the word — ^no one 
can have it in his power to minister to his ailing brothers 
and sisters with the utmost efficacy, unless he is a Christian. 
It seems to me that this body of mine which is so fearfully 
and wonderfully made — which is the abiding-place of an 
immortal spirit, should have to attend it in times of sickness, 
one who believes in the invisible part of my being, one who 
is conscious of the relations in which I stand to the invis- 
ible world — ^to the world in which my soul will have to 
dwell when the time comes for it to depart from its fleshly 
tabernacle. If I consisted simply of a framework of bone, 
of a collection of muscles, of a congeries of blood-vessels, of 
a network of nerves, and of a brain, the quiverings of whose 
tissue produced the thoughts that attend me in my waking 
moments — if I were simply this and nothing more, then it 
would suffice for me to have as physician one who had not 
deluded himself into supposing that beneath the seen there 
was an3rthing unseen. But I and you too do not believe 
that we have summed up the totality of our being, when we 
have pointed out all that can be seen with the eye, or 
touched with the hand. We know that our flesh throbs in 
unison with the life enshrined within it, and that when it 
ceases to do so, the life will not be ended. We require 
then a recognition of all that is within us, from one who 
wishes to lay upon us healing hands. We require a recogni- 
tion of the fact of the intimate union of body and soul, and 
fact that this union is so complete — ^that the sympathy 
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running through our complex nature is so unbroken, that 
the thoughts we think, and the whole demeanour of our 
souls, have a potent influence upon the well-being of our 
bodies. We require, then, in a physician, one who is able 
both to deal with the outward mechanism of our bodies, and 
to play upon the invisible chords of the spirit, which, as they 
vibrate harmoniously or discordantly, determine whether 
order or disorder shall prevail in the sphere of our physical 
nature. We require, indeed, that our physicians shall be 
large-hearted, sympathetic. Christian men. 

Happily we all know of such. We have had very little 
experience of the other sort. We have seen very little of 
those who look upon their patients as so many interesting 
cases, who value them only as helping to contribute a few 
items to medical statistics. Such as these would do us more 
harm than good, if the very indignation aroused within us by 
their presence had not upon us a healthy healing effect 
But we know, do we all, of beloved physicians whose very 
greeting, as they enter the sick-room, inspires with hope;, 
men of cheery presence; men who recognise in the pale 
faces upturned to look at them the expression of the inward 
soul ; men who know that healing is not effected merely by 
tightening or loosening a few of the material screws of our 
bodily mechanism, but by the action of the invisible mind 
which has contact with the physical frame at countless 
different points. They know that that mysterious part of 
our nature which we speak of as our souls, or which when 
working simply rationally or intellectually we call the mind, 
may be influenced' in endless ways from the world of spirit 
of which the Christian is ever conscious. So they come 
striving to exercise, by look, and voice, and gesture, an in- 
fluence cheerful, tender, and sympathetic. And when the 
change is going on — ^the restorative change from disease to 
health, from disorder to order — ^they know that it is more by 
. the unconscious working of the mind which is in a wonder- 
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ful way rousing itself to its duty of setting its house in order, 
than by any mechanical manipulations of their own, that the 
healthful transformation is taking place. Believing thus in 
the restorative power of nature — as it used to be called and 
that quite rightly — ^and believing also that it is part of the 
economy of nature — for so the Lord of nature has ordained 
— ^that the enlightened sympathy and help of a fellow-being 
should be brought to bear on human sufferers, the wise 
Christian physicians — the physicians who share with S. 
Luke, with the saintly hero of our to-day's festival, the title 
of " beloved physicians " — find it essential to cultivate the 
graces of Christian gentleness, to so discipline themselves as 
to carry everywhere with them a wise tenderness, and 
beneath the manly bearing of one in robust health — for the 
Christian physician ever aims to keep himself so — ^to possess 
that boundless sympathy which makes itself evident by touch 
and look and in all the little attentions required from one 
who ministers to the needs of the sick. 

Such thoughts as these are not new ones. The medical 
men of Christendom have long recognised as their model 
that dear saint who is called in my text " the beloved phy- 
sician." And here the thought comes into my mind that in 
a church, in which it has often been my privilege to minister, 
one of the most recent memorial windows is to the memory of 
one who had laboured long in the neighbourhood as a medical 
man, and that the picture in the window is that of " Saint 
Luke, the Beloved Physician." Our saint of to-day has 
long been recognised as the patron saint of those who prac- 
tise the healing art ; and medicine has thus been allied with 
the religion of Him who is accepted as the Divine Physician. 

Our texts bid us notice the faithfulness of S. Luke as a 
friend of the Apostle Paul. Demas, who was with the 
Apostle at first, at last deserts him. " Demas hath forsaken 
me, having loved this present world." Let us think our best 
even of Demas. Let us hope that the love of the old Pagan 
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world did not enthral him to the end, but that he again 
returned to the Church he had forsaken — returned to that 
society which though in the world was not of it — though in 
the midst of a world for the most part given up to deadly 
superstition and idolatry, and overrun by evil spiritual influ- 
ences, had no part or lot in such world. But S. Luke re- 
mained true to the end to his old friend, to him whose 
companion he had been on his first missionary journey. He 
was the only one of the old friends who stayed with PauL 
" Only Luke is with me," says the Apostle, sadly. And we 
may imagine that S. Luke was with him until his apostolic 
days were closed in martyrdom, until he received that 
glorious crown promised to all who are faithful to their 
Lord unto death. 

But our affection and love go towards S. Luke not only 
because he was the beloved physician and the beloved 
friend — the one is always the other — of the Apostle Paul, 
but also because he was an Evangelist. We have his writ- 
ing enshrined in our Church's sacred Book. He has left for 
us a record of the acts of our Lord, -and a record of the acts 
of our Lord's Apostles. Think of the many things for which 
we owe him our deepest gratitude. The only Gospel Hymns 
which the Church possesses are those which S. Luke has pre- 
served for us. The Hymn of the Baptist's father, the Song 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Song of Symeon — these are 
treasures which S. Luke has stored up for us in his holy GospeL 

And if also you read that Gospel carefully, you will note 
how the Beloved Physician recognises emphatically his Lord 
and Master as the Divine Physician of both the bodies and 
souls of men. It is upon some of S. Luke's verses, telling 
of the healing of the sick by the loving hands of our Lord,, 
that our own sweet hymn is based : — 

" At even, ere the sun was set. 

The sick, O Lord, around thee lay ; 
O in vhat divers pains they met ! 
O with what joy they went away ! " 
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And more than this. It is in S. Luke's gospel that we read 
that the first disciples of our Lord were endowed by him 
with the power to heal the sick as well as to preach the 
gospel This suggests thoughts which alone would fill a 
sermon. Is the thought that the hands of the church's 
ministers are now powerless a sad one ? Are we to look upon 
the loss of that early power as evidence that we are not, 
after all, the lineal descendants of those whom Christ called 
to do works such as He had done? I have not time to 
answer this question ; but I will ask another, which I will 
also leave unanswered. Are we, by virtue of the priesthood 
of all believers in Christ — are we to look upon the Christian 
phjrsicians of the world as those upon whom the apostolic 
mantle of healing has fallen ? 

Leaving you these questions to ponder upon, I will close 
by asking you to remember that the title, " beloved phy- 
sician," is S. Luke's for evermore. It is his title still. He 
is now amongst the blessed saints. He is not severed firom 
us. He is with us this morning. Heaven is no distant land, 
but lies about all the Lord's faithful ones. He who was once 
so true and faithful a servant of the Divine Physician of 
souls is a true and faithful servant now. He would not 
desire an idle and useless existence. He is glad to be one 
of those sent forth as ministering spirits to the heirs of sal- 
vation, and as such our love and devotion should be expressed 
to him on this his Festival Day. 



THE BLESSED SAINTS. 

Matins, All Saints' Day, 1874. 

"** Lo, a great multitude, which no man could number, of all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before the throne, and 
before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their 
hands ; and cried with a loud voice, saying. Salvation to our God 
which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb." — The Reve- 
lation OF S. John the Divine, vii. 9, 10. 

Solemn thoughts should fill our minds on this sacred festival 
of the Christian Church — ^the festival of All Saints. But the 
thoughts ought not to be strange to us. They are really 
bidden to rise within us at every one of our services. At 
every matins and at every evensong, when we recite the 
Apostle*s Creed, we declare our belief in the Communion of 
Saints. Surely such words cannot cross our lips without the • 
necessary accompanying thoughts flashing through our 
minds. Every time, too, we pray for the whole state of the 
Church miHtant, we bless the Lord's holy name, for all His 
servants departed this life in His faith and fear. And later 
on, in the solemn Eucharistic service, we do more than 
merely acknowledge the existence of the saints of the Church 
above, and express our belief in their communion with the 
saints on earth ; we do more than bless the Lord's name for 
His faithful ones ; we consciously raise our voices to com- 
mingle with the voices of angels and archangels, and of all 
the company of saints in heaven, to laud and magnify the 
Lord's glorious name. The thoughts which do but form 
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part of a long procession of solemn thoughts on other days, 
are to-day bidden to occupy the whole field of our vision as 
we direct our gaze heavenwards. 

Lest there should be any lurking reluctance on the part of 
the devout and loving Christian soul to welcome this festival 
with enthusiasm, let us enquire into its import. 

What is the Festival of All Saints ? what to-day do we 
celebrate? On Christmas day we joyfully celebrate the 
nativity of our blessed Lord. On Good Friday we mourn- 
fully commemorate His death. Do we intend, by keeping 
the festival of All Saints, to honour the saints in like manner 
as we honour our dear Lord ? Let us see. Why did our 
Lord come upon earth ? Why did He take upon Himself the 
human form ? Man was wandering far from God. Christ 
came to bring the wanderer to the Father's house — to restore 
the human soul to a state of reconciliation with God who 
had always loved it. Humanity had been brought into the 
depths of humiliation by sin and suffering — ^by the inherited 
sins of a thousand generations, by the sins which day-by-day 
flourished more and more in the heart's corrupt soil ; by the 
sufferings of conscience, which, though its reproaches were 
a constant torment, was the indelible mark of man's likeness 
to his Maker. Christ came upon earth to raise His brother 
man from humiliation to glorification — from the humiliation 
of sin and suffering to the glorified life of victory over sin, 
and of ever-progressing holiness. He first of all symbolised 
the work He had to do, by raising the humanity, which in 
His own sacred person, was mystically united to the Divinity 
— ^by raising that to glorification from humiliation. That 
accomplished. He commenced and has ever since carried on 
the work of bringing the whole of Humanity into the like 
glorified union with the Divinity. And our Christian 
brothers and sisters who in times past have departed this 
life to be for ever with the Lord, have had wrought in them 
that divine transformation which Christ is ever striving to 
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bring about in the hearts of all His human brethren. They 
have passed from humiliation to glorification. The Lord 
has removed from them the garments of sin, and has clothed 
them in the white robes of saintliness. He has breathed 
into their souls the breath of a new and glorified life. He 
has gathered them around Himself in the spiritual world. 
Around Him they ever dwell, fellow-workers with Him in 
the great work of the regeneration and glorification of the 
children of men. 

Our festival of All Saints is really then a festival on which 
we celebrate the work of our Lord amongst the souls of men. 
For surely, as we think of all who have become saints in 
heaven, we may say of the transformation wrought in them 
from sinfulness to holiness, " It is the Lord's doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes.'* We shall not, therefore, worthily 
keep the festival, unless, with those blessed ones whom S. 
John the Divine beheld in mystic vision, we ascribe " Bless- 
ing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, 
and power, and might, unto our God for ever and ever.'' 

And yet, by virtue of the union of the saints with the Lord 
— by virtue of the union which it must be] our own great 
desire to enter into more perfectly — our thoughts have to go 
towards the saints in heaven, as well as to the Lord in 
heaven. He refuses to be sundered from the great life of 
Humanity. He says of His blessed ones that their heavenly 
abodes have been prepared for them from the foundation of 
the world. He says of His little ones on earth that " whoso 
shall receive one such in My name receiveth Me." He says 
that a kindness rendered to one of the least of His earthly 
brethren is a kindness done unto Himself. And'so we cannot 
do honour to the saints without doing honour to the Lord of 
all saints. We cannot think of them without thinking too of 
the divine source of all their holiness. 

But the phrase " Communion of Saints," which is so often 
on our lips, reminds us that not only is there in_heaven a 
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society of just ones made perfect, but also on earth a band 
of servants of the Lord, who are pressing forward to the high 
mark of saintliness, who are living a saintly life by reason of 
their very endeavours to submit to the guidance of a loving 
Lord. We cannot have sympathy for the saints in heaven 
unless we have also sympathy for the saints on earth — for all 
the good and noble souls who are working for the Lord in 
the Church on earth. O my friends, have we this sym- 
pathy? Do we live in heart-nearness to the Lord's faithful 
ones? Do we love their gentleness and tenderness, their 
truth and purity? Do we strive to live in ever-increasing 
sympathy with the noble thoughts that spring from the 
gradual regeneration of the human intellect by the Lord of 
all? Or are we too engrossed in our business, in our 
domesticities, in our sports and recreations, to submit to the 
culture which springs from communion with the devout 
thinkers of the world ? If we put our hand to business we 
should do all its duties with all our might ; but there is a 
higher life than the life of business, and the higher may sur- 
round and interweave itself with the lower. Our home life 
may be very decorous, but if there never runs through it an 
electric sympathy with the noble thoughts that are ever 
welling up from the great heart of a regenerated humanity^ 
how unutterably dull it may become! Our sports — our 
English sports — who would say a single word against 
them, contributing, as they do, to manliness and personal 
vigour? but if, as the body glows with health, the mind 
never kindles with enthusiasm by coming into contact with 
the truths revealed by the explorers of the world of nature 
and the world of thought, all that manly sports can do for 
the Englishman is to make of him a splendid, healthy 
creature. 

But the soul should be in health as well as the body. The 
soul should be in splendid health. The soul should exercise 
itself by breathing that atmosphere of pure thought by which 
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the saints of the days that are past were encircled on earth, 
and which surrounds all who reverently follow in their holy 
footsteps. The soul should discipline itself by bravely refus- 
ing to be wearied in all its attempts to imitate the lowliness 
and humility of Christ — the lowliness and humility without 
which no one has ever been able to ascend the holy hill of 
the Lord. Pure thoughts and lowly thoughts are what are 
needed to help on the soul's true culture, — ^pure thoughts 
which bring the soul into the presence of God ; lowly thoughts 
which prompt to deeds of charity and self-denial towards our 
fellow-men. 

O if we would commune with the saints, we must submit 
to the Lord's guidance — we must follow Him as He leads us 
along the path of saintliness. If the phrase " Communion 
of Saints " is to be to us other than a fine-sounding one, 
emptied of all real meaning — if it is to be to us the centre of 
a reahn of thought which we can never weary of exploring, 
we must first be assured that the transformation which the 
Lord has perfected in the saints has been commenced within 
ourselves. As He perfected that transformation in the saints 
in glory, so is He still carrying it on in the saints who walk 
. yet on earth in the path of humiliation and duty, and so 
will He commence and carry it on in us if we but trust in 
Him. 

" The Communion of Saints ! '* O if we dwell on that 
phrase long, and if we get to know of the holy lives of Chris- 
tian men — if our hearts are deeply touched as we read of 
the sweetness, and tenderness, and gentleness, arid lowliness of 
the saints of old, how we learn more and more of the meaning 
of the phrase which precedes that in our Creed — ^the phrase 
" the Holy Catholic Church." Holy men and women there 
have been in all branches of the Christian Chiurch. Not all their 
names are inscribed on an earthly roll-call. The true calendar 
from which not the name of the hmnblest saint is absent is 
in the Lord's keeping. As we get to know more and more 
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of those who have lived lives of holiness and usefulness, we 
fed that the limits of any one branch of the Church Catholic 
are too narrow for the flow of our awakened sympathy, and 
we are fain to acknowledge that God's inspiring love acts 
upon the hearts not only of His children in our own English 
Church, but also of His children in other Churches and in 
other lands, and that all Churches in which the life of Christ 
is manifested in the lives of their members form but one 
grand Holy Catholic Church. 

Some of you, I know, have read of the exquisite sweetness 
and gentleness of that sainted soul of Italy, Saint Francis of 
Assisi. I am sure that if you all were to read of him, he 
would never drop out of your thoughts, he would be num- 
bered among your saintly friends, to keep in sympathy with 
whom is of itself a purifying discipline. I am sure, too, your 
thoughts would be as mine, when some forty days ago I visited 
his birthplace on the sunny slopes of the Appenines — that his 
Church was not an alien Church to that in which my friends 
at home were striving to grow into union with Christ — that 
there was in truth only one Church for him and for us all, 
and that the Holy Catholic Church — the Church whose one 
foundation is Jesus Christ the Lord. 

O my friends, what an increased interest would be given 
to our Christian worship, if the deep thoughts which cluster 
around the doctrine of the Communion of Saints could be 
with us continually — if each one of us could think as we were 
on our road to church — " I am going to pray and sing, but 
not alone ; I am going to pray and sing with friends and 
neighbours with whom I live in Christian unity; but not 
only with them ; the Lord who accepts our worship has 
others also to whom He listens ; I am going to pray and 
sing along with a heavenly choir of saints and angels — along 
with the blessed ones who, arrayed in white, sing to the Lord 
the song of the redeemed." O if such thoughts were ours, no 
outward ritual would clothe our service with such solemn 
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beauty as would our own enkindled imaginations. Our very 
prayer-books would have their pages illuminated with bright 
glowing pictures. At the mention of the words " Communion 
of Saints/' we should be so vividly conscious of the nearness 
of heaven that we should see before us the great procession 
of the company of saints. At the mention of the faithful 
departed from the Church militant on earth to the Church 
triumphant in heaven, thoughts of all whom we have ever 
known and loved would come rushing upon us, dimming the 
outward eye, it may be, but gladdening the inner eye with a 
vision of the greater happiness which is now their portion. 
And as in the Communion Service we uttered the " Holy, 
holy, holy. Lord God of hosts, heaven and earth are full of 
Thy glory : glory be to Thee, O Lord most high," we should 
in truth be conscious that we were joining with angels and 
archangels and with all the company of heaven, in lauding 
and magnifying the Lord's glorious name — we should be so 
conscious that the very sound of the angelic strains sung by 
the voices of the saints in heaven would fall upon the inner 
ear, and we should hear too our own voices commingling 
with theirs, and feel that communion with the saints meant 
union with them in the Lord — that it was one phase of the 
life hidden with Christ in God. Of which union, of which 
hidden life, may you and I, as we grow older, gain more and 
more blessed experience. 



THE DEATHFUL SLEEP. 

Matins, First Sunday in Advent, 1874. 
'* Now it is high time to awake out of sleep.'* — RoM. xiii. 2. 

What is the sleep which the Apostle tells us it is time to 
awake from ? Alas, my friends, that the word sleep should 
have to be used in the sense we must here understand it ! 
Sleep ! most welcome word 1 Watch a child sleeping at 
night ! Look at its innocent face telling of the indwelling 
innocent soul ! Think of the sleep which is so grateful to us 
all when the toil of the day is ended ; the sleep which brings 
ease and unconsciousness to the sufferer on the bed of sick- 
ness ; the sleep which comes like a heaven-sent gift to weary 
and heavy-laden souls whom sorrow and trials have laid low. 
Ponder for a moment upon the sleep which the good Lord 
giveth His beloved. Think of the loved ones you yourselves 
have known, whose eyes you have closed in death — ^who 
have fallen asleep in Jesus. You will then feel tempted to ask 
— Can there be any other sleep than the sleep of innocence, 
the sleep of the toil-worn, the sleep of the sufferer, the sleep 
of the sorrowful, the sleep of those who are resting for ever 
from earthly labours ? Ay, my friends, there is. It is the 
sleep of sin — the confused and restless sleep into which all 
who are willing slaves to sin have fallen. This is not a sleep 
whose ending brings with it light and life. It is a sleep 
which, if we are not roused from it, has no end but death. 
It is the sleep out of which the Apostle bids us with warning 
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cry to awake. It is the sleep of which the Psalmist cried, 
*' Lighten mine eyes, O Lord my God, lest they sleep the 
sleep of death." It is indeed the sleep of death — the sleep 
which overtakes the soul on its way to the dark valley of the 
shadow of spiritual death. It is ever high time to awake out 
of such sleep. 

The sleep of sin — or the sinful sleep — is the sleep of the 
•conscience. Every healthful, wakeful soul is in such relation 
to the divine influences which surround us all as to be able 
to hear that inner voice — that utterance of our inner selves 
which is in accord with the divine will. But if the soul is 
in an unhealthy state, if it is in a state of moral torpor, 
the inner voice is no longer heard. It is not that divine 
influences are withdrawn ; but it is that the soul in its 
dormant state is unfit to respond to divine promptings. It 
has so wandered away from God that it has ceased to be 
nourished with the thoughts and inspirations which build up 
the divine life within us. The inner eye has become dull of 
sight ; the inner ear has become dull of hearing. A deathful 
sleep has overpowered the whole soul. It is a wild feverish 
sleep, in which the moral pulse throbs no longer in rhythmi- 
cal accord with the melodious undertones which ever make 
themselves heard wdthin the souls of all who earnestly press 
forward along the pathway of the redeemed, but beats in 
fitful response to the cravings of the depraved passions and 
of the perverted will. 

The sleep of sin is a sleep from which it is hard to be 
aroused. The soul is lost in its deathly slumber. The 
living Christian soul possesses a lively faith. Spiritual things 
are by the faithful soul discerned, and this discernment is 
its life, its salvation. But the soul sunk in indifference, in 
frivolity, in wilful ignorance, in selfishness, is lifeless — is lost 
— ^because it is in utter unconsciousness of the things of the 
higher life. If we see a man who is never in any way moved 
— as some are even to tearful speechlessness — when hearing 
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an exquisite melody, we say of him that he has no soul for 
music. If he is never awed by the grandeur of the moun- 
tains, if the trees of the Lord disclose to him in vain their 
wondrous beauty, if in the moving cloud or the restless sea 
he never sees anything which induces him to lay aside the 
thoughts and cares of a lower life, we may say of him that 
he has no soul for the diyine beauty of the natural world. 
And so if a man move through this world with no thought 
of the future world — ^with no faith in things not seen by the 
bodily eye, with no concern for the things hoped for by the 
Christian soul — ^with no enkindled spiritual imagination 
which enables him to realise that the Lord is a living God, 
that the unseen life is a real life, that the spiritual world is a 
real world in which all who pass away from this earth are 
still alive unto God, then surely we may say of such a one 
that he has no soul for the things of eternity. We may say 
that his soul is lost in the slumber of death to all that con- 
cerns the higher life. Heaven exists in vain for such a one ; 
his thoughts are never turned thitherward. The Lord of 
Heaven is but a name which, whenever it appears on the 
printed page suggests not the divine and gracious form ever 
visible to the eye of faith. That the saints of heaven are 
our brethren with whom we may dwell in sweet communion, 
is a thought never realised. The life of such a one is so 
bound up with the things of time that he is dead to the things 
of eternity. 

And this insensibility of the soul has many phases. There 
are many ways in which the soul may fall into deadly slum- 
ber. In one of its phases, it may be called the sleep of the 
mind, the torpor of the intellectual life. It is manifested by 
an avowed indifference to all high culture, by an expressed 
disbelief in any necessity for it, by a persistent resolve never 
to enter upon the region of lofty thought — by an indifference 
and careless contempt, which one of our foremost writers has 
been bold enough to assert, are spreading through the bulk 
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of our highest social class — amongst the high-bom and 
amongst those whose fathers' industry and enterprise have 
raised to positions of vast wealth — spreading through them 
and influencing their children. Even the great schools to 
which the sons of the wealthy resort, are not free from this 
taint jof neglect of the higher life of culture. For there — so 
the whisper is going round — boys are allowed to initiate 
themselves into billiards, and betting, and gambling, when 
they ought to be subject only to influences which shall make 
them earnest workers in the world which lies beyond the 
school. And are there not instances known to us all of men 
of high birth abandoning all fine culture to devote their 
energies to exciting sports, and wild gambling, and hurried 
to early graves by the ignoble enthusiasm which possessed 
them ? 

The soul may also be sunk in the sleep of selfishness — ^^the 
selfishness which manifests itself on the one hand in indiffer- 
ence as to others* welfare — ^in the desire to use others 
simply to minister to selfish ends — in the disposition to treat 
servants as human chattels. On the other hand it may be 
manifested by men of lower rank in the social scale, 
possessed by a consuming desire to get on in the world, to 
get money, to get money if they can, above all things to get 
money, to gain advantages over their fellows, to rise to 
power, to add to their pleasures. But whether such selfish- 
ness manifests itself in men of high rank or of low rank, the 
prevailing thought in the mind of one possessed by it, is that 
his personal welfare and the success of his schemes are of 
infinitely more importance than anything else in the world. 

The soul too may be lost in the sleep of vulgarity, which 
is really selfishness in its coarsest form. This is an accom- 
plishment which is not monopolised by any one social class. 
We see instances of it whenever we see a display of pride of 
birth and position — ^whenever we see aristocratic skirts 
avoiding the mud of plebeianism — ^whenever we see profes- 
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sional hands drawn back from contact with hands engaged 
in trade — ^whenever we see any shrinking back from associa- 
tion with each other of those who ought to be knit together 
in the bonds of Christian union. We see manifestations of 
that blight of the soul we call vulgarity, whenever we meet 
with those who take delight in saying what gives others pain, 
in being rude when it is just as easy to be civil, in cringing 
to superiors, in being insolent to inferiors in rank. I am 
afraid that we, as Englishmen, are scarcely conscious how 
deathful this form of selfishness is — how that this vulgarity 
is but death mingled with our daily life. We are scarcely 
conscious how men of other countries when they come 
amongst us, marvel at the roughness, the surliness, the 
gloomy silence, the absence of the smiling face, which they 
see in far too many with whom they come into contact. O 
let us cease to cherish this kind of selfishness which so 
excites the wonder of our fellow-Christians of other countries. 
J^t us always remember our Saviour's golden rule. Let us 
even in the small things of life do unto others as we would 
have them do unto us. Let us restrain the tongue which 
would speak words tending to give pain to others ; let us cul- 
tivate gentle courtesy ; let us meet our fellow creatures with a 
genial smile ; let our demeanour be most courteous when 
we speak to those whose grade is lower than our own ; let us 
advance to oiu: superiors with a frank and manly fearlessness 
free from all corrupting servility. 

There is yet another sleep in which the soul may be lost 
— the sleep of the bigot and the intolerant. Bigotry and 
intolerance are based upon ignorance. It is not always a 
reproach to be ignorant. It is natural in a world in which 
men are trained under so many widely differing ^influences 
that some should grow up thorough strangers to the set of 
ideas with which others have been familiar from the time 
they first began to think. We ought always to have a 
thoughtful consideration for those who have no opportunity 
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for seeing things as we see them. But when ignorance 
becomes aggressive instead of modest, presumptuous instead 
of distrustful in itself, then it becomes deathful in its 
character — it becomes that which we call intolerance and 
bigotry, that which cannot exist along side of the love of . 
Christ, which when it enters the human heart constrains it 
to work no ill to fellow-man. O that none were enslaved to 
such deathful sleep. O that all so enslaved to it would 
awake out of it into the nobler life of Christian charity. O 
that in all our churches the ears of the uncharitable and 
intolerant could from time to time be made to tingle at the 
sound of the reproaches of those who would stir them up to 
enter upon a more brotherly attitude towards the whole 
Christian world. 

Think not that on this Advent mom I do wrong to direct 
^our attention to short-comings which taken singly seem not 
to be so fraught with death as the more soul-destroying sins 
which are followed by swifter judgment. Have we not 
prayed to God to give us grace that we may cast away the 
works of darkness and put upon us |,the armour of light? 
Surely we shall not be content with laying aside the weightier 
works of darkness, in the hope that the smaller ones will 
need no violent casting out, but will vanish of their own 
accord. Do we think that the human soul can wear the 
armour of light when there are still stains not purged away ? 
O no ! Let us so strive to live the life of Christ as to 
endure no defilement whose presence in our souls we are 
conscious of. Let us pray to have our hearts filled with the 
love of God, and to have the power of showing forth our 
love to our fellows in gracious deeds. Let us use only the 
golden speech of love, and think only the thoughts of love. 
O if we listen to the Advent cry, we shall be so loving in 
thought, word, and deed. If we heed the words which tell 
us that " Now is it high time to awake out of sleep," our 
affections will be roused from the deathlike slumber into 
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which they are hushed by an unchristian world, and the 
purified life of the soul will be manifested in lowly deeds of 
love to all around us. 

The Advent of the Lord is not merely a fact of history 
which we are bidden to take note of. To be of any avail to 
the individual soul it must be realised by that soul in a far 
different way than is involved in merely recognising its 
historic truth. The Incarnation is not simply the union of 
the Divine with the Human in the person of Jesus ; it is the 
unaccomplished but ever-growing union of the Divine with 
all Humanity, typified and commenced in the union mani- 
fested to us in the life of the Son of Man. In this sense 
then the Advent is still incomplete, still going on. And if 
it is to be of any avail for each of us it must be accomplished 
in our own souls. Their life must be nourished with the 
divine life of the Lord. Their life must become part and 
parcel of the divine life. They must become united to 
Christ. They must progress from humiliation to glorification 
— from the humiliation of sin and selfishness to the glori- 
fication of heavenliness. They must be overshadowed by 
the power and love of the Divine, and brought into the 
mystic life of union with the saints in glory and with the 
Lord of all. 



THE MARRIAGE AT CANA. 

Matins, Second Sunday after Epiphany, 1875. 

" This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and mani- 
fested forth his glory, and his disciples believed on him." — S. 
John ii. 11. 

The second chapter of S. John's Gospel begins by telling 
us of the first miracle which Jesus wrought. You know how 
at the close of his thirtieth year our Lord forsakes His work 
as a carpenter at Nazareth, goes down to the fords of 
Jordan, is there baptized by John, passes on thence to the 
Wilderness to spend there forty weary days of fasting and 
temptation. You know how afterwards Jesus calls to Him- 
self Andrew, John, Peter, Philip, and Nathanael. The two 
last He chooses while in Galilee, on His way back, perhaps, 
to His mother's home at Nazareth. Now a marriage is 
about to take place at Cana of Galilee, in the family of 
some friends of Jesus and Mary. Mary has been asked to 
come to the wedding; and as Jesus has returned to the 
neighbourhood. He too is asked, as are also the companions 
who now are beginning faithfully to follow His footsteps. 
Nathanael, the last one chosen, Jesus had discerned with 
spiritual sight beneath a fig-tree, too far off* to be within the 
reach of bodily sight. And when the disciples' wondrous 
surprise at this burst forth into the enthusiastic declaration : 
" Thou art the Son of God : Thou art the King of Israel," 
Jesus had said to him, " Thou shalt see greater things than 
these." This promise is soon fulfilled. On the third day 
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after, Nathanael witnesses the first miracle our Lord wrought. 
He sees it too wrought in his own village of Cana, in the 
house of one of his own neighbours. 

Now it is worth while noting, in order that we may get 
fix)m the narrative the lesson it is intended to convey in all 
its completeness, that a Hebrew wedding was celebrated in 
a very festive and joyous manner. A feast is given in the 
bridegroom's house. Neighbours and friends are invited. 
They come clad in appropriate garments. They feast 
merrily. As soon as the sun has gone down, the bride- 
groom and his friends set out in joyful procession, accom- 
panied by singers and torch-bearers, to escort the bride to 
her new home. She returns with them, wearing a long veil 
of pure white, and crowned with flowers. The festivities are 
prolonged for as many as seven days — sometimes even for a 
longer time ; and the feasting is accompanied by the singing 
of songs and by pleasant games. 

Festivity such as this Jesus and His disciples come to 
share in. Let us remember that the friends of Jesus and 
Mary, at whose house these marriage festivities are taking 
place, are most likely poor. It is quite natural when the 
poor gather together for the purposes of merry-making, that 
one and all should contribute food or wine to the feast. 
Such is perhaps the case at the marriage feast we are now 
considering. We read that after a while, when the wine 
runs short, the mother of Jesus says to Him, " They have 
no wine." She doubtless takes a friendly interest in all the 
arrangements made for securing the success of the festivi- 
ties ; her quick eye has seen that the wine will soon cease 
to flow ; and her kindly feeling towards her friends prompts 
her to try to secure that the feast shall not begin to flag for 
lack of wine. She knows that as yet her Son has not 
brought any contribution to the festivities ; so she comes to 
Him and quietly tells Him that there is no wine, as if to 
|t that it will be a graceful act on His part to provide 
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some for her friends. "They have no wine," she says. 
Jesus says unto her, " Woman, what have I to do with thee? 
mine hour is not yet come." The English translation gives 
a harshness to the words which, in the original, they have 
not got. If we were to read the words as " Dear lady, what 
have I to do with thee," or "Dear lady, this care is 
altogether mine," we should get nearer to the sense of the 
original. " What have I to do with thee ? mine hour is not 
yet come." These words are prompted by the conscious- 
ness that He is about to put forth His divine power ; that 
He is about to manifest His heavenly glory. What He is 
about to do is not a work which He as man can perform. 
But as the Divine Son of God, He is going to make the first 
revelation of His supernatural power. Not as Son of Mary 
is He about to work, but as Son of God. And so He says, 
" Dear mother, what have I to do with thee ? mine hour is 
not yet come." It is not my humanity which is going to 
show forth this wondrous power, but my Divinity. That I 
have not derived from thee. I, as Son of God, am about 
to manifest divine power. Thou hast not imparted that 
power to me. What have I, the Son of God, to do with 
thee, the mother of my humanity ? Mine ho^r is hot yet 
come for acknowledging thee. 

This is not the time for Jesus to acknowledge His human 
mother. . But the hour will come. After a while, it does 
comg^. When the work He is now entering upon is finished 
— ^when He is hanging upon the cross. His brow grazed with 
thorns. His wounded hands and feet bleeding, and His body 
wracked with pain — then is the time for Him to acknow- 
ledge His human mother. The humanity He received from 
her is enduring agony and torment ; and in that hour of His 
bodily weakness. He acknowledges the mother of His human 
body, which is suffering its bitterest torture on the cross. 
The gloom which has fallen upon Calvary does not hide 
from Him the well-known forms of His loving mother and 
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His beloved disciple. He speaks to them both. He says 
to His mother, "Woman, behold thy Son," and to the 
disciple, "Son, behold thy Mother;" and so commends His 
mother to the loving care of Him whose love for Himself is 
so deep and true. 

Our own translation, as I have said, does not give us the 
real gentleness of Christ's actual words. Mary does not 
reply to them. She is the handmaid of the Lord. It is for 
her to wait and see how gracious the Lord is — ^to ponder 
over all the heaven-sent messages concerning her Divine 
Son, and to keep all His sayings — the meaning of which 
has not yet burst upon her in its divine fulness — in her 
heart So she stores up in her heart, along with the precious 
memory of the angeFs song of peace and goodwill, and the 
Holy Child's own words in the temple when found by 
Joseph and herself, who had sought Him sorrowing, and 
with doubtless many other sayings uttered in their home at 
Nazareth, — she stores up in her heart the words her Divine 
Son now addresses to her. 

That she is not displeased, her own words to the servants 
show. She says to them, " Whatsoever He saith unto you, 
do it." She possibly feels an inward assurance that in His 
own way He is going to help on the festivity of which He is 
a witness and in which He is sharing ; and so she bids the 
servants be ready to do His will. 

Now there are standing near the door of the dwelling six 
stone vessels, with water in them, so that the guests may 
lave their hands before sitting down to eat These Jesus 
bids the servants fill with fresh water. And they fill them 
up to the brim. He saith unto them. Draw out now, and 
bear unto the governor of the feast. He, tasting it, finds 
that it is wine. 

This, my fiiends, is the first miracle our Saviour wrought. 
At a marriage feast of one of His earthly friends, He turns 
water into wine. 
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At this beginning of miracles, my text tells us, Jesus 
manifested forth His glory. And His disciples, beholding 
His glory — the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father — 
believed on Him. This was the beginning of the manifesta- 
tion of His divine glory by miraculous means ; but it was 
not the beginning of the gloiy itself. That had been ever 
with Him. In that quiet home in the flowery vale of 
Nazareth, where He grew up by the Virgin's side increasing 
in wisdom and in favour with God and man, the divine 
glory abode with Him just as much as during the three 
short years devoted to His divine mission. As the son of 
the carpenter — working at the lowly trade Himself— He 
dwelt among His kinsfolk, and in Him they saw nought but 
grace and truth. The divine glory was with Him alike 
when He manifested it forth by working a mighty miracle, 
and when He simply went about doing good. It did not sud- 
denly light upon him from heaven, to speedily return whence 
it had come, but was with Him unceasingly. The power also 
of showing forth His glory had been His since His birth ; 
that was not a new addition to His heavenly endowments. 
But hitherto it had not revealed itself to human gaze, in any 
startling guise, such as we read of in the story of this 
wedding feast And yet there had been something divine 
underlying our Lord's early life of loving obedience ; and it 
is for us who acknowledge Jesus as both God and man, to 
recognise His Divinity even when veiled the most by His 
Humanity. The divine glory which so far had only been 
recognised as the perfection of human grace, suddenly burst 
forth in a wonderful way — suddenly became visible in a 
miracle. The miracle was performed, not that men might 
be lost in wonder at the deed itself; but that thereby the 
glory of Jesus might be manifested to them — ^the glory 
which lay enfolded within His daily life of goodness and 
love. 

And thus, my friends, may we rise to one of the grand 

F 
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lessons which this wonderful gospel story teaches us — that 
a miracle is not performed that we may behold the divine 
power only in the miracle, but to manifest to us the ever- 
lasting glory of the Lord — the ever-present love and power 
which at all times are working, though ever so slowly and 
silently, for the good of mankind. That we may know and 
confess that our eyesight is a gift from the Lord, we are led 
at one time to contemplate the Divine Son of God opening 
the eyes of one who was bom blind. That we may give 
glory to God for the powers of mind with which He has 
endowed us, and recognise His guiding hand in the slow 
restoration to reason of those whom madness has assailed, 
we see Jesus at other times healing those possessed with evil 
spirits. That we may ever give thanks to Him from whom 
we receive our daily bread, we are led to the hill-side, to see 
Christ the Lord dispense the loaves miraculously multiplied 
to the hungry multitude. That we may acknowledge that 
it is God^s blessing lipon our daily toil which enables it to 
yield us what we require for our worldly well-being, we are 
taken to the side of the lake of Genesareth, to see the fisher- 
men, who had toiled all night and taken nothing, let down 
their nets again at our Lord's bidding, and at once enclose 
a great multitude of fishes. That we may ever be mindful 
that the Lord is constantly at work turning water into wine, 
on every vine-clad slope, as He ripens the sap into the rich 
juice of the grape, we are bidden to come to the humble 
wedding-feast, where, at the word of Jesus, water-pots filled 
with water yield a supply of richest wine. 

Let us not forget, my friends, the great lesson which 
Christ's miracles teach us. Let the thought that God is ever 
about our path, ordering our ways, and working for our 
good, ever be present in our minds, so that we may not miss 
the divineness and the glory which daily surround us. And 
as we read of the glory of Christ manifesting itself in 
miracles, let us ever be mindful that He whom we see so 
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clearly at work on occasions when a law higher than ordinary 
natural laws comes into play, is all along working for us, 
though no miracle is seen. If we take this important lesson 
to heart, the miracle will to us, as it did to the disciples, 
manifest forth the glory of Christ. We shall see his divine- 
ness not simply at the moment when a miracle is performed, 
but in all the acts of His life — in His saying, "Son, thy 
sins be forgiven thee," as when he says, "Rise up and 
walk," — in His life of self-sacrifice, in His forgiveness of His 
fenemies, who knew not what they did ; and most assuredly, 
in His love for mankind, for whom He died on the shameful 
cross. 

But there is another lesson which the gospel story we have 
been dwelling upon teaches us. The presence of our Lord 
at a wedding at an early stage of His career as a Teacher is 
itself worthy of marked attention. You all know what our 
Prayer Book tells us in the Marriage Service, that the holy 
estate of matrimony " Christ adorned and beautified with 
His presence, and first miracle that He wrought in Cana of 
Galilee." He adorned and beautified the marriage union ; 
ay, and more, He sanctified it. He pronounced it to be a 
holy estate. He raised it from the degradation to which 
human vileness had dragged it down, and in which human 
austerity had condemned it to abide. Henceforth, the 
feelings of the human heart, which the severely religious 
among the Jews had been in the habit of regarding as carnal 
and debased, were to be held as sacred. The relationship 
of husband and wife, and all things involved in that relation- 
ship, received at the marriage feast at Cana an exaltation 
the influence of which we feel in our family life now. 
Human affection and love — the yearning of a human heart 
for the abiding sympathy of another heart — ^Jesus declared to 
be holy. He taught — as you all know— that in wedded life 
we are to see a type of the heavenly life which awaits the 
soul — " the marriage of the soul to her eternal Lord," — 
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** the mystical union that is betwixt Christ and His Church." 
Jesus thus raised marriage from the lowly estate into which 
it had fallen, to be, in this typical way, of sacramental 
import 

Again, let us remember that Jesus and His disciples were 
present, not simply at a marriage, but at a marriage feast — 
at a feast prolonged through several days, where wine flowed 
freely, and voices were uplifted in joyful songs, and the 
merrymaking was hearty and boisterous. So then as it was the 
glory of Christ to declare the sacredness of the marriage 
union, it was also His glory to assert the sacredness of all 
human enjoyments — to assert that life has its festive side as 
well as its serious side — that mirth should at times chase 
sorrow and dulness from the soul. Think well upon this, my 
friends. It may seem strange at first. It did so to the strict 
Jews in our Lord's time. They could not understand a 
religious teacher who kept not aloof from scenes of worldly 
pleasure-making. They said Jesus came eating and drinking, 
that he was a gluttonous man and a winebibber — a friend of 
publicans and sinners. Both they and the common people 
could better understand John the Baptist's claims as a teacher 
of repentance and righteousness. He had revived an austerity 
which had long ago gone out of fashion, it was true, and they 
thought him possessed by some wild spirit ; but yet his reli- 
gious life was more intelligible to them than Christ's was. 
He lived an ascetic life. He cared not for wine, choice 
food he despised ; he refrained from marriage ; he turned all 
his human feelings into the channel of penitence and morti- 
fication ; he sacrified the whole of life for the culture of the 
inward soul. The Jews could look upon such a life as that 
with admiration. But Jesus was a complete puzzle to them. 
And no wonder, my friends. For He came to teach men to 
live, not a life of austerity out of the world, but a life of god- 
liness in the world. He came to teach men to lead a new 
life— a life supernatural and heavenly, it is true, but not un- 
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natural and unearthly — z, life in which the supernatural and 
the heavenly caught up, as it were, the natural and the 
earthly, and consecrated them. As in Christ the human and 
the divine were mysteriously united ; so in the Christian life 
of His followers the natural and the supernatural, the earthly 
and the heavenly, were to be bound up in mystic union. 
Christ, our Divine Saviour, who took upon Himself our 
human nature, did not keep apart from human life; He 
declared the whole of human life to be sacred He put a 
divine spirit into every lowly human deed. He declared 
that human life as God the Father had designed it was not 
unclean but holy ; that what had been considered the com- 
mon things of life were endowed with a nobleness which 
men had before failed to see. And so He did not shun the 
simple pleasures of home life. He entered heartily into them 
alL He came as a guest to a marriage-feast, shared in the 
hearty merriment of His fellow-guests, and by a miracle 
caused wine to flow from vessels filled with water, that the 
festive joy might know no interruption. He thus taught us 
to consider that Christian perfection is best arrived at not 
by purposely enwrapping ourselves in sternness and gloom ; 
but by accepting with thankfulness life's gentle pleasures, 
as we accept with resignation all its chastening sorrows. 

The last lesson the marriage-feast and the miracle thereat 
teach us is one I will touch upon but briefly. Christ entered the 
lowly dwelling in Cana and turned water into wine. There is 
another lowly dwelling into which Christ is ever desirous to 
enter — the human soul. " Behold," He says, " I stand at 
the door and knock ; if any man hear My voice, and open 
the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, and 
he with Me." Yes, my friends, Christ will come to us — ^will 
pass over the humble threshold of our hearts — ^will abide 
with us, and enrich us with blessedness and joy. He will 
bestow upon us a consecration we are in need of. He will 
turn our poor earthly joys, that fade away as the flower of 
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the field, into heavenly jojrs that bloom for ever. He will 
turn what is common into what is noble, what is impure into 
what is pure, what is unholy into what is holy. He will 
bless our cup of earthly gladness so that it shall run over 
with heavenly joy. He will turn the water of our earthly life 
into heavenly wine. 



CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

Matins, January 31, 1875. 

" All Thy works praise Thee, O Lord : 

And Thy saints give thanks unto Thee. 
They show the glory of Thy kingdom : 

And talk of Thy power, 
That Thy power. Thy glory, and mightiness of Thy kingdom 
Might be known unto men." — 

Psalm cxlv. 10, 11, 12, 
( One of the Psalms for the Morning^ 

The borders of the Christian Church enclose a vast area. 
They enclose an area of which only a small part is in this 
world. The rest is in that world which we speak of as the 
unknown world, the invisible world, the spiritual world. It 
is a spiritual world, and yet a very real world, and all the 
more real because it is spiritual It is an invisible world, but 
only so to the outward eye ; to the inner eye of the faithful 
Christian it is ever visible. It is a world imknown, but 
unknown only to the faithless heart The spiritualised 
imagination of the Christian — that is, the faith within him 
which enables the things not seen by the bodily eye to be 
visible to the spiritual eye, which enables the things hoped for 
to become substantial realities to the longing soul — this 
spiritualised imagination of the Christian enables him to look 
upon the plains of heaven, to behold the hills of Paradise, to 
wander by the streams which make glad the city of God — 
enables him ever to have spread out before him as in a vision 
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the wonderful land to which the faithful are all journeying — 
enables him to contemplate its m3rstic glories, and to see in 
it the abode of the divine realities which correspond to all i 

earthly appearances, to see the heavenly types of all on eartii J 

that has for man use and beauty. Ay, and more, the same I 

spiritualised imagination can see the heavenly mansions of v 

the Father peopled by all the faithful who have gone before — 
can behold them, with all the virtues they possessed on earth, 
but with these virtues more ennobled as they advance in divine 
love ; with the same beautiful thoughts that animated them 
on earth — the same, but enriched with the added inspirations 
of divine wisdom. We have some sort of preparation for our 
exercise of this spiritualised imagination in the sympathy 
kindled within us towards the living. There are in the world 
many whom we never see, but whom we get to know better 
than those we have seen. We get to know them by their 
thoughts embodied in their works. Their thoughts become 
our thoughts, and by the constant upgrowth of sympathy 
between us, the longings of our minds get to beat in unison 
with theirs. Though we have not seen them we love them, 
we are in heart-nearness to them ; there is established between 
us a heart-communion which we know is but a pledge and 
foreshadowing of the mystic communion which will exist 
between us and them when they are removed from the visible 
world. One so known and loved by us all was taken from 
human sight only yesterday week. While we were worship- 
ping here last Sunday morning there was a sadness and 
mourning in the parsonage house of a Hampshire moorland 
parish where Charles Kingsley was lying dead. And when 
such a one as he leaves us, it is not well that we should keep 
silence. We know that he is not really severed from us — 
that he is still within the borders of the Christian Church, in 
that spiritual realm whose realities we direct our gaze towards 
every time we express our belief in the Communion of Saints. 
But for all that we cannot but feel sorrow, and true Christian 
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sorrow for those that sleep in Christ requires expression ta 
be given to it in order that we may give voice also to the 
hope that is within us of re-union with the departed. So let 
us this morning try to recall some of the many excellences 
of the Christian writer whose books have brought him into 
the circle of our sympathies, and concerning whom we sorrow 
that he should have been removed from us when scarcely 
beyond the very prime of life. 

Much of the early life of Charles Kingsley was spent in 
Devonshire and Cornwall, near to the sea. He grew up in 
loving familiarity with the rugged grandeur of the Devon 
and Cornish coasts. When he penned the song of the 
" Thriee Fishers" — the simple touching song whose words 
you all must know so well — ^he must have been dwelling 
upon early scenes ; the moaning of the harbour bar, telling 
of the coming storm, must have been haunting his memory ; 
the calamities which they, whose business is on the great 
deep, are liable to be overtaken by, must have been present 
to his thoughts. The scenes which were familiar to him as 
a boy are familiar to myself. The school in Cornwall to 
which he passed, after receiving his early education at home^ 
was one which, thirty years later, came under my own care. 
The church, in whose graveyard lies the brother who was 
his companion at school, was the church in connection with 
which I first entered upon my ministerial life. Still do his 
old schoolfellows talk of the brave and eager spirit of the boy 
who, in after life, entered into all his work with a brave and 
eager enthusiasm. No one could live in such a neighbour- 
hood, near to the most picturesque of rocky coasts — on the 
shores of a bay whose summer beauty oft rivals that of the 
famed Bay of Naples — ^without carrying from it an intense 
love of the sea, its brightness and its life — without remem- 
bering with interest the winding creeks, and their wooded 
slopes ; and in Charles Kingsle/s books abundant are the 
evidences that he dwelt with fondness upon this period of 
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his life ; and in one of them part of the scene of his story is 
on that very coast, and some of the adventures of his roving 
heroes are enacted on the banks of the tidal streams he him- 
self must have explored on his holiday afternoons. His 
affection for the scenes of his boyhood shows that he lived a 
true boy's life ; and I would bid boys who are now listening to 
me, to learn to love his books and to love him ; I would bid 
them remember also, as they grow up, to preserve their love 
for the days of their boyhood, and for the scenes of their 
boyhood, and to take care to put no barriers of disgrace 
across the path of life, to darken their memories and destroy 
the childlike spirit which should be kept upright to the end 
of their days. 

A few years later on he is no longer by the sea. He is 
studying, first in London, afterwards at Cambridge. He has 
at first thoughts of joining the profession of the law : but 
these he gives up, and takes to the work of a clergyman, 
following in his father's footsteps. His first and only curacy 
is in the parish of Eversley. After two years as curate, he 
becomes rector of the same parish, and is so until the day of 
his death. Soon after he is made rector he publishes his 
first book, a volume of " Village Sermons " — sermons which 
were received with welcome by those who were wearied with 
the dull and solemn discourses which it seemed to be then 
supposed sermons ought to be. I remember as a boy read- 
ing them, and feeling my own desire to enter upon a clergy- 
man's work wonderfully quickened thereby. I was struck 
with their genuine sympathy with the simple home-life of 
the honest, rural poor. I was struck with their manly tone, 
with their recognition of the truth that the Lord is King of 
the whole earth, and that He is the true King of England, that 
loyalty to Him, loyalty to the institutions of the land, handed 
down to us from the days of our fathers, loyalty to one 
another, and manly earnestness in our daily work, would 
reveal to us that our country was for us a holy land, a land 
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to be reverenced and loved. When afterwards it was my 
happiness to be at Cambridge, during years in which he, from 
time to time, preached from the University pulpit, I was in 
no way surprised to see the eagerness with which the under- 
^aduate world flock to listen to him. I shared the eager- 
ness of my fellow-students. I was glad to catch the tones of 
a voice whose utterances were known to me. I knew that 
henceforth the voice would sound in my ears whenever I 
read his books. His sermons then had all the manly direct- 
ness of his earlier ones. They had none of the unreality 
which for long had been the bane of English sermons, and 
which has not yet been cast out. 

Not long after his first sermons appeared he wrote and 
published another book, " The Saint's Tragedy." This took 
such a hold upon some young minds, that once, at the 
Union Society of one of the Universities, it was debated 
whether it was not the greatest drama of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The book revealed the healthy Christian tone of 
Kingsley's mind. It was full of genuine admiration for the 
sweetness and gentleness of Saint Elizabeth, the noble lady 
of Hungary, the innocent happiness of whose wedded life 
was blighted by the hateful doctrine, invented by austere 
and celibate priests, that the marriage union, in spite of its 
sacramental import, is a union which the Christian soul finds 
to be a hindrance to its higher life — 2l union which has close 
kinship with degradation and defilement. Kingsley, in his 
€arly book, asserted the sanctity of wedded life, the sacred- 
ness of the Christian home, the divine favour resting upon, 
the Christian family. 

And since his first books appeared, you know that his pen 
has been very busy. High-toned novels; books dealing 
picturesquely with historical subjects ; fascinating books of 
science ; books relating to questions of social health ; books 
for children, and most delightful books they are ; poems, 
and sermons — ^the healthy tone of all his writings is known 
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to most of you. The reverent Christian spirit underlying all 
his books you as well as myself have been struck with. It 
justifies me in asking this morning that, even from the midst 
of the sorrow that fills your hearts that the good labours of 
Charles Kingsley have been brought to an end, an expression 
of praise shall arise to God for having blessed this country 
with the gift of so true and faithful a man — an expres- 
sion of thankfulness for the books which He has inspired His 
servant Charles Kingsley to write for us and for our children. 
Some of you have, doubtless, wondered that one man should 
have been so variously gifted — ^have wondered how, while 
working as a poet and as a divine, and alongside, too, of his 
researches into history, he should have been able also to 
work so devoutly in natural science. As you know so well/ 
what were dry bones in other men's hands, at the touch of 
his pen sprang up into life, clothed with grace and beauty. 
The very rocks became vocal as he worked amongst them, 
and revealed their mystic teachings stored up during long, 
long ages. A walk by the seaside under his guidance became 
what it never was before. The wonders of the shore have 
become all the more wonderful since his thoughts have 
clustered around them. Even the dull fen country became 
transformed into a region of marvels under his influence. 
The very streets of our towns, with his marvellous help, 
became abounding with picturesque life. The slates on our 
roofs, the stones in the road, the very mortar in the walls 
have been awakened by him to tell the story of their forma- 
tion and transformation. You know, too, with what impres- 
siveness he has written upon questions relating to social 
health ; how vigorously, too, he has preached the doctrine 
of a pure mind in a pure body, and of the mutual depend- 
ence the one upon the other — how that the degradation of 
the body leads to the degradation of the mind — how the 
exaltation and refinejnent of the mind imparts dignity and 
grace to the body. What sympathy there was in him with 
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the aspirations of the poor — with those voices of the 
oppressed and unfortunate, whose utterances may be 
summed up in the lament of the unwilling idlers in the 
market-place : " No man hath hired us. No man hath called 
us to do that honest work, which for us would be the Lord's 
work in the world'* — ^what sympathy of this kind there was 
in him his books plainly declare, and you all know. Even 
the outcast gipsies, wandering over his moorland parish, learnt 
to love him. They felt the influence of his kindly, genial 
nature. They called him their priest-king. He was able to 
persuade them to step over the borders which separated 
them from Christian orderliness of life. To him they brought 
their little ones to be baptised. To his church they came 
to be married. And at his burial, three days ago, they 
gathered around his grave to testify to the affection which 
he had aroused in their hearts. And we, too, will give our 
tribute of love for him this morning ; we will declare that 
his memory shall ever be dear to us. He was a true man 
and a devout Christian — ^a man of brave and fearless life, of 
brave and fearless speech. He possessed a strongly-marked 
individuality. He was a man of original thought, a man 
whose thoughts were ever employed for the good of his 
fellows. He had sympathy for what was true and noble in 
all men. His mind was saturated with his own thoughts, 
not simply studded with those of others ; yet his thoughts were 
ever vibrating in unison with those of the earnest and devout 
thinkers of the day. He was thoroughly in earnest, but he 
had not got hold of that wretched notion which confuses 
earnestness with awful seriousness, which seems to think 
that a religious man should possess a gloomy-faced, duU- 
souled solemnity. He was bright and genial, and yet earnest 
and devout, and his genially earnest nature has poured forth 
all its richness into those books which, because they will link 
our thoughts to him as he now exists in the bright spiritual 
world beyond this, we shall treasure as we never treasured 
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them before. O let us recognise him evermore as one of 
our national heroes, and as one of the Lord's true saints, as 
one whom the Lord hath raised up to. show unto the world 
the glory of His kingdom, and to speak of His divine power 
— to talk of His worship, His glory, His praise, His won- 
drous works, so that His power and the mightiness of His 
kingdom might be made known unto men. 



BENEDICITE. 

Matins, Fourth Sunday in Lent, 1875. 

"0 all ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord." — Song of the Three 
Children, 

These, my friends, are the opening words of the Song of the 
Three Children — or of the Three Youths — ^which at this season 
of the Church's year it is customary for us to sing instead of 
the Te Deum. The three youths — or the three children as 
they are called in old English style — are the three who are 
spoken of in the book of Daniel as Shadrach, Meshach, and^ 
Abednego, and in the song itself as Ananias, Azarias, and 
Misael. You are familiar with their story — how they refused 
to be unfaithful to the One True God — ^refused to worship 
the gods of the King Nebuchadnezzar, and to bow down to 
the golden image he had set up ; how therefore they were 
cast into the fiery furnace ; how they were wondrously pre- 
served from death ; how they sang the song which is now 
called after them as a thanksgiving song to the Lord who 
had delivered them from the fiery peril. 

Note first of all that they were thrown into the fiery fur- 
nace for a sublime act of disobedience to an earthly king. 
He had bidden them worship gods which they knew were 
but the created things of the Great God of Heaven. He 
had bidden them worship things which they knew were 
not to be bowed down to. They were but the works of the 
Lord. They refused therefore, to bend the knee in worship 
either to the golden image, the work of men's hands, or to 
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the created things in earth, or sky, or sea, which the Baby- 
lonian king bade them revere as gods. But while they so 
refused to worship the things which were but the works of 
the Lord, the very first thought which found utterance upon 
their lips, when they gave thanks to God for so marvellously 
delivering them from the torture and deadly peril of fire, was 
an acknowledgment that the things they were bidden- to wor- 
ship did in truth themselves utter a strain of joy — did them- 
selves offer up a worship of praise to the Lord. " O all ye 
works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord." 

It must be admitted that these words, and words of like 
import abounding in the Psalms and other poetical writings 
of the Bible, are looked upon by many as difficult words to 
make use of. The poetical form into which the thought is 
thrown is overlooked. In reading and in interpreting all 
poetry, the mind must be in a state receptive of exalted 
thoughts, — ^it must rise above prosaic literality. Under the 
influence of an enkindled imagination — and remember that 
imagination is the power of picturing within us things in- 
visible to the. bodily eyes — under the influence of an en- 
kindled imagination, language takes a form different from 
that in which we give expression to our common needs, or 
to the statement of the results of our ordinary observation. 
The form taken is very frequently that of invocation of inani- 
mate objects, invocation of abstract ideas, invocation of 
departed heroes. For anyone to suppose that the speaker 
entertains the thought that the rocks he calls upon can hear 
his voice, or do other than send back the echo of his spoken 
words ; or that truth when solemnly appealed to is .thought 
of as listening with an attentive ear ; or that everyone who 
invokes the shade of a departed worthy believes that the 
words will reach the dweller in spirit-land, — for anyone thus 
to bring ordinary prosaic thoughts into juxtaposition with 
the thoughts of a mind touched to its inmost depths and 
roused to noble longings, would be deemed to be linking 
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the sublime to the ludicrous, to be giving a mock dignity to 
the mean by raising it to a level with the noble. 

Mistakes of this sort are often made by well-meaning 
objectors to the use of poetical language in our religious 
worship. Many there are who hg^ve their misgivings as to 
the use of the Benedicite, — ^misgivings which arise from fail- 
ing to look upon the glorious song as expressed in the 
language of religious poetry. To allay such misgivings it 
is as well that we who use the words — ^and who rejoice in 
them as we use them — should not shrink from declaring 
that in addressing the clouds, and the seas and floods, and 
the frost and cold, we do so without any consciousness that 
there is any listening spirit in the clouds, or in the waters, or 
in the frosty air, by whom our words are accepted as words 
of adoration and reverence ; but that we use them in the 
sense in which the Psalmist of old used many kindred ex- 
pressions, — that we use them to express our overwhelming 
conviction — or to impress more deeply upon our minds the 
thought — that the heavens declare the glory of the Lord, and 
the firmament shows forth His handiwork ; that all things 
.praise the Lord by fulfilling the purposes for which they 
were designed by Him, and by revealing to us His wisdom 
and love. 

Another objection to language such as the Psalmist so 
often uses, and which is repeated so exultingly by the three 
youths in their song of praise, is based upon the idea of the 
natural vileness of all created things — upon the idea that a 
withering curse was uttered by God over all His handiwork, 
and that no swelling chorus of praise can be upraised — or 
conceived of as being upraised — from that which in God's 
sight teems with corruption. Such an idea had its birth in 
the morbid imagination of ascetic men who fancied they 
read in the Bible confirmation of their own degraded esti- 
mate of the vileness of all material things. The idea still 
finds a home in the thoughts of men— more particularly of 
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those who have an overstrained notion of the innate vileness 
of human nature — a vileness so peculiar that they conceive 
of it as being capable of being dispelled, not by any organic 
inward change resulting from the silent growing into union 
with the Divine Spirit, but by having ascribed to it a 
righteousness to which it has ever been a stranger. The 
old devisers of the idea of the utter vileness of matter, and 
the modem exaggerators of the vileness of human nature, 
have both agreed in shutting their ears to the voice of praise^ 
proceeding from everything that hath breath, and to the 
proclamation of the divine glory from all created things. 
Both have failed to read in the story of the fall of man, the 
lessoA that the only thing in the world which can destroy 
the beauty of God's works is sin, — that to the sin-dimmed 
eyes of men the fairest garden is a wilderness, — that when 
sin is cherished in the heart and practised in the life, the 
world which discloses only revelations of beauty and grandeur 
to pure and loving souls, has its glory veiled, and seems to 
have thrown across it the dark shadow of death. 

The great verity which all who are so reluctant to take 
upon their lips the words of the Benedicite are struggling to ^ 
grasp, and of which they have such imperfect hold, is this, 
that the strain of joy and praise to the Lord of all from His 
works cannot be heard in the hearts of those where sin has 
gained a complete mastery — cannot be heard where there is 
no moral harmony in the life — ^where there are no thoughts 
already vibrating tunefully with the melody of a redeemed 
and thankful soul. 

In stating the errors into which it may seem to us that our 
brethren in past or present times have fallen, we should 
always endeavour to recognise how the errors themselves 
are but imperfect presentations of truths. 

But the whole subject which this wonderful song brings be- 
fore our consideration is one of deep mystery — is one which 
we cannot fully fathom — ^is one concerning which we may " 
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ourselves easily err, and as to which we must be content to 
patiently wait for fuller light to dawn upon us. There is 
one utterance of the Apostle Paul which, if we allow it to 
fasten itself upon our memory — ^if we quietly ponder over it 
and think of it in connection with that fuller revelation of 
knowledge which the hopes of immortality within us assure 
us will be granted to us in the spiritual home, which this 
our earthly home is a preparation for, may yield us some 
insight into the mystery which in all its fulness surpasses 
our understanding. The words are these — "The invisible 
things of God from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made.'* So 
that when we look upon the outward world we are really 
beholding what God has designed to be for us a representa- 
tion of the inner world of spirit. He has constituted the 
visible to be to us the silent teacher of the invisible, to 
declare to us His divine glory. The things we see are so 
designed as to prepare the human heart for the contempla- 
tion of the things unseen, to which they in mystic manner 
correspond. There is not a created thing on earth which 
has not its archetype in the heavens. Nothing we see in 
valley or on mountain, in the blue vault above, among the 
moving clouds, in storm or in sunshine, or on the great and 
wide sea, but has its divine pattern in the heavenly mount. 
The whole round world is all aglow with the teaching 
impressed upon it by the Word of the Lord. A consecration 
rests upon it. The human spirit reverently beholding the 
works of the Lord, sees in them all a sacramental token of 
a Divine Presence within them and around them. The 
very grass which withereth^ the very flower which fadeth, 
have, in their fleeting existence, an outflow from, and a reve- 
lation of, the Word of the Lord which endureth for ever. 
And so to us the natural world around us has a ministerial 
mission. All things Mfil the Lord's word. All are servants 
of His which do His pleasure. He Himself in His own 
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divine teaching — as He lived on earth — ^used them as such. 
The grass of the field, the birds of the air, the signs of the 
sky, to all these He referred to illustrate the laws of the 
kingdom of heaven. In this morning's second lesson we 
listened to Him as He drew lessons regarding the growth of 
the human soul in divine love and wisdom, from the 
mysterious growth of seed scattered over the ground by the 
sower who went forth to do his work. All true knowledge is 
of slow and silent growth. The eye of man cannot estimate 
the advances made by any lowly soul striving to do the 
Lord's will, and opening itself to the Lord's teaching, any 
more than the most watchful eye can discern the slow 
changes which are imdergone before the unquickened seed 
becomes the ripened com ; but just as all such changes are 
patiently watched over by the imwearied eye of the Lord, so 
does He also patiently guide the human soul in its upgrowth 
in knowledge of things divine, in its ripening toii-ards that 
full fruition which is accomplished only in the imseen 
world. 

As we ourselves most worthily praise the Lord by doing 
His will and by opening our hearts to His loving inspiration, 
so we can understand how the devout servants of the Lord 
in days that are passed, recognising that His will was done 
by all created things, spoke of those things as offering up 
perpetual praise to their great Creator. They praised Him 
by doing His will, by obeying His laws, by fulfilling the end 
for which they were created. Reverent souls even in Pagan 
times discerned the same mjrstic truth, which they embodied 
in an expression which has been handed down to us — the 
music of the spheres — the music of an unceasing obedience 
to divine law ; the harmony of working together for good. 

But if we are to be fully conscious of this heavenly har- 
mony among the works of the Lord, there must be harmony 
within ourselves. We ourselves must be living in obedience 
to the will of the Lord — to His holy law. The law of self 
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must not reign within us. Our whole life must be conse- 
crated to God. 

O let us ever seek God's aid to enable us to live in ac- 
cordance with His will. Let us see even in the mystery 
which environs His works — those works whose laws we so 
dimly comprehend — an assurance of the immortality that 
awaits us. We cannot know them here — ^we can at best but 
listen to their chorus of praise ; but one of the joys of the 
future life will be — ^we may be very sure — ^to enter more fully 
into that knowledge which is only partially revealed to us 
here — the knowledge of the mystery of the world, which is 
but part and parcel of the knowledge of God. O let us ever 
strive to grow in divine knowledge here, so as to make our- 
selves sure of growth yonder, and of a union with the Divine 
which shall know no ending. 



THE STIGMATA, 

Matins, Passion Sunday, 1875. 

** I bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus." — 

S. Paul to the Galatians vi. 17. 

These words, written to the Galatians by the Apostle Paul 
when a prisoner at Rome, have been interpreted in two very 
different ways. 

The interpretation suggested by the comments of some 
Roman Catholic writers is that the aged Apostle received as 
a special token of favour from the Lord, for whom he had 
so long toiled, whose gospel he had so long preached, and 
in whose Church he had so faithfully ministered — that he re- 
ceived from his dear Lord the supernatural gift of the very 
marks of His Passion ; that his hands and feet were marked 
as though they had been pierced with nails ; that his side 
was wounded as though with a spear; that his brow had 
upon it marks as though it had been surrounded by a " crown 
of piercing thorn." 

On the other hand, the interpretation generally adopted 
by commentators in our own reformed branch of the Holy 
Catholic Church, and by Protestant writers not of our own 
communion, is that the marks of which S. Paul speaks were 
the scars of the wounds he had received during his abundant 
labours for his Master; that they were the marks of the 
'* stripes above measure'' which at various times had been 
inflicted upon him ; the marks of the rods with which he 
had been thrice beaten ; the marks of the stones which had 
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come upon him in a crael shower ; the marks of the chains in 
which as a prisoner he had been fettered ; the marks which 
it would have been impossible for his frail form to escape 
from amid the perils and sufiferings he had endured for the 
sake of Christ. And as in those days it was customary for 
slaves to be branded with special marks denoting the master 
to whom they belonged, so it is supposed by the commen- 
tators, whose views I am now stating, that S. Paul looked 
upon the scars upon his body not only as the proofs of his 
own sufferings, but also as the very marks which declared 
that he was in a bondage in which he gloried — ^bondage to 
Jesus Christ; that he was the servant, the minister, the 
very prisoner of the Lord. 

Inclining as I do to accept the latter interpretation, I must 
confess that I am not at all surprised that our Roman Catho- 
lic brethren show a tendency to attach to the words the sig- 
nification I began by pointing out to you. For it is asserted 
of many of those whom they as well as we ourselves revere as 
saints, that in their lifetime they could use S. Paul's words 
in the sense to which I have referred — that they could each 
say, " I bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus — the 
marks of Him who was crowned with thorns, who was nailed 
to the Cross, and who was pierced with the soldier's spear." 

The saint to whom reference is most often made as one 
who received these mysterious marks, is that Francis of Assisi, 
whom there is no body of Christians at all advanced in a large- 
hearted culture that would fail to acknowledge as one of the 
gentlest souls the Church of Christ has ever had in her 
midst. We are told of this saint that two years before the 
coming to him of the Angel of Death — Death whom he had 
in his Psalm of Praise greeted as a Sister by whom the Lord 
was praised — 

" Praised by our Sister Death, my Lord, art Thou, 
From whom no living man escapes." 

— two years before Death came and bore him away into 
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closer union with the Lord, he had, while living in retreat in 
a leafy hut on Monte Alvemo, seen in ecstasy the vision 
of the Crucified Lord, and that when the vision died away, 
there were impressed upon his own flesh the marks — stigmata 
is the teun used by all who speak of the strange appearances, 
as it is also the very word used by S. Paul in my text — ^there 
were impressed upon him the marks which he had just been 
gazing upon in rapture. These marks remained upon him 
until Sister Death came to close his eyes in his last earthly 
sleep. He tried, though ineffectually, to conceal the 
mysterious wounds from his brethren. He looked upon 
them, as he himself said, in a relation of the vision which 
afterwards he felt constrained to make to them, as a " secret 
of the Lord." It seemed to him — and yet he almost shrunk 
from making the assertion — ^that it was by a special favour of 
the Lord that he was, by the wounds in his hands and feet 
and sides, transformed into the likeness of Christ crucified. 

But although the term stigmata when mentioned, always 
suggests to our minds the name of S. Francis, he is not the 
only one on whose body it is asserted that these mysterious 
marks have appeared. Various others, since his time, are 
said to have had some, or all of the marks. Some have had 
the mark only of the crown of thorns ; others simply the 
mark of the lance-wound ; others the marks only of the nails 
in hands and feet ; while a few are said to have had all. 

And it so happens that at this very time in Belgium, in a 
village some twenty-five miles south of Brussels, there re- 
sides a certain Louise Lateau, on whom, for the last five 
years, all the marks have appeared every Friday. It is 
asserted of her that when these marks appear, blood flows 
from them ; and that for some hours too, she is in a state 
of ecstasy, in which she is unconscious of what is going on 
aroimd her — insensible to every kind of pain — but rapt in 
contemplation of the events preceding, including, and 
following, the crucifixion of our Lord, which are vividly 
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present to her mind's eye. Many travellers from our own 
country have witnessed the ecstasy of the girl, and seen the 
strange marks. A medical professor in the University of 
Louvain has devoted much time to watching the appear- 
ance and disappearance of the marks. He has applied 
various tests, but has been unable to discover that any 
imposition is being practised. He has published the result 
of his enquiries, and expressed himself as fully assured that 
the marks are not self-inflicted wounds. He has expressed 
too, his own conviction — z. conviction, however, which we are 
not obliged to assent to — that the marks are not produced 
naturally, but are the result of a supernatural influence. 

This, too, is what is asserted of all the similar manifesta- 
tions — that they are supernatural in their character — that 
they are special signs of divine favour granted only to few ;. 
that these few have so inwardly grown into ^sympathy with 
the Man of Sorrows, that the sacred tokens of His Passion 
are imprinted upon them as a sign that the agony and 
travail of their souls have been taken note of by the Lord 
in Heaven. 

And they who so regard the strange scars with which 
some amongst the children of men have been marked, are 
disposed to look upon the Apostle Paul as the first of the 
series of divinely favoured ones. They are inclined to read 
in the words of my text, the words of the prisoner at Rome — 
" I bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus " — ^what 
would justify them in placing S. Paul at the head of the 
number of those who have had supematurally bestowed upon 
them the marks of suffering which were bestowed upon our 
Lord Himself by the cruel hands of men. 

When we take into consideration the scanty revelation of 
scientific truth to men of past days, whether theologians or 
not, we cannot be surprised that this view should have taken 
a hold upon the minds of men. The true explanation — or 
at all events the explanation which the present state of 
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mental and physiological kjiowledge enables now to be 
given — the most reasonable explanation of the strange 
marks — ^is one which men in past days were scarcely pre- 
pared to accept ; it is one which the progress of scientific 
enquiry has only just rendered it possible to make. 

The explanation has but recendy been given to the world 
by one of our foremost workers in science, Dr Carpenter, 
in his " Principles of Mental Physiology.'' The explanation 
is based upon the fact that many processes go on within the 
human mind, and within the human frame, of which we are 
quite unconscious. Very often a subject presented to the 
mind for contemplation is seized upon, and the mind's 
subsequent dealings with it are for a time hidden behind a 
veil The schoolboy's lesson conned at night fastens itself 
upon the memory during the hours of sleep. A train of 
thought presented to the mind in moments of weariness, 
and but dimly discerned, will be found, after an interval of 
repose, to have arranged itself in orderly sequence. Im- 
pressions once made upon the mind are never obliterated ; 
we may live on for some time in entire forgetfulness of them, 
but they are not lost ; they are sure, at some time or other, 
to appear again upon the arena of consciousness. They 
take an abiding hold upon the very fibres of the Inmost 
mind. Oft-repeated impressions intensify the inward action, 
and sometimes to such an extent as to produce a wonderful 
effect upon the physical frame. Instantaneous impressions 
of a keenly painful nature produce a speedy effect. Seeinig 
a sudden injury wrought upon another will so influence a 
sensitive and sympathetic nature as to produce pain like 
that of the sufferer. A lady seeing the fingers of one of her 
little ones crushed is so affected that her own fingers suffer 
acute pain and have marks of injury upon them. Such an 
instance as this will enable you to understand how the in- 
tense brooding of a tenderly sympathetic mind upon the 
details of the sufferings of our Lord — the incessant contem- 
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plation of the awful scenes of Calvary, such as is encouraged 
amongst the devotees of the Roman Catholic Church — the 
frequent prostrations before the crucifix, and the prolonged 
gazings upon the sculptured representations of the agonies 
of Him who died to save the prostrate one, — ^howall this so 
affects the hidden mind — the mind within us which at all 
times is busy in controlling the manifold operations whose 
cessation would be the ending of life itself — the play of the 
lungs, the pulsings of the heart, the involuntary movements 
of the muscles, the assimilation of food, the waste and re- 
newal of the materials of the body — how the excessive con- 
templation so affects the hidden mind, as to dispose it, 
indeed to constrain it, to elaborate from the very fleshly 
materials over which it has control, marks of suffering such 
as those upon the body of our Crucified Lord. 

And thus we have vividly brought before us, in these most 
wondrous manifestations of Christian devoteeism in past and • 
present times, and as the result of the earnest enquiry of one 
of the foremost men of science of the day — ^the great but 
much-neglected truth, some of the phases of which I have 
more than once endeavoured to impress upon you, the 
truth of the intimate union of body and soul — the truth that 
the outward is an index of the inward, that the visible form 
is moulded by the invisible spirit; that the bod/s demean- 
our corresponds to the demeanour of the soul ; that there is 
not a line of care upon the face which does not tell of a line 
of care upon the soul ; that not a tear glistens in the eye 
which does not answer to a throb of emotion in the heart ; 
that there is not an outward look of holy joy which does not 
receive its impulse from the ecstasy within. This is a truth 
which has many aspects — aspects joyous, and aspects sad- 
dening ; the saddening ones all summed up in the thought 
that the curse of sin in the inward spirit, is the curse of sin 
upon the physical man, and even the curse of sin upon the 
outward world. 
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The explanation I have given you of the manner in which 
on certain devotees, for whom every week of the Christian 
year has been a Passion week — a week of meditation upon 
the sufferings of the Crucified One — of the manner in which, 
on their outward form, the inward spirit imprints its constant 
thoughts, — this explanation renders me still more averse to 
read in the words of S. Paul a declaration that his body was 
marked with the wound-prints of our Blessed Lord. Such 
markings I take to be marrings of the beauty of the human 
form. Just as disease is very often the expression of God's 
wrath against uncleanness — against the sin which reigns in 
the members of the body — so are these markings the out- 
spoken declaration of God's eternal laws, of His displeasure 
with the unceasing brooding of the thoughts of man over the 
solemn mystery of the death of Christ. " Why stand ye 
here gazing up into heaven ? " is a rebuke which is ever in 
some such way as this being uttered to those who place upon 
themselves burdens of devotion too grievous for the fainting 
heart and the feeble flesh to bear — uttered to them by those 
laws which, as they are gradually revealed to us by the patient 
labours of devoted man, are messengers from God pointing 
to us the path of duty and of life. These laws cannot be 
disobeyed with impunity. If they are disobeyed, discord 
and torment and defacement of the human form divine 
are the inevitable result. 

In thus taking these strange abnormal manifestations out 
of the domain of the supernatural — in thus showing rather 
that they are not really outside the domain of the natural — 
I do not take them out of the region of divine control. The 
human mind by its action — the hands of men working in 
obedience to the intelligent dictates of the mind — can often 
modify the external forms of nature, can impart greater 
simplicity or greater variety of form, and greater purity and 
uniformity of colour to the flowers of the field ; can change 
the markings upon the leaves of trees — to a remarkable in- 
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stance of which attention is called by a traveller in Thibet, 
who asserts that he saw there growing a tree, on the leaves 
of which were the outlines of the letters of the language of 
the country — z. result doubtless due to the persistent marking 
of the leaves during a prolonged period until the trees at last 
adopted the markings so perseveringly impressed upon them. 
But the trees have all along been obeying a higher law than 
the capricious will of man can devise — the law to which trees 
have been subject ever since their first creation. And it is 
in obedience to the divine law of the great Creator that the 
outward condition of our bodies is influenced by the indwell- 
ing soul. Cunning, deceit, and hypocrisy abiding within the 
soul, will put forth the outward signs, so that others get to 
know where such vices dwell. Habitual companionship with 
narrowing thoughts — ^habitual prejudice and bigotry — habit- 
ual aversion to throwing one's self into sympathy with the 
trains of thought and modes of worship of our fellow- 
Christians, — these gradually impress upon the human face 
the marks of the inward narrowness, of the indwelling want 
of Christian charity — marks which the lovers of Christian 
fireedom, and the sympathisers with all that is beautiful in 
the various forms of Christian worship can read with clear- 
ness, — marks which cause them to shrink firom coming under 
the influence of the small-minded tyranny which is ever 
the companion of thoughts that never widen. 

Undoubtedly the words of the Apostle Paul are won- 
drously true. Undoubtedly he did bear in his body the marks 
of the Lord Jesus. Undoubtedly that " redemption of the 
body," of which he elsewhere speaks— the redemption of the 
body under the influence of the indwelling Holy Spirit — had 
been commenced in him. Without doubt, also, may such 
redemption be commenced in us, if we enter into union with 
the Lord — ^into that imion in which Paul had been dwelling 
all through the days of his apostleship. The marks of such 
redemption are the outward manifestation of the love, ^ the 
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joy, the peace, the gentleness, the goodness, the faith, which 
are the gifts of the Divine Spirit to the soul with which it 
inwardly abides. S. Paul bore such marks, and we may bear 
them too ; and his words may ever remind us that we may 
do so. They may ever remind us that body and soul must 
take the journey of the redeemed in companionship with 
each other. And the story of the afflicted ones of whom I 
have been speaking, who have tried in their mistaken way to 
glory in nothing save the Cross of Christ their Lord—this 
story may yield us a lesson for future contemplation. The 
excessive pondering of these devotees upon mysteries too 
high for them, resulted in the marring of their outward forms ; 
but the Lord who so punished them did so in love. He, 
though He afflicted them, did not fail to read the great 
yearning of their inward souls towards Himself. O may He 
read the same inward yearning in us ! Our hearts lie bared 
before Him. He can read their inmost secrets. Can He 
read within them thoughts which are of Him? Can He 
read the inward marks of souls ever striving to live in union 
with Him ? Shall He be able to find that we at this solemn 
season allow any of our thoughts to dwell upon His great 
love for us — the love which induced Him to suffer for us 
, and to die for us ? O may such marks ever be found im- 
pressed upon our souls — the marks of the Lord Jesus — the 
marks by which He will be able to recognise us as His own 
redeemed ones. 



IT IS FINISHED. 

Matins, Good Friday, 1875. 
** Jesus said, It is finished." — S. John xix. 30. 

All the words of our Saviour on the cross are the utterances 
of a human heart. When He pleads for the forgiveness of 
His enemies " who know not what they do," it is as the Son 
of the Divine Forgiver of Sins. When He speaks the words 
of pardon to the dying thief upon the cross by His side, it is 
as the Son of Man to whom power has been granted to for- 
give sins. When He speaks to His dear mother and to the 
disciple whom He loves — when He commends His mother 
to the care of John whose love for Himself is so deep and 
true, and who afterwards seems to those around him to have 
so entered into union with his Lord as to be worthy of the 
title John the Divine, — when He so speaks to the two loved 
ones, it is as One who during His earthly life has known, 
and has yearned to know, the tenderness of a mother's love ; 
it is as One who has known the value of a loving friend, 
with whom to take sweet counsel and exchange tender 
sjonpathy. When the bitter cry bursts from His lips — the 
cry of forsakenness — that cry is from a human heart, from 
the heart of the Man of Sorrows overclouded by the thought 
that fails not to rise at times within the most innocent soul 
— ^the thought that must arise when the mystery of evil is 
pondered over — the thought of being forsaken by God, and 
left alone in the dread combat with the powers of darkness. 
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And the murmur, " I thirst *' does but express the suffering 
of the sacred body of the Lord, of the body whose agony 
answered to the agony of the soul — to the yearning for the 
love of His human brethren, who, alas ! were so estranged 
from Him. The last cry of all is that of the Son of Man 
trustfully yielding up His soul into the hands of His Heavenly 
Father. The cry by which that is preceded — the cry, " It 
is finished ! " — ^is the one word wailed forth from the human 
heart of our dying Lord, which on this solemn morning I 
wish your thoughts to dwell upon. 

"It is finished !'' is the cry which escapes from lips soon 
to become pallid with death. " It is finished 1" 

O my friends, what is finished? What but the work 
the Father gave our Lord to do ? — the work of which He 
Himself speaks when He says, lifting up His eyes to heaven, 
^* I have finished the work which Thou, O Father, gavest 
,Me to do,'' — the work of showing forth the glory of the 
Father on earth, by accomplishing the glorification of His 
own humanity. For our Lord came upon earth and united 
Himself to the human form of the Son of the Blessed 
Mary. In that sacred form the human nature of the Son of 
Man was united to the divine nature of the Son of God, 
and the result of the union was that glorification of the 
human nature accomplished at the last, and proclaimed as 
accomplished in the words, " It is finished ! *' The human 
nature of the Son of Man was at the first in a state of 
humiliation. From that lowliness it was gradually exalted 
to a state of glorification. The Divine One did not shrink 
from alliance with the lowliness of Humanity — did not shrink 
from uniting Himself to the feebleness of a little child — did 
not shrink from entering upon a life of poverty and toil. 
The mission of the Divine One was to raise Humanity from 
its deepest humiliation. So when He took upon Himself 
our human nature, it was not in the palace of an earthly 
king that He was to be found ; it was not amongst those 
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who wear soft raiment, it was not amongst those who were 
endowed with the wealth of this world ; but it was in the 
lowly cottage of a poor toiler that the Divine One united 
Himself with the Son of Man. It was by the side of a 
human mother whose only dowry was the high favour of 
the Lord of Heaven, whose only title was that of Handmaid 
of the Lord, that He passed through His child-life on earth. 
It was in lowly subjection to parents who themselves were 
the lowliest upon earth that He increased in stature. He 
submitted Himself to the laws of human growth amid sur- 
roundings of the humblest kind. He was content to increase 
in wisdom in companionship with those whose chief means 
of growth in wisdom was the patient doing of the Lord's 
will in a round of daily toil and hardship. Though His 
great work on earth was one, the influence of which was to 
be felt to the end of time, He condescended to work first of 
all at a lowly handicraft, to toil by Joseph's side in the car- 
penter's workshop at Nazareth. All through His earthly life 
He had to submit to the discipline of toil and suffering. By 
suffering He, though the great Captain of our salvation, was 
made perfect. His human nature passed through the purifying 
fires of temptation, as we have to pass. And at the last He 
had to humble Himself, and become obedient unto death, 
even unto the death of the cross. He had to endure the 
agony in the garden, to feel that it was in vain for Him to 
plead that the bitter cup might be removed from Him. 
He had to be brought as a Lamb to the slaughter. He had 
to be shamefully insulted, blindfolded, and buffeted. He 
had to be arrayed in the scarlet robe of mockery ; to have 
His brow grazed with thorns ; to bear the burden of the 
cross ; to be transfixed to the cross with cruel nails. And 
by His life of suffering and agonising death He accomplished 
the glorification of the human nature which in His sacred 
person had been united to the Divine ; and when on the 

H 
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cross He announced the finishing of His work in the words 
"It is finished!'' 

And in this work thus finished on the cross of Calvary was 
typified and foreshadowed the great work which the Divine 
One has been ever since carrying on in the wide domain of 
Humanity. The union of the Human with the Divine, which 
after a Hfe of toil and suffering — after a life which ended in 
martyrdom — was accomplished in the person of the Son of 
Man, has been carried on by the Divine Spirit of our Lord 
amongst the souls of His human brethren. It has been car- 
ried on within the circle of the Christian Church. Slowly 
have the nations of the world been submitting to the long 
process of redemption ; to the blessing of a recreation after 
a diviner pattern. Slowly has our own English nation 
emerged from the semi-barbarism in which, in the earliest 
historic times, it was enslaved. Slowly have all the nations 
of Europe been passing from ignorance and barbarism to 
Christian enlightenment and civilisation. By the inbreathing 
of a diviner life into Humanity, men have by degrees risen to 
a higher and higher ideal of human perfection. In Christ 
have the nations been made alive to nob! r thoughts and to 
works of love. Under the influence ol the Divine Spirit 
serfdom has been abolished, and men as nations and as in- 
dividuals have embraced the idea — if they have not yet 
entered into its full realisation — of the glorious liberty of the 
gospel of Christ. And although there have been checks and 
hindrances, arising from the untamed savagery of the human 
heart — arising from the ferocious zeal of the persecutor and 
from the misdirected superstitious faith of the many, half- 
bewildered with the new enlightenment — there has, never- 
theless, been a steady, onward progress. The idea of home, 
which has taken so firm a hold of the human heart, the 
tenderness of the relations between Christian parents and 
Christian children, the exaltation of women in social life, the 
upgrowth of Christian chivalry, and honour, and purity, have 
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all resulted from the thoughts of men dwelling upon the holy 
home at Nazareth, and upon the grace and purity of her who 
watched over the early life of the Son of Man, and whom 
we have to-day to think of as standing with rent heart and 
tearful eyes, keeping her sad watch at the foot of the cross. 

And the tendency of all this advance in the thoughts of 
mankind — the thoughts which shape the deeds of men — has 
been to bring men into nearer union with the Divine, to 
draw them to a closer contemplation of that divine ideal of 
life which Christ came to enthrone in the hearts of men, to 
further that reconciliation of man to God, for which Jesus 
laid down His life, to hasten the perfection of that atonement 
— that at-one-ment, that state of at-one-ness with God — ^which 
was accomplished in the person of Christ when He on the 
cross cried out, " It is finished ! " 

And surely, my friends, we may allow our minds to dwell 
fdr a moment upon the thought — although it is too high for us 
to do more than contemplate it from afar — upon the thought 
of the re-utterance of the solemn cry, when our Divine Lord 
shall, in the far-off ages, in the heavenly land, behold 
around Him the blessed company of the saints — shall see 
the hosts of the redeemed — shall recognise the accomplish- 
ment of the union of the redeemed of Humanity from every 
clime and of every age, with Himself. 

But the words, " It is finished ! " have in more senses 
than one to be uttered of each one of us. " It is finished 1 '* 
How oft the cry is our own. How oft we are taking leave 
of something that will not come back again ! How oft, with 
a pang, we bid farewell to our loved ones ! How oft a day 
closes for some one, and its tenderness and grace return no 
more ! And there will come a time for each of us when we 
shall have to look back upon the life we are now living 
through, and to say of it, " It is finished ! " O my friends, 
what will then be finished? Will it be a life of continuous 
growth in self-love, or of imceasing growth in divine love ? 
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Will it be a life of companionship with ignoble thoughts, or 
a life of communion with the thoughts of the noblest on earth 
— ^which thoughts are the thoughts of the Lord — the thoughts 
which uprise in the hearts which open themselves to His 
loving inspirations? Will it be a life of indulgence in 
what is mean and degrading, a life of mere business bargain- 
ing, so that earthly treasures may be laid up to rust and cor- 
rupt, or will it be a life in which heavenly graces have gone 
on unfolding themselves to divine perfection ? Will it be a 
life of selfish pleasure, a life of devotion to all that tends to 
bring ease to the body, but loss to the soul ; or will it be a 
life of self-denial, a life of sacrifice, a life of submission to 
the Cross ? O if we desire to know what the true life to be 
lived on earth is, let us contemplate the life of Christ. If we 
desire to know how a true life is ever willing to end, let us 
contemplate the death of Christ. His life was a life of love. 
His death was the death of one who so loved His human 
brethren, as for their sakes to die in shame and torture. O 
if our Christian life is to be a reality at all, it must be a con- 
stant imitation of Christ — a constant living for others and 
not for self — a living for others which is ever willing to 
become a dying for others. And if we are to share the 
triimiph of the Redeemer on that great day when once more 
the vault of heaven shall resound with the cry, "It is 
finished ! " we must each daily endeavour to follow in the 
blessed steps of His most holy life. We must each strive to 
enter into closer union with Him ; we must each encourage 
in ourselves the daily yearning for His inspiring love ; we 
must each so strive and pray, that the very thread and fibre 
of the divine life of the Lord shall be interwoven in the tissue 
of our souls, so that the word, the life, the thought of God 
may become flesh in us, and our daily life be but the work- 
ing out of the divine life within — the shining forth of a divine 
light with which the soul is inwardly illumined from on High 
— the revelation to all around that we are the temples of the 
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Holy Spirit of our Lord : so that when this life is ended, we 
may be welcomed amongst the redeemed above, and be 
recognised by Christ as of those of whom He will be 
able again to say, " It is finished ! These, O Father, are 
one in Us, as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee." 



KNOWN IN BREAKING OF BREAD. 

Matins, Easter Day, 1875. 

" How He was known of them in breaking of bread." — 
S. Luke xxiv. 35. 

These words, which tell how the Risen Lord became known 
to the two disciples at the twilight meal at Emmaus, after 
the walk thither from Jerusalem, have, as have many of the 
words of the Holy Book, a homely sound. The thoughts 
underlying them are often in our minds. They are echoed 
in more ways than one in our every-day life. 

The two disciples had commenced their walk in sadness. 
How could they have commenced it otherwise ? « Had not 
one sad scene impressed itself upon their minds? They 
were walking away from Jerusalem, their faces set towards 
the village threescore furlongs off; but the scene enacted 
only two days before, outside the city walls, could not be 
blotted from their thoughts. Think you they could take 
note of aught as they went on their way ? O no ! The 
scene on Calvary superimposed itself on the landscape at 
every turn. It was pleasant springtime, as with us now. 
The verdure was brightening on the hills ; the trees were 
blushing forth their promise of a glorious leafage ; the flowers 
were springing up in the meadows ; but the two sad ones 
took no note of the outburst of the year's new life : the 
scene on Calvary — the three rude crosses against the gloomy 
evening sky, and He, their loved Master, dying a death of 
shame and torture — He who had done nothing amiss sharing 
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the death of those who did but receive the due reward of 
their deeds — this scene of death obliterated the scene of life 
before them. Even when they were joined by their Risen 
Lord, their eyes were so holden that they could not recognise 
the glorified lineaments of His resurrection body. They 
could see in Him only a stranger, who knew not the things 
which had come to pass in Jerusalem in those sad days. 
Even though their hearts burned within them as He talked 
with them by the way, it was not till He was tarrying with 
them a while as they sat down to eat ; it was not till He 
had taken bread, and blessed it, and given to them, that their 
eyes were opened and they knew Him. No wonder they 
hastened back to Jerusalem, and made their way to the 
upper room where were gathered together the eleven, already 
wondering at the tidings which had reached them that " the 
Lord was risen indeed." No wonder they told at once the 
story of their walk with Jesus, " and how He was known of 
them in breaking of bread." 

And these words, as I have said, have a homely echo, to 
which it will not be irreverent in us to give heed. " Break- 
ing of bread !" Does not the very phrase commend itself 
to all whose tenderest remembrances are clustered round the 
word "home?" Is it not in the English home that the 
truest friendships spring into being ? Is it not in breaking 
of bread that we get to know one another best ? Do we not 
at the homely festive board get to know one another's inner 
thoughts? get to know of those currents of thought and 
feeling, in the depths of another's mind, which flow rhythmic- 
ally with the thoughts which must often possess our own 
inmost souls ? " Known in . breaking of bread ! " — the 
thought expressed in the words must often have been realised 
by us all in its lowlier aspects. Does isolation from one 
another beget sympathy ? How can we be really known of 
one another if we keep aloof from each other ? How can 
we get to know of the thoughts in unison with our own?. 
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And when our thoughts run in different grooves, how can 
we learn from one another, unless we interchange our 
thoughts? And the mutual kindliness which is begotten 
when we break with each other the bread of hospitality, 
helps on that willingness to learn from one another, to unda 
all the misunderstanding of one another, which, if once 
allowed to spring up, gains strength in persistent isolation 
to put forth the fruits of illwill. And in knowing one an- 
another, our aim should first and last be to know the best of 
one another— to think the best of one another — to shrink 
with reluctance from any interpretation of others' words 
inconsistent with the general tenor of their thoughts. How 
oft we are not known to one another for lack of opportunities 
of exchanging the gracious courtesies of life ! The kindli- 
ness of heart which springs up amidst social intercourse is 
too often thought of as having nothing at all to do with 
religion. We too often do not expect our religion to be at 
all workable, when we get out of the attitude of prayer and 
meditation into the wide field of daily action. But after all 
it is in our habitual demeanour towards one another that the 
inner state of our souls manifests itself If in our daily life 
we treat one another with unchristian indifference, we are 
in truth unchristian in heart ; and our Sunday fits of religious 
fervour form but a luxurious pastime of no more use in 
building up our Christian character — in transforming us from 
earthliness to heavenliness — than idle indulgence in senti- 
mental novel reading. O if we close our hearts to one 
another, we close them to Him in whom we should all strive 
to be united in Christian love. If we are unknown to one 
another — or rather, if all we know of one another is our 
foibles, our whims, our weaknesses, our prejudices, our eccen- 
tricities, the amusing follies with which we enrich our tittle- 
tattle — if our inner selves are thus unknown to one another, 
how can Christ be fully known to us ? In Him are all the 
gathered excellences of Humanity — the richness and strength 
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of manhood, the sweetness and tenderness of womanhood ; 
and if we know Christ well, we shall search out the Christ- 
like in all around us ; and we shall strengthen within our- 
selves the hope of growing more and more into sympathy 
with Him, by our success in growing more and more into 
sympathy with what is good and true in those amongst 
whom our lot is cast. We shall, in our daily intercourse with 
one another, enter into a heart-communion — into that fellow- 
ship and fraternisation of which our common meals may 
serve as a furtherance and as a token — into that Christian 
brotherhood and sisterhood with one another which may 
spring up from first knowing one another in breaking of 
bread. 

But not only may we in this world know more and more 
of our fellows by breaking with them the bread of hospi- 
tality; we may also make ourselves known to others by 
breaking amongst them the bread of charity. No parts of 
our] land are destitute of the aged, the suflfering, the un- 
fortunate poor. The poor we have always with us ; and the 
blessedness of giving has no need ever to become a forgotten 
thing. The simple words of my text may reveal to us a great 
lesson, even in this matter of dispensing Christian charity. 
The relief of the poor and destitute, if it were limited simply 
to the mechanical act of supplying the bodily wants, would 
be scanty relief indeed. Man does not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 
The higher life of man is furthered by the word, the thought 
of the Divine One. The spirit of man can only be raised 
to a consciousness of a nobler life by being played upon 
by divine influences — ^by thoughts of a divine origin being 
gently suggested to it. If the kindliness of your nature 
prompts you to aid the distressed, to clothe the naked, and 
to feed the hungry, the kindliness manifested to the recipient 
of your charity will do good to the sad soul of the forlorn 
one, just as much as your gifts will render service to the 
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body. And by manifesting your kindliness, as you dispense 
your bounties, you will be revealing your better self to one 
who perhaps has not seen much of the better selves of 
others ; in the very breaking of the bread of charity you 
will become known \ and the revelation of the inner love, 
which prompts the outward act of almsgiving, will bestow 
diviner light and life upon the poor ones of Christ's flock 
whom He desires us ever to be mindful of. 

But there is another sense in which for a moment we may 
contemplate the simple suggestive words of my text- We 
may connect them with the communion with one another 
into which we enter whenever we assemble ourselves to- 
gether in our church to render to the Lord our offering of 
prayer and praise, to hear the treasures of His Holy Word 
contained in lesson, epistle, and gospel, to listen to the 
teaching in which an endeavour is made to unfold the 
wondrous things of the divine law in accordance with the 
light vouchsafed to the teacher. In thus gathering together 
to partake of the bread of truth and life, surely we become 
more intimately known to one another in sympathy and 
love; we seek the consecration of a divine blessing upon 
the relations which bind us together as a community ; we re- 
veal to one another our consciousness that for our souls there 
is a higher life — a life which seeks to be nourished with 
thoughts of a nobler sort than those which are suggested by 
our daily avocations, in performing the round of daily duties 
of business or domestic life. It is of this higher life, this 
risen life of our souls, that the Apostle speaks in the Epistle 
for this Easter Day, when he sets before us the great practi- 
cal lesson which should spring from our contemplation of the 
Resurrection of the Lord — " If ye then be risen with Christ, 
seek those things which are above, where Christ sitteth at the 
right hand of God. Set your affection on things above, not 
on things on the earth." O let it always be with a desire to 
seek the things above, to have our affections set upon 
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them, that we come here. Let us be anxious, too, to get 
that knowledge of one another's better natures which can be 
revealed to us as we receive together the nourishment of a 
diviner life. 

But the words, "He was known of them in breaking 
of bread," have a further suggestiveness stilL They bid our 
thoughts dwell upon the one solemn breaking of bread, 
which our Lord desired His disciples to perpetuate in re- 
membrance of Himself. In obedience to His words, we 
shall this morning draw near to the sanctuary to partake of 
the bread and wine, twin-symbols of the Body broken and 
the Blood shed for us on the Cross of Calvary — symbols 
chosen from amidst the things of home-life. The com- 
munion into which we enter with one another as we kneel to 
eat of the sacred bread and to drink of the sacred cup, is 
akin even to the communion we enter into in the smaller 
circle of home, when with one another we break bread at 
our daily meals. So that this very solenm rite bids us 
associate thoughts of home with the chiurch in which we 
worship, justifies us in thinking of our chiurch as a larger 
home on earth in which we gather gleams of a brighter home 
in heaven — a home in which we draw into nearer union with 
one another, and into a closer union with a loving Lord, 
And as we deck the homes in which we dwell with God's 
gifts to us which we gather from our gardens — ^as we adorn 
the walls of our houses with the things which suggest to us 
gracious thoughts, so we bring to this our larger home — ^to 
this home which we find but to be the earthly vestibule of 
the Father's home — ^we bring with loving hands the Father's 
flowers as an offering to Him, and upon the sanctuary walls we 
place words and symbols which tell us of the thoughts of the 
Divine One — ^which remind us of the great revelation of love 
towards us in His life and death, and resurrection from the 
grave, and ascension to the glory of heaven. And, my 
friends, as -in this house of God — this home of Christian 
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worship — ^we partake of the consecrated bread and wine — 
consecrated by reason of the very words and thoughts of our 
Lord associated with them — ^let us seek earnestly a realisa- 
tion of His promise to be present with us, to bestow upon us 
His diviner life, to breathe into our souls His loving inspira- 
tions, to draw us into closer union \vith Himself. O let us 
draw near to the sanctuary with such faithfulness and joyful 
anticipation, as to find that He, the Divine One, has indeed 
made Himself known to us in breaking of bread. 



THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 

Matins, Low Sunday, 1875. 

Then said Jesus to His disciples : 
** Peace be unto you : as My Father hath sent Me, even so send I 
you.'* 

And when He had said this, He breathed on them, and 
saith unto them : 
** Receive ye the Holy Ghost : Whose soever sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted to them ; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained." 
— S. John xx. 21, 22, 23. 

We shall, my friends, it seems to me, best gather the full 
meaning of these words of our Lord by viewing them in 
connection with other similar utterances, and with the 
doctrine of His Divine Humanity. You know that once He 
said, " The Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins." 
From these words — from all like words — as well as from the 
words so familiar to us in the Lord's Prayer — " Forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us" — 
it is that the Christian doctrine of the Divine Forgiveness of 
Sins — the doctrine to which we declare our assent at every 
recitation of the Apostle's Creed — must be deduced. 

" The Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins," 
said our Lord of Himself. " Whose soever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them," said He to His disciples. 

The first words He spoke as the Son of Man, but not as 
the Son of Man only. He was Son of Man, but he was Son 
of God too. The human nature in Him was in mystic 
union with the Divine. The Divine One had ever been 
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Forgiver of the sons of men. Nowhere in the wide world 
had a sinful human soul turned in humility and penitence 
towards the Lord of Heaven and uttered an unavailing ay. 
The Lord's ear had ever been open to the wail of distressed 
Humanity. His loving messages of peace and forgiveness 
He had ever whispered within the souls of those who pleaded 
to Him. Revelations of His Divine Love He had been ever 
ready to grant to individual souls. But the. revelation of His 
Divine Love in the Incarnation of the Divine in the person 
of the Man Christ Jesus was a grander revelation of love 
than any that had yet been granted to the sons of men. It 
was a revelation not simply to individual souls who sought 
the Lord, but to all mankind. It was a revelation of the 
truth which the world had almost forgotten, that men were 
made in the likeness of God. It was a revelation of the 
twin truths that the Human is in the Divine and the Divine 
is in the Human ; that in God resides every human perfec- 
tion ; that in the Son of Man dwells the fulness of the God- 
head bodily ; that Humanity brought into union with Christ 
is Humanity brought into union with God, and so redeemed 
and transformed as to be marked anew with the lineaments 
of the Divine. And so the Incarnation is a revelation of 
God's love in all its tenderness for the individual soul and 
in all its yearning for the reconciliation of the whole world 
to Himself. 

And in the life of Christ on earth is revealed to us what 
divine purity, what divine compassion may animate the 
human soul. He, the Son of Man, comes to seek the souls 
of those who are lost in sin. He seeks them out one by one 
with loving care. When He finds a lost one, how gently He 
deals with that lost one, how tenderly He binds up the 
broken heart, and shows the way of deliverance from sin, 
and guides the returning wanderer along the path of a re- 
deemed life. How in parables He declares that love for the 
lost is the great prompting motive of His life, and should be 
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the mainspring of the action of all united to Him. As the 
shepherd would leave his ninety-and-nine sheep in their pas- 
tures while he went to seek for the one that wais lost, so 
would Love Divine seek out the lost sinner — the soul stray- 
ing from the fold of union with God — seek it out as though 
there were no other sinner in the wide world. 

And, my friends, as the Divine in Christ was thus compas- 
sionate, so will the Divine in us constrain us to be compas- 
sionate as He was. As the sinners who drew near to Him 
heard their Divine pardon pronounced by a human voice — 
by the voice of one who wore the selfsame human form as 
themselves — so is it ordained that penitent sinners on earth 
to the end of time may hear the Divine accents of forgiveness 
uttered by feeble human lips — ^uttered by the lips of those whom 
the Lord is drawing into a close union with Himself — ^into a 
union in which the human soul may share in the very com- 
passionateness and tenderness of the Divine heart. The 
thoughts underlying our Lord's solemn words are almost too 
great for the mind to grasp ; too great to be clothed in one's 
own weak words. But here they are recorded in the 
Church's sacred writings ; and ever since they were uttered 
they have been making their way from heart to heart, and 
impressing their meaning, more or less perfectly, more or 
less vividly. We cannot but heed them. We cannot but 
give expression to the thought that the Divine words have 
caused to spring up in the human heart. The Jews around 
our Lord murmured at His teaching as to the forgiveness of 
sins. "Who can forgive sins but God alone?" said they; 
and they were right. "The Son of Man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins," said our Lord ; and He was right in a 
nobler, fuller sense — He was divinely right. The xmion of 
the Lord of All with all His creatures is such that the divine 
sympathy welling forth from Him imparts a thrill to every 
breast The angels in heaven rejoice with Him over the 
sinner who repents; they raise the strain of welcome to 
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every erring soul brought into reconciliation with the Lord 
of Heaven. They are not unmindful when the divine whis- 
per of forgiveness is breathed into the penitent soul of one 
of their earthly brethren. The triumph which they are 
allowed to share is one which the Church on earth is per- 
mitted also to prepare for. 

And the work of preparation — the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion, by virtue of which man lends to man a helping-hand on 
the road to redemption — was initiated by Christ during His 
life on earth. Both by word and deed He furthered the 
work of love. He reconciled individual sinners to the 
Father from whom they had strayed. He spoke the word 
of peace to troubled souls. At the words, " Son, thy sins 
be forgiven thee,*' He brought the sinful one into conscious- 
ness of the Father's forgiving love. And the words of pardon 
and peace He spake as Son of Man — as Son of Man in 
mystic union with the Divine. This work of pardoning 
sinners — of reconciling them to God — ^was His great mission. 
This was the work His Father had sent Him to commence. 
This was the atonement — the at-one-ment — to accomplish 
which He had come on earth to live, and suffer, and die. 
And as the Father had sent Him to begin this work of love 
in the world, so did He send forth His apostles to carry it 
on. " As My Father hath sent Me, even so send I you." 
Such are the words with which He prepares their minds for 
the commission He goes on to entrust to them — ^for the 
ministry of reconciliation for which He solemnly ordains 
them, by breathing upon them, and giving to them of His 
own Divine Spirit, and by declaring unto them, " Whose 
soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; whose 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained." And this commis- 
sion so plainly recorded in the Gospel for to-day is the one 
which the Apostle Paul was ever conscious of having himself 
received. He, though feeling himself to be the least of all 
the apostles — to be as one bom into the new life out of due 
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time — to be not worthy to be called an apostle, — he never- 
theless asserts his consciousness that he is one of those whom 
God had called to take part in the ministry of reconciliation ; 
"All things," he says, **are of God, who hath reconciled us to 
Himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the ministry of 
reconciliation, to wit, that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them ; 
and hath committed unto us the word of reconciliation." In 
these words of the apostle the great doctrine of the Divine 
Forgiveness of Sins is summed up. As it is so summed up it is 
in perfect accord with what we derive from our Lord's words 
and deeds. Christ, the Son of Man, had power on earth to 
forgive sins, by virtue of His union with the Father. This 
S. Paul declares by his words, " that God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto Himself." The sons of men who 
had been brought into union with the Divine, had had con- 
ferred upon them the power to deliver the message of for- 
giveness of sins in the words, " Whose soever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them," and had been so called to 
share in the reconciling work of Christ. Of this S. Paul is 
conscious when he goes on to speak of himself and his 
brother apostles as " workers together with Christ," as " am- 
bassadors for Christ.*' " We are,'* he says, " ambassadors 
for Christ ; as though God did beseech you by us ; we pray 
you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God." 

The conclusion of the whole matter, to which I, in my 
sadly too faltering way, have been endeavouring to lead your 
thoughts, is this — that all Christian souls upon whom Christ 
has breathed the breath of a new life, and that the life of His 
own Divine Spirit, are, by reason of the life they thenceforth 
live in Christ, taken into union with Him in the work of 
forgiveness of sins ; that they all become partakers with Him 
in the ministry of reconciliation; that they all become 
priests unto God. 

To this truth of the common priesthood of all faithful 

I 
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Christians, the very existence in your midst of those who, 
like myself, are ordained priests, bears witness. We are 
amongst you to help you to be ever mindful that Christ hath 
called you to be partakers in His reconciling ministrations ;. 
hath chosen you to be sharers in His royal priesthood. 

We who are men of like passions with yourselves are called 
upon to be faithful to a very solemn trust. We are called 
upon to keep alive in this world the thought that all men may 
become fellow-workers with God. We ourselves cease ta 
fulfil our mission — fall away from working in union with the 
Lord — if we forget this our bounden duty and service. And 
oft it has happened that the ordained ministers of the Lord 
have been outstripped in zeal and devotion by those upon 
whom ordaining hands have never been laid. Many of those 
whom all in Christendom trust have their names written 
down in the book of God's blessed ones, and are now living 
in the joy of His presence in the spiritual world, were not 
ordained. He who is often spoken of as the noblest man of 
the Middle Ages — the saint of Italy who is said to have 
*' shone like a morning star in the midst of a dark cloud," — 
he, the loving Francis, was not a priest, ordained by the lay- 
ing on of human hands. But he and many others of our 
own and other lands, were really of the royal priesthood of 
Christ ; they were true ministers of reconciliation. They 
were chosen of God to speak His word of forgiveness to sad 
penitent souls. They were in union with the Lord. He had 
breathed : upon them the breath of a new and consecrated 
life. He had inspired them with His Divine Spirit ; and 
than that nothing more is wanted to enable men to be fellow- 
workers with God amongst the souls of their brethren in the 
world. 
. And as in past days, so now, you, my brothers, you, my 
sisters, you may share in this diyine work, if you will. You 
may abide in that union with the Lord in which you will feel 
constrained to be missionaries of gentleness, and peace, and 
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goodwill to all around you. O it is not possible to live in 
this world without being conscious that there is a wonderful 
craving for sympathy and help in souls weary and heavy- 
laden. O let your lives be a revelation to all such of divine 
gentieness, divine compassion, divine love — ^a revelation of 
the sympathy of Him who said " Come unto Me, ye weary 
ones, and I will give you rest." The union of the Human 
and Divine which God in His great goodness and love com- 
menced in the person of the Blessed Jesus, is a necessity for 
man. It is a necessity for the redeemed that they shall be 
able to concentrate their adoration of the Divine in the person 
of the Divine Jesus. It is a necessity for sinful men that 
their first awakening to the thought that there is a God in 
the world shall spring from their coming into contact with 
the Divine in their fellow-men — from listening to the good 
tidings of salvation from the lips of human evangelists — from 
hearing the living voice of a fellow-man quivering with the 
accents of a message of love, from seeing the human face of 
a brother radiant with angelic sympathy. It is because of 
the yearning for sympathy in the human heart — of the need 
for mutual strengthening of one another in divine faith — ^that 
we forsake not the assembling of ourselves together, that we 
gather together to encourage one another, to provoke one 
another unto love and to good works. O let one result of 
our assembling together here in this church from time to 
time be the encouragement of one another in the divine work 
of forgiveness; let us here learn what divine possibilities 
underlie this human life of ours; what a divine meaning 
may dwell in every lowly human deed ; what a divine import 
there is in words such as those which form part of our daily 
prayer : " Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us." Forgiveness by us is no forgiveness at 
all, unless it is forgiveness by the Lord too ; but the words 
of forgiveness on our lips may be followed by the assurance 
of Divine forgiveness entering into the heart of a penitent 
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one. O let us then leam here to enter upon the daily life 
of forgiveness and love ; let us pray ever for the Lord to 
breathe upon us His Divine Spirit, to fill our souls with His 
Divine Life, and to fit us to be fellow-workers with Him in 
speaking words of pardon to sad and weary souls — fellow- 
workers with Him in the ministry of reconciliation, in the 
work of bringing souls into union with Himself. 



SYMPATHY, HUMAN AND DIVINE. 

Matins, Fifth Sunday after Easter, 1875. 

" Behold, the hour cometh, yea, is now come, that ye shall be scattered, 
every man to his own, and shall leave Me alone : and yet I am not 
alone, because the Father is with Me." — S. John xvi. 32. 

In these words we read our Lord's desire for the sympathy 
of His earthly brethren, and at the same time the expression 
of His assurance of the sympathy of His Heavenly Father. 
The very words which speak so assuringly of His possession 
of the higher sympathy are thus allied with others which give 
utterance to His yearning for the lower sympathy. To me 
it seems that if we ponder well these words we shall find that 
they indicate that the human heart ought never to be free 
from desires for both the sympathy from above and the sym- 
pathy from around, and that the sympathy which one heart 
has for another is divinely nurtured and in kinship with the 
sympathy which the Lord has for every one of His earthly 
children. All through our earthly life we feel the need of 
the sympathy of our fellows. A yearning for sympathy is 
one of our great ruling motives. As soon as our inner selves 
wake up to a higher life, so soon is there roused within us a 
craving for sympathy. As soon as that great change comes for 
each one of us — the change which has so many phases — the 
change which by reason of our inability to read the human 
heart with unerring accuracy, we cannot be sure is ever the 
same with one as with another — the change which in some 
of its manifestations goes by the name of conversion — the 
change which is always a conversion, whether called so or 
not; as soon as this change takes place, and we become 
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conscious that life — this life and the life to come — are great 
realities on which we must ponder ; as soon as we are trans- 
formed from a life of indifference to a life of earnestness — 
from a life of selfishness to a life of charity ; as soon as the 
thought dawns upon us that there is a divine significance in 
all created things ; that the world and all therein form a con- 
tinuous revelation of God's love and wisdom ; that the life 
of man is divinely guided ; — ^as soon as we are conscious that 
the waves of the sea of eternity are ever breaking with bless- 
ings for mankind upon the shores of time ; that earth is ever 
being illumined with light from heaven ; and that, therefore, 
it behoves us to live with souls all open to the divine in- 
fluences around us ;' as soon as we first take such serious 
views of life, we are filled also with longings for others to 
share our awakening with us. - Our new-found joy in life is 
one which impels us to be not content with the possession of 
it all alone. If we are possessed by the thought that the 
good Lord has put forth His hand to save our souls from 
selfishness and sinfulness, we should lose the great blessing 
bestowed upon us if we were to cherish it in secret isolation. 
Even when we are most conscious of divine s)niipathy, we 
feel an intense yearning for the sjnmpathy of our fellows. 
This need for sympathy exercises upon us a compelling in- 
fluence. It is this which urges us to associate together in 
various ways. It is this which has given rise to our family 
gatherings at festive times ; it is this need which brings us 
together to join in Christian worship. O what a void there 
would be in life if we were altogether to forsake the as- 
sembling of ourselves together ; if we were never to realise 
the divine words, " where two or three are gathered together, 
there am I in the midst of them;" if we were never made 
glad by hearing the voices of friendly ones say unto us, " Let 
us go to the house of the Lord.'' Though we commune 
with the Lord in the still chambers of our own hearts, and 
find a joy in doing so; though we strive in the great 
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Cathedral of Nature to enter into the communion of praise 
which to the devout soul all created things seem ceaselessly 
to pour forth unto the Lord ; we have other longings which 
are only satisfied when we come together to lift up our 
voices one with another in prayer and praise. Though we 
can read our Bibles in solitariness and quietness, though we 
can read the noble thoughts which reverent souls divinely 
aided have inscribed on the pages of the books which have 
become our constant companions, our unfailing solace, we 
nevertheless desire to hear the divine message as it quivers 
on human lips ; we long to hear the thoughts of another 
uttered with the varying tones of the human voice, and to 
note the very look and gesture which in some strange way 
accord with the inner meaning of the spoken words. 

Of all this need of human sympathy our dear Lord is 
conscious. He is conscious of it because He has felt it 
Himself. During His life on earth the sympathy He finds 
is precious to Him. His home at Nazareth, in which He 
finds the sympathy of a human mother, is a home He thinks 
of tenderly. The home at Bethany, of the two sisters and 
brother whom He loves so much, and whose love for Him 
is great, is a retreat in which He finds sympathy which is 
dear to Him. He rejoices that amongst His disciples there 
is one whom He can more especially love. And when, on 
the Night of Sorrows, He is contemplating the hour, fast 
approaching, when His disciples shall leave Him alone. He 
shrinks from the loneliness to which their desertion will leave 
Him. 

And as, when Himself on earth. He sets all this value 
upon human sympathy and feels all the need for it, so now 
is He conscious of all the yearnings of His brothers and 
sisters on earth for the loving sympathy of others. He is 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities. He knows how 
much longing for sympathy there is in the world which is 
never satisfied. He knows that the great want of many a 
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heart is the sympathy of a loving friend — that the great 
sorrow which casts a shadow upon many a life is that the 
weary da5rs come and go, bringing no sound of a friendly 
human v6ice, no whispered consolation, no commimion in 
high thoughts, no loving salutation to make the heart in- 
wardly leap for joy. He knows of all the aching void of sad 
and lonely souls, because He Himself was often sad and 
lonely, because He Himself yearned for what we yearn, and 
loved the tenderness of human life — ^the greetings and the 
converse with which our sympathy is manifested. 

But in the very moment in which He expresses His need 
of human sympathy He also makes known his assurance of 
the divine sympathy of His Father. " And yet I am not 
alone, because the Father is with Me.** And this divine 
S)rmpathy is man's only refuge when human sympathy fails. 
The consciousness of possessing it is a proof that we have 
been brought into union with God. An abiding conscious- 
ness of its possession is a proof that we ever strive to remain 
in that union, to grow in that union, to submit ourselves to 
the Lord's guidance as He draws us into a closer union. 
To retain a lasting consciousness not only of having entered 
into union with the Lord, but also of abiding in that union^ 
is the great work of our Christian lives. It will not do to 
be content with the thought that on such a day we entered 
into a sweet consciousness that God had drawn near to us. 
We must be conscious of a daily growth in God's favour, a 
daily growth in knowledge of the Lord, a daily inflowing of 
loving inspirations from His divine heart. 

Knowing as we do that our Lord was perfectly human — 
knowing that in Him the Divine entered into complete union 
with the Human, and so foreshadowed for us the union into 
which we must enter ; knowing this, the human experience 
of our Lord revealed in my text shows us that we like Him 
shall ever feel the need of human sympathy ; but that even 
when that need is greatest we may feel also assured of divine 
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sympathy. They show us, too, when taken along with the 
main teaching of our Lord's Hfe, that even the assurance of 
divine sympathy does not carry us out of the range of human 
sympathy, does not exalt us into a region where we feel no 
need for the sympathy of our fellows, does not destroy the 
yearning within us for communion with one another. Jesus 
our Lord who came to reveal to us how much there is of the 
Human in the Divine, and how much there is of the Divine 
in regenerated Humanity, and to commence the great xmion 
of Humanity with Divinity, which since His Ascension to 
glory His own Divine Spirit has been carrying on on earth, — 
He by His earthly life teaches us that there can be no good- 
ness in the heart of man which is not a divine endowment — 
that the manifestation of charity within the soul which we 
call sympathy is altogether of a heavenly nature ; that the 
human sjnmpathy for which we are ever craving, the divine 
sympathy which we ought ever to strive to be assured of, are 
but different links of the same golden chain of love which 
unites heaven with earth, which brings the Human into com- 
munion with the Divine. Even if we have an assurance of 
divine sympathy — such as Jesus felt when He said, " And yet 
I am not alone because the Father is with me," — our yearn- 
ing for human sympathy will not be quenched. But there 
will be awakened within us, if we have this blessed assurance 
of divine sympathy, there will be awakened within us, by the 
side of our own longings for the sympathy of others, a desire 
to bestow sympathy where sympathy is needed — z. desire to 
show forth our love to our brothers and sisters whom we see, 
to those whom we must love if we indeed love the Lord 
whom with the bodily eye we do not see. And if in sadness 
of soul we are yearning — and as we think hopelessly — for 
the sympathy of others, let us seek that divine sympathy, the 
assurance of which brings consolation to the human heart of 
our Lord. Let us seek divine sympathy, not with the thought 
of being made independent of human sympathy, but so that 
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we ourselves may have alike our own longings for sympathy 
deepened and intensified, and our own power of bestowing 
sympathy made greater, and may become fellow-toilers with 
our Lord in the work of binding up the broken hearts of His 
earthly brethren, in bringing to sad and weary souls — to souls 
laden with remembrance of sin — the message of Divine 
Forgiveness. 

And as this morning we in our solemn Eucharistic service 
lift up our hearts unto the Lord — ^as we join oiu: upraised 
voices with those of angels and archangels, and with all the 
company of heaven,, in lauding and magnifying the Lord's 
glorious name, let us indeed feel assured that the thoughts 
of our heart are in sympathy with the thoughts that animate 
the hearts of the redeemed in the Church above; let us 
strive inwardly to gain an assurance of the sympathy of the 
Divine One ; let us realise that Christ has drawn near to us 
to speak to our hearts words of love ; let us depart hence 
with thankful hearts, with hearts resolved to be messengers 
of divine love and sympathy to all around us, so that no one 
in the circle in which we move shall feel alone in a sad and 
weary world, and that ourselves with all our friends may grow 
together into the higher Christian life of love, may increase 
ever in divine charity — and enter more consciously every day 
of our lives into union with the Lord. 
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THE ASCENSION. 

Matins, Sunday after Ascension Day, 1875. 

"'And He led them out as far as to Bethany, and He lifted up His hands, 
and blessed them. And it came to pass while He blessed them, 
He was parted from them, and carried up into heaven." — S. Luke 
xxiv. 50, 51. 

Of late years attempts have been made, with gradually in- 
creasing success, to revive the observance of the day marked 
in the Church's calendar as Ascension Day, and called also 
Holy Thursday. The habit of distinguishing some days 
from others by speaking of them as holy-days is one the 
Christian world has not yet got tired of. When we strike 
out from our speech such terAis as " holy land," " holy 
^ound," "God's house," "God's acre," — ^when we begin to 
set a value only upon land or buildings which will realise a 
high price in the market, — ^when we cease to think lovingly 
of earthly scenes around which are clustered many tender 
associations, — when we hear mentioned the names of Geth- 
semane and Calvary, of Hermon and Olivet, unmoved, then 
shall we put an end to all thought for such days as we now 
call " holy-days." The days on which we now commemorate 
our Blessed Lord's Birth, and Passion, and Resurrection, 
and Ascension, will then pass by imheeded. But not till 
then. For we as Christians cannot do other than see a 
sacred halo resting upon every place whose name when 
uttered in our ears bids our thoughts linger upon some 
solemn phase of our Lord's divine work on earth. We 
cannot do other than think of as sacred every place in which 
we have been aroused to a vivid consciousness that this 
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human life of ours is divinely aided. And so we cannot do 
other than regard the anniversaries of the leading events of 
our Lord's life on earth with reverence. Although the mis- 
taken piety of past days so multiplied " holy-days," that at 
last their observance became too weary a burden to be borne, 
and by what was in truth a healthy reaction against a devotee- 
ism which imposed too severe a strain upon the minds of 
men, most of the "holy-days" became transformed into "holi- 
days," — although our remoter ancestors so erred, and our 
nearer ancestors have with such thoroughness reversed their 
arrangements, we as Christians have not been able to turn 
utterly adrift reverence for times and seasons, and are 
reviving in our midst the observance of some of the more 
important of the holy-days which for years have been allowed 
to come and go almost unthought for. The right way of 
observing such days will be arrived at by knowing well what 
divine aid to the souls of men they may help us to com- 
memorate, and by resolving that as often as the days come 
round to us, our thoughts shall dwell upon the events which 
their names suggest, and upon the lessons which the events 
have associated with them. 

Ascension Day has this year in many places been cele- 
brated beautifully and impressively, and although we have 
not ourselves as a congregation been able to mark the day, 
the thoughts of some of us have been dwelling upon the great 
event the day helps us to perpetuate the remembrance of 
We have, it may be, tried to picture to ourselves all that 
is involved in the words : " He led them out as far as to 
Bethany, and He lifted up His hands and blessed them. 
And it came to pass while He blessed them. He was parted 
from them and carried up into heaven." It may be that we 
have in our thoughts followed our Lord and His disciples ; 
that we have seen Him for the last time take that walk which 
He was often wont to take at eventide, either to seek rest and 
sympathy at the house which was a second home to Him — 
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the house of the brother and sisters whom He loved, or to 
spend midnight hours in lonely communings upon the slopes 
of Olivet; that we have tried to bring vividly before our 
minds this last solemn walk over the ridge of Olivet, to the 
uplands overhanging Bethany, that we have tried to see the 
uplifting of His sacred hands, to hear the tones of His sweet 
voice, as His blessing is bestowed upon the disciples ; that 
we have striven to image to ourselves the solemn parting, 
and to behold the glorified body of our Lord borne away 
from earth to heaven. 

And those of us who accept without misgiving the teach- 
ing which is more or less common to all the churches of 
Christendom, that in Christ the human and the divine are 
mystically united ; that by the union the human in Him was 
raised from humiliation to glorification ; that by the union 
the Son of Man was enabled so to pass through a life of 
suffering that it could be afterwards said of Him that by 
suffering He was made perfect; that the sufferings of the 
Divine Man were ended in the death upon the cross ; and 
that this death was on the third day followed by a Resurrec- 
tion from the grave, — those of us who so accept the doctrine 
of our Lord's Divine Humanity are quite prepared to accept 
and understand the narrative of our Lord's Ascension. 

If we have seized upon the full import of the Resurrection 
— if we have noted well how the glorified body of the Risen 
Lord differed from the body in which He was manifested to 
human sight before His death, — if we have pondered upon 
the full significance of His marvellous appearances and dis- 
appearances, — if we have seen in the Resurrection the proof 
of our own life after death, of the future life of each one of 
us not as a disembodied spirit, but with a spiritual body, — 
if we discern in the strange and sudden manifestations of the 
Risen Lord a wondrous supematiural power which is ever in 
the hands of the Divine Creator — ^the power of rendering 
visible to bodily sight what is generally invisible — ^the power 
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of producing an impression upon the senses imparted to 
what is usually beyond the domain of ^ense ; — ^if we have 
thus seen that our Lord's various appearances to His earthly 
friends may be spoken of as the appearances of a spiritual 
body clothed upon with a material substance so as to be 
rendered visible to the bodily eye, so as to become evident 
too to all the other senses, — if the supernatural events of 
the Resurrection have been thus impressed upon us, we shall 
have no difficulty in regarding the solemn scene at Bethany 
as a final withdrawal of our Lord from visible communion 
with the sons of men to the invisible communion with the 
Heavenly Father, whose kinship to the children of this world 
He had made known ; we shall have no difficulty in contem- 
plating the scene as it is recorded in the Gospels, as the 
Ascension to heaven of our glorified Lord after that He had 
made the fullest revelation that could possibly be made of 
the reality of the spiritual life with which the earthly life of 
man is followed. 

Our Lord then on the mountain slopes of Bethany 
solemnly withdraws from human sight. He so withdraws, 
not by putting any distance between Himself and His dis- 
ciples, but by retreating behind the veil which hides the 
spiritual world from bodily eyes — by retiring into those 
unseen realms which are really not sundered from us by a 
wide interval of space, which lie not beyond the far-away 
stars, but which are ever within and around the material 
world in which we, for a brief span of time, have our abiding 
place. 

But the Ascension of our Lord — what is its import to us ? 
What is its relation to the life of Humanity ? If in the 
union of the Human with the Divine in Christ we are to see 
typified the union of all Humanity with the Divinity, of what 
can the Ascension of our Lord into eternal union with the 
Father be the foreshadowing to us, but of the final Ascension 
of redeemed Humanity — the final exaltation of all who bear 
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both outwardly and inwardly the human form of the Divine 
Son of God, into an eternal union with the Divine. 

O if we ponder upon this, not simply on rare occasions, 
but whenever the great verities of our Christian faith are 
present to our thoughts, it will throw a gleam of divine light 
across much that is sad and mysterious in life. We all 
believe — and the fact of our coming here so constantly to 
adore a Presence we have never seen with the bodily eye, to 
commune in prayer with One who dwells in a realm which 
will not be revealed to us until after our work in this world 
is ended, this fact is an evidence of our belief, — ^we all 
believe that this earthly life of ours has granted to it heavenly 
guidance, that we live and move and have our being in One 
who is ever invisible to us ; and yet when we give heed to 
the human life around us, we find it oppressed with so much 
sadness, borne down with the weight of so much sin and 
defilement, that we oft are tempted to doubt whether there 
can be any upward progress for Humanity at all, any union 
of men with one another in an everlasting brotherhood, any 
final union of Humanity with the Divine. How imperfect 
are the best of men ! With what manifest defects do they 
depart from among us ! What want of sympathy there is 
between us all ! How ready we are to sever ourselves from 
one another — to sever ourselves from the solemn gatherings 
which are the divinely appointed opportunities for us to grow 
into union with one another 1 HcJw imlike we are in our 
inner tendencies ! How the things which in our common 
worship have a depth of meaning for one, awaken no 
tenderness in the heart of another ! How God's own gifts 
to us which brought into association with our services move 
some even to a tearfulness of joy, merely provoke others to 
scorn and dissension ! How slight a hold we have in 
common of the great truth set forth by S. Paul, that the 
invisible things of the spiritual world are in some strange 
way revealed to us by means of the things which axe made. 
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the things of the created world — the great truth that trees 
and flowers have a divine mission in the world — the trees, 
the rustling of whose leaves in the wind we hear at this very 
moment, the flowers which adorn your gardens and grow in 
wild clusters in your beautiful woods — the truth that these 
have the power of suggesting to us thoughts akin to those 
' which we shall have to live in companionship with in 
the spiritual world; that they are but the types of the 
invisible things of the spiritual world which are appointed for 
eternal uses. O that we could all more firmly grasp the 
truth that there is a wonderful unity underlying the things of 
earth and heaven : that earth is a fit place of preparation for 
heaven ; that in every respect life in heaven is but a prolon- 
gation of life on earth ; that there is a divine revelation for 
all teachable souls in all created things. Unwillingness to 
recognise the sacramentalism of nature, and to discern the 
teachings of a reverent symbolism, is at the very root of the 
disimion and dissension which distress the souls of the lovers 
of Christian peace. 

Sad as it is to note the severances of Christians from one 
another, caused ofttimes by feebleness of spiritual insight, 
and by an incapacity to receive the more mystic teachings of 
nature and of revelation, it is sadder still to be conscious 
how many there are in this world doomed to a life of suffer- 
ing — to a life not merely of toil for others, but of suffering 
for others. If joy is their destined lot in a future world they 
have no foretaste of it here. All is dark ; all is painful. Life 
to them is but a prolonged agony. 

Many, too, have their lot cast in the midst of wretchedness 
and vice. The offspring of utter ignorance and hopeless 
destitution, living on amid circumstances whose influence 
only leads them from one depth of degradation to another, 
no gleam of divine light seems ever to penetrate to their 
souls. They are outcasts from beginning to end of their 
earthly days. 
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And yet, my friends, the many sufferers who are always 
present in the world — the vast crowd of the wretched who 
daily live and breathe in an atmosphere of vice — they all 
are part of the one great Brotherhood of Humanity, whose 
final union with the Divine is traced out for us in lines of 
mystic light in the union accomplished between the Human 
and the Divine in the person of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
They are all part of that great Brotherhood for which at 
some distant time there will be an Ascension into eternal 
union with God, as there was for the Son of Man, Jesus the 
Divine One. 

Humanity is ever being inspired and educated by God 
Himself. God^s ways are not our ways. He has an eternity 
of years in which His own divine purposes can advance to 
accomplishment. The work of union with God is only 
commenced in this world. Can it be other than a commence- 
ment when, even amongst the best of men, there is so much 
lack of sympathy one with another, so much disunion, and 
when even such of us as are praying for some approach to 
be made to a Re-union of Christendom, are looked upon as 
giving heed to a wild dream of enthusiasm ! 

The mystery of life cannot be solved by us here. We can 
but pick up hints for its solution ; we can but see in some 
dim way the use of suffering — the use of that which we 
can never accept as joyous, or as other than grievous ; we 
can but see in a dim way 'how suffering helps Humanity to 
become a partaker of the divine holiness. We can but see 
in a confused way why God should allow evil to exist, for 
the sake of the well-being of all. Still, in an imperfect sort 
of way, we have the assurance that both the suffering and 
the evil are intended to help on God's own good purposes, 
to contribute to the greater glory of God, to further the final 
redemption of Humanity. The suffering endured on earth 
may be, and often is, suffering for the sake of others. The 
presence of evil on earth is itself still a discipline for others. 

K 
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The wicked are used by God for His own divine purposes ; and 
though we may speak of them as abandoned, they may not 
be so finally by Him. He may prolong in the future world 
the discipline which will enable them, in His own good time, 
to enter into the union into which they on earth seem not to 
enter at all, and to have no opportunity for entering into. 

O my friends, we surely cannot be wrong in welcoming 
the thought that is dawning upon us, that even the punish- 
ments which the sons of men will receive in the future life will 
be a manifestation of Divine love — a manifestation of Divine 
patience, which will not fail to do her perfect work. Thoughts 
as to the long-suflfering love and tender mercy of our God 
are just now taking possession of many devout and earnest 
souls in Christendom. But thoughts of a merciful, for- 
bearing, and loving God will be of no avail for us unless 
they quicken within us a merciful and loving spirit. O let 
us be gentle in our dealings with one another ; let us have 
sympathy with one 'another, and bear with one another's 
infirmities. Let us help one another to enter into union 
with the Lord — into that union which it is His eternal de- 
sire that none shall be shut out from — into that union the 
consummation of which is shadowed forth for us in the 
Ascension of the glorified Jesus into eternal union with the 
Father. 



THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

Matins, Whitsun Day, 1875. 
** They were all filled with the Holy Ghost. *'--ACTS ii. 4. 

To-day is one of our holy-days. Every Sunday is a holy-day 
— a day on which Christians have offered to them oppor 
tunities of drawing into communion with the Lord, and 
realising how the life of man is in this world upheld by divine 
aid. Every day, whether Sunday or working-day, on which 
we feel with more vividness than on other days that God 
encircles us with His love, and illumines our path with His 
light, is of course a holy-day for us, and will be marked as 
such in the calendar which each one of us keeps for himself 
or herself in the inner chamber of the memory. But, in 
order that the occurrence of such days may not be left to 
chance. Christian men have, in obedience to divine prompt- 
ings, set apart the Sunday as a perpetual holy-day for the 
commemoration of one of the events which in reference to 
the life of man is of transcendent import. But amongst the 
whole series of Sundays some are set apart for the commem- 
oration of other events of special import. This Sunday is 
such a one. To the joy which the Christian soul should feel 
in thinking how our Lord consecrated Sunday by His Resur- 
rection from the dead, there should to-day be superadded 
the joy springing from a contemplation of the first outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit upon the followers of the Ascended 
Lord. 

Of that outpouring we have read in the Gospel. I need not 
repeat the Evangelist's words which tell of the wondrous 
manifestations on that memorable Pentecostal day, when the 
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disciples were all with one accord assembled together in one 
place. 

But what IS the import of such manifestations to us? 
Why should we constrain our thoughts to dwell upon what 
took place at Jerusalem on that far-off day ? Why should 
the thought of that day bring to us an increase of joy ? 

The Holy Spirit which was outpoured upon the early 
Church on the day we now commemorate has been bestowed 
upon the Christian Church ever since. The same Spirit 
had been shed abroad upon the world before the coming of 
our Lord. God had whispered His messages to the prophets 
of old — to the men who were distinguished from among 
their fellows by their readiness and their preparedness to 
listen to the promptings of the divine voice. Into the souls 
of all the holy men of old God had breathed the breath of a 
diviner life. His Divine Spirit was ever their guide. But the 
Incarnation of the Divine — the union of the Lord of Heaven 
with the Son of Man — gave a new significance to the out- 
pourings of divine influences. Christ had come in order to 
commence the great work of restoring man to union with God, 
the great work of regenerating the human soul with a nobler 
life. The work which He commenced was first of all typified 
in His own person. In Him was accomplished the union of 
the Human with the Divine. In Him was perfected the work 
which our constant prayer should be may be perfected in 
ourselves — the work of raising His human nature from its 
humiliation to become a sharer in the glory of His divine 
nature. In Him this work was perfected, as it will have to 
be in ourselves, by the discipline of sorrow and suffering. 
But the work accomplished in His own sacred person, and 
commenced amongst the souls of those who gathered around 
Him, and who devoted their lives to preach the good tidings 
that the Divine was yearning for man to be reconciled to 
Himself — this great work, how was it to be carried on ? Was 
it to be carried on by the mere remembrance that a, Divine 
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Saviour had visited the world ? by the mere contemplation 
of the divineness of His earthly life ? Was it to be carried 
on outside the domain of human life, by means of some sup- 
posed transaction of the Divine with Himself? Oh, no ! 
The work necessarily could not be carried on if the story of 
our Lord's divine life on earth were not transmitted through 
succeeding generations ; but such transmission alone would 
not suffice. Nor can the work of the regeneration of a 
human soul be looked upon in heaven as accomplished 
unless it has taken place within the soul itself. There it 
must begin, and there it must be carried on ; but there it 
can neither begin nor be carried on without divine aid. 
How was that aid to be applied ? The answer is to be heard 
in the sound from heaven which came into the midst of the 
disciples on the Day of Pentecost The divine aid would 
be brought to each and every human soul by the Holy Spirit. 
By means of His own Divine Spirit, our Blessed Lord would 
carry on the great work of bringing all souls into union with 
the Godhead, whose fulness we have to contemplate as 
dwelling in Him. By means of His Divine Spirit He would 
extend the work of the Incarnation to all Humanity. This 
is the work which He has ever since thus been carrying on. 
Human souls are only drawn into union with God by the 
breath of the Divine life being breathed into them. It is by 
the Divine Spirit — ^the Divine Breath — of the Lord animat- 
ing individual souls, that Humanity is gradually transformed 
into the temple of the everliving God. It is by this Divine 
Breath within the soul that we are changed from earthliness 
to heavenliness. It is by the inspirations — ^the inbreathings 
— of this Holy Spirit, that the thought, the word, the hfe of 
God, become flesh in us, that we become partakers of the 
divine nature, become one with Christ, become assured that 
He is one with us. 

The Divine Spirit is ever visiting the world, is ever draw- 
ing nigh to human souls to continue the work commenced 
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by our Lord when He lived on earth in visible form, is ever 
coming as the Giver of spiritual life to men. It is as the 
Giver of Life that we speak of the Holy Spirit in the Nicene 
Creed. Giver of life the Holy Spirit had ever been. But 
ever after our Lord's Ascension — ever after His withdrawal 
to the unseen world — the descent of the Spirit was in con- 
nection with the divine purposes of the Incarnation. Men 
in all ages of the world have recognised the Divine as One 
whose Spirit constantly hovered amid the visible things of the 
created world. The devout thought of all times and lands 
has expressed itself in recognition of this Presence Unseen^ 
** The Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters," — 
this is but one of the many phrases in which the recognition 
has been expressed. The Spirit of God is ever moving upon 
the face of the waters. The whole life of the world is but 
an outflow of the Divine Spirit. The ever-changing opera- 
tions of Nature are in reality brought about by the ever- 
present Spirit of the Lord. The more will this truth be 
brought home to us as we ourselves enter into a life of com- 
munion ^vith the Lord. The Divine Presence cannot be 
recognised by eyes dimmed with sin ; cannot become an 
abiding consciousness in thoughts which are ever possessed 
with self, which are never purified with heavenly love. The 
whole earth would be recognised by us as a glowing sacra* 
mental token of the Lord's Presence, if we were but in con- 
scious union with the Lord. Moses in the wilderness of 
Mount Sinai recognised a Divine Presence in the bush which 
appeared to him to be enwrapped in the flames of an uncon- 
suming fire. The eyes of his spirit were opened to behold a 
spiritual manifestation of the Divine splendour, which would 
be apparent to us all if for us the veil were uplifted which 
hides from us the glories of the invisible world. Every com- 
mon bush can have no existence apart from God. Its life 
is a part of the divine life. It could be made a glowing, 
revelation of the glory of the hidden world, if God so chose. 
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It is the recognition of this truth of the Divine Presence in 
all created forms of life which really underlies the thought 
of the Divine Presence in the Sacrament of Bread and Wine. 
If the underlying truth were more firmly grasped, there would 
be less of the confusion of thought that exists on this hand 
and on that as to the Spiritual Presence of our Lord in the 
Holy Communion. The omnipresent God cannot be really 
absent from our solemn communions. The Lord is ever 
present with us. His Divine Spirit is ever encircling us. 
The constant consciousness of His nearness to us would be 
too great a burden for us in our weakness to bear. The 
Eucharist is a solemn rite instituted by Himself and en- 
joined by Him to be celebrated in perpetual remembrance 
of Himself. Its celebration is a divinely-appointed oppor- 
tunity for us to become conscious of the presence of Him 
who is never really absent from us, and to receive Him into 
the sanctuary of our hearts. 

This, my friends, seems to be the great truth towards 
which our contemplation of the Holy Spirit should ever 
lead us — that that Divine Spirit is ever being outpoured upon 
the world — that the Divine Spirit is indeed the Breath of the 
Lord, which is the underlying life of all created things. The 
wonderful continuity of life which the prolonged and patient 
investigations of the men of science of our own day have 
been slowly revealing to us is itself a testimony that under- 
Ipng all the diversities of operations in the natural world, 
there is the same God which worketh all in all — that all are 
brought about by one and the selfsame Spirit. To lose our 
hold of this truth is a sign of enfeebled faith. Our tendency 
is too much to think of God as One who is concerned with 
man only when in the attitude of formal devotion ; as One 
who has appointed but few channels for His divine influence 
to reach us. But there is no real life apart from God. The 
Spirit of God is ever being shed upon us. The only barrier 
to its influence is that of sin and selfishness within the 
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human soul. These effectually cut us off from God ; these 
bring us into the region of spiritual death j these quench the 
uprising of the Divine Spirit within us ; these so grieve that 
Holy Spirit that it departs from us, and our inner spiritual 
being is buoyed up by no blessed consciousness that the 
Comforter is nigh. O let us accept the thought that in all 
our words and works, in all our thoughts and doings, we 
need the help of the Divine One, that we need the Lord's 
inspiring aid. The work we have to do in the world will be 
all the better done, will be enabled to contribute to more 
useful ends, if our souls thrill from time to time with the 
consciousness that the Lord is helping us. He has not 
simply one way of helping men who work for him. We 
speak, and we speak rightly, of the sacred writings of our 
church as divinely inspired; but there we too often stop. 
We draw a line across the page of human history, and we 
raise our feeble voices and say to the Divine : " Thus far and 
no further shall the waves of Thy divine inspiration flow." 
We forget that through all time God is the Giver of every 
good gift. The very word " gift '' is a constant rebuke to 
our want of faith in the Lord's constant inspiration of 
Humanity with a diviner life. The gifts of God are not con- 
fined to the sphere of what men call theology. The degrees 
of divine inspiration are infinitely varied. No good and 
useful work is done in the world without divine aid. The 
artist whose constant aim is to seize upon and embody in 
some beautiful form the sublime phases of nature, — the power 
which he has is a gift from the Lord of all gifts. So too 
with poets and musicians, with men of science, with divines, 
— the high truths which they lay hold of with the under- 
standing, or which present themselves to their imaginations, 
are not earthbom but are of heavenly origin. The whole 
round world of art, and literature, and science, and divinity, 
is bound by the golden chains of inspiration to the feet of 
God. Men are at one and the same time dwellers in two 
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worlds — ^the material world and the spiritual world. The 
two worlds are different and yet in accord. There is a 
wondrous correspondence between them. They are both 
the outcome of God's power. Both bear the like impress of 
His hand. The invisible things of God, S. Paul says, are 
-^learly seen, being understood by the things that are made. 
There is a marvellous symbolism all throughout the visible 
world. And they are the true artists, the true poets, the 
true musicians, the true men of science, the true divines, 
who so represent to the vision and the imagination and the 
hearts of their fellow-men, their own impressions of things , 
material — of the glories of the visible world — as to wake up 
within the soul echoes of the divine truths of which the 
things material are the symbols and counterpart The 
power so to influence the souls of others, so to use things 
seen as to impart a clearer insight into things unseen, is one 
for which praise must be given not to men but to God — to 
God from whom all holy desires, all good counsels, all just 
works, all heavenly aspirations proceed, and whose Divine 
Spirit divideth to every man severally as He will. 

O my friends, let us strive more and more to believe in 
God as One who sustains both the life of our bodies and the 
life of our souls, as One whose loving inspirations are out- 
poured over all His works. O let us strive and yearn for 
the consciousness of God's presence with us ; for the casting 
out from our souls of all sinfulness, of all selfishness, of all 
deathfulness. Union with the Divine will not be accom- 
plished within us without many an agonising conflict. God 
is very patient with us. We all know that He has access to 
our souls, and that He comes to us * again and again with 
unwearied perseverance. But let our aim be to secure an 
abiding consciousness of our souls being filled with the 
breath of the divine life — an abiding consciousness that we 
are hearkening to the still small voice of the Lord's loving 
inspirations— a consciousness that the divine influence is 
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ever alighting upon oiur souls softly and gentiy as a dove, — 
a consciousness that the thoughts of joy and peace fluttering; 
within us are the whisperings of the Divine Spirit, the divine 
utterings within us of an assurance that the Lord is drawing 
us into a loving trustful union with Himself. 



THE HOLY TRINITY. 

Matins, Trinity Sunday, 1875. 
** I and My Father are One." — S. John x. 30. 

The English branch of the Holy Catholic Church has ever 
since the time of Thomas ^ Becket set apart this Simday 
for the contemplation of the doctrine of the Trinity. Let 
our thoughts then follow in the groove along which the 
thoughts of our fathers have moved on this day for the 
last seven hundred years. I^t us try to see why it is that we' 
speak of the One God in three different ways : — ^why it is 
that when the Church baptises she does so " in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost;'' why 
it is that her ministers ever pray that a triune blessing may 
be granted from on high upon her congregations ; why in 
the solemn ascriptions of honour and glory to God, three 
distinct names should be applied to the all-glorious One. 

First of all I will warn you of the existence of a tendency 
to reduce the mystery of the Ever-blessed Trinity to a mere 
arithmetical contradiction — to think thus: — that there are 
three Divine Beings, and that in some incomprehensible way 
these three axe One ; to say in one breath of wonder and 
devotion — " The Three are One, and the One is Three ;" to 
think that there the mystery begins and that there it ends ; 
to demand that a piece of arithmetic which reason rejects as 
impossible should be acceptable to the faith within us — 
should be numbered amongst the things of the invisible 
world which the spiritual imagination of the Christian has to 
contemplate as glorious realities. The tendency towards the 
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adoption in the popular mind of this view of the Trinity has 
been very much strengthened by the change of mea ning 
which one word used often in theological statements with 
regard to the Trinity has imdergone — I mean the word 
"person" in the phrase, "Three persons and one God." 
The original simple meaning of the word was mask; and the 
word was used to denote the character assumed by another, 
and so acquired the meaning of representation or manifesta- 
tion. But we now use the word in a different sense, some- 
what in the same sense as that in which we use the word 
"individual," when we say, for instance, we have met a 
certain number of individuals. We of course might equally 
well use the word " persons." So that the phrase " Three 
Persons and One God " calls up first of all the idea of three 
distinct Divine Persons, and then the strange idea that the 
Three are but One. Of course all who know the history of 
the word " person " and of its gradual transition from one 
meaning to another are not misled by its use ; but many are 
so misled, and thinking themselves called upon to believe 
that there are three members of the Godhead, and that the 
three are at the same time one, they either blindly accept 
the doctrine so presented to them, and count it meritorious 
for their faith to be so victorious over their reason, or feel 
impelled to throw themselves into sympathy with those who 
reject altogether the Divinity of our Lord. 

The doctrine of the Trinity does not require us to believe 
that there are three Gods — three Gods who are but one God, 
but that there is one God and one only. And yet we speak 
of God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 
We speak of God the Creator, God the Redeemer, God the 
Sanctifier. We speak, however, not of three Gods but of 
one. We might by analogy be prepared for the acceptance 
of the phraseology in which the doctrine is oft-times ex- 
pressed. We have our own complex nature, for instance. 
We do not imderstand its mysteries. But we know this, that 
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the life within us is of a threefold character. We know thiSy 
that when the Lord breathed into us the breath of life, we were 
thenceforth endowed as it were with a triple life. Is there 
not the life of the body ? And, in mysterious connection with 
it, is there not the intellectual life? And, beyond that, is 
there not the higher life of the spirit ? Body, mind, and 
spirit do indeed seem at one and the same time in mysteri- 
ous connection and in mysterious isolation. We are justified 
in speaking of them as three ; we are justified in calling them 
one. The life of each runs apart from the life of the other, 
and yet there is union of all three. Without being blended 
or confused, they are mysteriously joined together. The 
action of each is clearly distinguishable from that of the other. 
For the body has many movements — ^many operations — 
going on within it, of which the mind is not conscious. The 
mind can be engaged with a train of thought, while the body 
is mechanically busy with work having no connection with 
what the mind is intent upon ; and at the same time the 
hidden life of the spirit may be advancing — ^the soul in its 
spiritual depths may be holding communion with the Lord. 
And yet these three — body, mind, and soul — are so mysti- 
cally united as to be really one. And we may take as 
another illustration the various senses, as they are called. 
How different they are from one another ; and yet they have 
many points of meeting ; there are many lines along which 
they seem to blend with one another. Sounds will produce 
an effect not only upon the drum of the ear but also upon 
other parts of our frame : a discordant noise will impart 
jarring vibrations to our very bones and set our teeth on 
edge. Seeing and smelling, have both their analogies 
with hearing and with touch. So that if we look at the 
senses, we cannot but recognise not only great diversity but 
also marvellous unity — we cannot but see diversity in 
unity.^ 
Considerations such as these may perhaps enable us to 
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rise to the comprehension of the Trinity in Unity, or at 
all events to see some justification for the phrase we so 
often use. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is in truth, my friends, but 
the doctrine of the Incarnation — the doctrine of the Diving 
Humanity — presented to us in a new aspect. Varioiis 
phases of the doctrine, which is the great central doctrine of 
the Christian church, have been successively brought before 
us. In Jesus, the Son of the Blessed Mary, we have been 
taught that the Divine and the Human were mystically 
united ; and that in the progressive stages in which the mystic 
union was accomplished, we are to see shadowed forth the 
various stages which all Humanity must pass through before 
it can rise into perfect union with the Divine. Our Lord's 
life on earth was, for His Humanity, a progress from humilia- 
tion to glorification. In His person the Divine entered 
upon the domain of human life, and came into contact with 
all the hindrances and all the evils with which life on earth 
is beset. The union of the Son of Mary with the Divine 
did not exempt Him from the life of sorrow and suffering 
which has always been the heritage of man. It was by suf- 
fering that He was made perfect, that His human nature was 
so glorified as to be rendered fit to be perpetually the temple 
of the Divine. His life on earth is for all ages the type of 
the life of all who long to have part and lot in the great life 
of redeemed Humanity. If we would be united to the Divine, 
we must live the Christ-life on earth, we must go about doing 
good, we must have sympathy with Humanity amid all the 
wretchedness into which it has fallen, we must endure pa- 
tiently toil and sorrow : we must indeed suffer with Christ if 
we would be glorified with Him. In the Resurrection of 
our Lord from the tomb with His glorified body, we are to 
see foreshadowed for us our own rising to a life beyond 
the grave, and the reality of the future life of all Humanity. 
In His Ascension to glory we are to see written down in 
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lines of light the promise of the future Ascension to eternal 
union with the Father of redeemed Humanity. 

To-day we have to contemplate our Lord as reigning in 
that eternal union, His Ascension to which we tried to raise 
our thoughts two Sundays ago. The Divine One with 
whom He now reigns in the spiritual world is our Father. 
He is the great Creator of all things. He is the Omnipresent 
Being who in the beginning made the world, whose Spirit 
moved over the face of the waters, who in various ways 
caused men to be conscious of His presence, who inspired 
the poets and prophets of old with messages to their fellow- 
men. 

This Divine Omnipresent Being — the Father, Maker of 
heaven and earth — ^whom men in times long past were not 
able to personify, whom the imaginations of men were not 
able to form any representation of, has revealed Himself to 
His children of a later date in the person of His Son, the 
Man Christ Jesus. In Him we are to behold the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily. In Him we are to behold the Divine 
in the only abiding form in which He has revealed Himself 
to us. Throughout all preceding ages, the Divine One had 
been but a great Spirit hovering over the universe, had been 
but a Voice heard amid the thunder and lightning which 
echoed and flashed among the mountain tops, had been but 
the Inspirer of prophetic souls ; but had not revealed Him- 
self to the world clothed upon with any abiding personal 
form. But to men He is now for ever henceforth revealed 
in the human form of the Lord Jesus, who, strictly speaking 
— using the word person in its modem meaning — ^is the only 
Person in the Ever-blessed Trinity. To the eye of faith 
now the Divine wears the human form — the glorified body 
— of the Jesus who lived and suffered upon earth, and in 
whom was commenced the great union of the Human with 
the Divine. 

The Divine influence proceeding from the one Deity who 
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thus reveals Himself to us, we speak of as the Holy Spirit — 
as the Breath of the Divine — as the Spirit which has ever 
been breathing divine life and divine thoughts into the souls 
of men, and which has since the Ascension of oiu: Lord been 
carrying on the great work commenced in His Sacred Person 
now glorified in heaven. 

And Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are the three manifes- 
tations of the Divine — the three persons — using the word 
in its older primitive sense — of the one God, whom we speak 
of as the Holy Trinity. 

This doctrine of the Trinity could have no significance for 
us were it not but another aspect in which we are to con- 
template the doctrine of the Divine Humanity — ^the great 
truth that the word, the life, the thought of God, took flesh 
in the person of Jesus, and may become incarnate too in all 
Humanity — the truth that the union of the Divine with the 
Human was accomplished in the Son of Man, and is being 
slowly carried on in all sons of men. 

This great truth has been practically denied by some 
amongst those who call themselves Christians, and formally 
rejected by others. 

There are some amongst those who assert themselves as 
accepters of the doctrine of the Trinity who nevertheless in 
effect are deniers of it. They speak of our Lord as Human 
and Divine, but in reality they only contemplate Him as God. 
They hold such strange views as to the depravity of human 
nature that it becomes impossible for them to dwell upon the 
thought that the Divine has united Himself to the Human. 
And the vileness of Humanity is to them of so strange a kind 
that they think of it as removed not by any progressive work 
within the soul, but by having ascribed to it a righteousness 
which it has never known, and which the human soul can 
only get to know by ceasing to do evil and learning to do 
well, by patient surrender of self to God's good will, and 
stedfast continuance in a life of Christian love. The doctrine 
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of the Divine Humanity involves the thought of the Divine 
entering into union with every human soul which is striving 
to live the true heavenly life, and aiding it as it so strives 
amid the sorrow and suffering which is the earthly lot of us 
all, to become perfect even as the Father in heaven is per- 
fect. The doctrine cannot really be held by those who are 
for ever harping upon the desperate inherent vileness of 
Humanity — upon a vileness which is such that the Divine 
One Himself knows of no transformation which can be 
effected other than by imputing to the vile one a goodness 
he has never experienced, and effecting in heaven a supposed 
change which has no counterpart in the travail and anguish 
through which only a sinful soul can pass from union with 
selfishness and death to union with the Saviour, with the 
Divine One who will help it on the road to heaven. The 
doctrine cannot be really held by those whose views with 
regard to Humanity render it impossible for them to contem- 
plate the Human in mystic union with the Divine. The name 
Christ is to all such only another name for the great unap- 
proachable Deity, who, though omnipresent, presents Him- 
self to the eye of faith in no form in which we can recognise 
His full kinship with ourselves. The Humanity of Christ is 
really cast out of their thoughts. 

But there are others who consciously and avowedly reject 
the doctrine. They do so mainly as upholders of the Unity 
of God. They recognise Christ only as man. And yet there 
are some amongst these, to whom the name Unitarian is 
generally given, who assert that they see in Christ more of 
the Divine than they can see in any other man ; and there is 
a growing tendency amongst them all to contemplate the 
divine elements of His character more than their prede- 
cessors have done. In this tendency there is an approach 
towards the great doctrine of the Divine Humanity. Those 
amongst the Unitarians who are so learning to contemplate 
our Lord are really in greater nearness to the truth than 

L 
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those amongst ourselves who give utterance to the doctrine 
with their lips, but banish it from their hearts. These latter 
practically abolish the Divine Hiunanity; but the Unitarians, 
while they shrink from acknowledging oiu: Lord as wholly- 
Divine, by their confession that His Humanity was inspired 
with a diviner life than was ever vouchsafed to son of man 
before, and by encouragement of themselves in the contem- 
plation of the diviner aspects of His hirnian life, are struggling 
towards a more decided acceptance of the great doctrine of 
the Christian Church than those who cast out from their 
thoughts all idea of the union of the Human with the Divine 
in the person of oiu: Lord. 

Not only are oiu: Unitarian brethren thus slowly advanc- 
ing towards the truth as it is in Jesus, but the path is being 
cleared for the general acceptance of the doctrine of the 
Divine Humanity by men who believe that the work they are 
engaged upon is hostile to Christianity. The German 
Strauss, the writer of a " Life of Jesus," which when it first 
appeared startled the Christian world with its bold criticism 
of much in the Gospels that was " dear to all hearts, at the 
conclusion of his critical enquiry, said that though he found 
himself impelled to reject the Divinity of Christ — to reject in 
fact the Christ of the Gospels as an imaginary being, whose 
life-story was made up of myth and legend — ^yet that he 
reconciled himself to the loss by beholding Christ in Human- 
ity, by recognising the Divine in all men. And he speaks of 
this as though he himself were the first to make the discovery 
that the Divine was to be found in union with the great life 
of Humanity. The truth is that his early life was passed in 
association with those who had the phraseology of the 
Incarnation on their lips, but had banished its great truths 
from their hearts — with those with whom the union of the 
Divine with the Human in Christ was expressed in an empty 
form of words which conveyed no meaning to them, and who 
therefore could not rise to the thought of the great union 
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ever being accomplished — the union of all Humanity with the 
Divine. But at the close of his mental struggle, as I have 
said, he confessed to having been favoured with a glimpse of 
the great truth which he had never found before. He had 
never found it before in Christianity because he had never 
sought it : but he would have found it if he had only looked 
for it, not in the narrow form of Christianity in which his 
youth was passed, but in the nobler form which is confined 
to the limits of no sect 

But there is also a phase of thought now in the world to 
which the name of Positivism is often given, and which 
rejects everything but that which can be seen and proved. 
In the midst of the little circle of Positivists there is being 
reared up what they look upon as a new religion. They call 
it the Religion of Humanity. They reject all thought of a 
Deity. They consider the existence of an invisible super- 
natural world as unproved. They know of no reason to 
accept any other idea of immortality than that which is 
involved in the idea of being held in remembrance by suc- 
ceeding generations. A man becomes immortal when his 
words and deeds are enshrined in the memories of those who 
follow him. Such is their idea. The Religion of Humanity, 
to which, as they think, they are noiselessly rearing up the 
walls of a temple amongst their fellows, is a religion in which 
they give themselves up to the worship of Humanity in all its 
noblest manifestations. They have devised a ritual which 
they intend shall rival the splendour of the most impressive 
Christian ritual. They talk of forming a brotherhood among 
themselves, and of giving to the members of it the name 
Priests of Hmnanity. The duty of these Priests of Humanity 
will be to direct the human mind to the reverent contempla- 
tion and to the conscious worship of all that is noble in the 
past of human history — of all men who were the foremost in 
culture, who were the leaders of scientific enquiry, the 
enunciators of thoughts which have contributed to the wel- 
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flare of the race, who were champions for freedom of thought, 
who were martyrs for liberty, who were transformers of 
disorder into order, of anarchy into wise submission to the 
rule of the wise and strong, or who were ministers of conso- 
lation and sympathy to the distressed on earth. 

It seems to me that the right attitude of the Christian 
Church towards men whose aims are such as I have been 
attempting to describe, is not one of denimciation, but one 
of kindly recognition. And along with this kindly recognition 
there should be coupled the bold assertion that all they are 
striving to rear up outside the Christian Church they may 
find abundant room to build up within. To raise the ideal 
of Humanity to such exaltation it is not necessary to cast out 
of the human mind the thoughts of God, and spirit, and 
immortality. The foundations of such a structure as they 
are attempting to rear without the walls of Christianity have 
already been laid in nobler fashion by divine hands. The 
great temple of a Divine Humanity Jesus our Lord has 
Himself laid the foundations of. He is Himself engaged \n 
building it up on earth and in heaven. He has Himself 
taught us that all the noblest deeds of men on earth are 
achieved by divine aid ; that the highest working of human 
thought is in association with the divine source of all 
knowledge ; that the deeds of love which men engage in are 
done at the promptings of a divine charity. The exaltation 
of the Human into union with the Divine in the person of our 
Lord — the exaltation of which is ever going on of Humanity 
into the same divine union — teaches us that the noblest 
virtue, the highest wisdom, the tenderest love, which can 
animate the human heart are all divine ; and these as they 
are centred in the person of Christ — as they abide in the 
Humanity which has been united for evermore to God in the 
invisible world — these can be worshipped by us, can be held 
in honour and reverence. We can desire them for ourselves. 
We can yearn for their blessings to be ever abiding with us. 
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We can strive to enter more consciously into that union with 
God, in which we shall find that He will inspire us with His 
own Divine Spirit, breathe into our souls the breath of His 
own divine life, and enable us to live, on earth first, and in 
heaven afterwards, a life truly human and truly divine. 



DIVES AND HIS FIVE BRETHREN. 

Matins, First Sunday after Trinity, 1875. 

** I pray thee, therefore, Father, that thou wouldest send hun to my 
father's house, for I have five brethren, that he may testify unto 
them, lest they also come into this place of torment ** — ^. LuKS 
xvi. 27, 28. 

These are words uttered by a human voice, but not in 
this world. They come soimding to us from an invisible 
realm, from that abode of departed souls, which in the New 
Testament is called Hades, and which is spoken of in our 
version by an old English word which means " the hidden 
place." Our Lord, in narrating the story of the rich man 
and Lazarus — that strange story with its first scene laid in 
this world, its second scene in the world invisible to us — 
would use such expressions with regard to the mysterious 
world beyond this as would best convey His meaning to those 
to whom He was speaking. Such a term as Abraham's 
bosom has never been adopted into the phraseology of the 
Christian Church ; but the idea intended to be conveyed by 
that term — doubtless a familiar one to the Jews who looked 
forward hopefully to a life beyond the grave — has all along 
been cherished by Christians. The thought of re-union with 
the departed has acquired in Christendom a vitality which 
has never been granted to it in any other of the religions of 
the world. A Christian looks forward with hope to a life of 
union in the future world with all he has ever known and 
loved in this. He looks forward, too, to a union not simply 
with those from amongst the circle of his own friends who 
have joined the glorious band of the Redeemed, but with 
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those also whom having not seen he has nevertheless loved 
with a deep abiding love — ^with fellow-Christians of his own 
time, the echo of whose words has reached his ears, the 
story of whose deeds of charity has brought a thrill of joy to 
him — ^and with Christians of all times, whose memory is dear 
to him — ^with the saints who have walked this earth, and 
whose presence is ever haunting his thoughts, whose lives 
have been such a revelation of divine gentleness and love 
that to think of them is a tearful delight. All the hopes of 
this sort which enter into the daily thought of a Christian are 
summed up, along with other cherished hopes, in the one 
phrase, " I believe in the Commimion of Saints." Around 
this there is a rich cluster of longings and fervent desires. 
The Jews of old — such of them, at all events, as clung 
closely to the thought of immortality — ^had the like assur- 
ance of the union of the faithful departed in one loving 
-celestial brotherhood ; and it seemed to them that no phrase 
had concentred in it all their thoughts of loving union with 
those who had gone before, but the phrase "Abraham's 
bosom." We ourselves embody the idea of close union 
on earth in the words " bosom friend." The union of our 
Lord with the Father is in S. John's Gospel spoken of in 
like manner: — "The only-begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father." The phrase must be taken as expres- 
sive of the most intimate union which could be thought of by 
the Jews as existing between those who had become united 
for ever with the Lord. Lazarus had entered into that union 
with those who had gone before him — ^with all the faithful 
departed, and with him who was known to the generations 
which followed him as the Father of the Faithful and as the 
Friend of God. • The rich man had not entered into that 
union. His thoughts on earth had.always been running in 
one groove — the groove of self. The texture of his inward 
spirit had been woven with the threads of pride, and 
thoughtlessness, and selfishness. He had lived simply in 
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order to be clothed in purple and fine linen, and to fare 
sumptuously every day. He had not lived for the sake of any- 
one beyond his house. A\Tiy should he trouble himself about 
a wretched beggar lying at his gate ? He saw no reason why. 
So that when he left this world there had been wrought into 
his inner being no feelings of sympathy with those whose 
lives had been animated with a divine unselfishness and with 
tenderest human love. And when he reached that bourne 
whence no traveller retiuTis he was startled by finding him- 
self conscious that there was a great gulf fixed between him- 
self and the spirits and souls of the righteous men of old ; 
that he was sundered from them by an abyss that could not 
be passed ; that the abode for which he had prepared him- 
self, and in which he could not do other than abide, was far 
away from the abodes of those whom he was now compelled 
to recognise as gathered together in a union of exaltation 
and blessedness. He was more especially startled by find- 
ing that the very beggar who had lain at his gate smitten 
with a lingering disease, and of whose very existence he had 
done his best to be unconscious, was now the sharer of a 
higher bliss than he himself was fitted for. There had on 
earth been a great gulf — a great social chasm — between 
himself and Lazarus, but that was a chasm which 
might have been bridged over. It might have been 
bridged over with sympathy, with charity. He was 
then rich ; Lazarus was poor. He was surrounded by 
every earthly comfort ; I-.azarus was in the lowest depth of 
suffering. If from his abundance he had ministered ta 
the wants of the poor helpless one j if he had shared some 
of the good things which were his with Lazarus, whose lot 
was amongst the evil things of life ; if he had thought for 
Lazarus, and not simply for himself; if his thought had 
manifested itself in loving deeds, the gulf on earth might 
have been crossed. But it was not crossed ; and now it was 
perpetuated in a great and awful gulf, which severed him. 
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from the companionship of just and noble souls — ^which left 
him fixed and rooted and bound in fetters to that self 
to which his whole life on earth had been devoted ta 
minister. 

My friends, there is ever a great gulf fixed between selfish- 
ness and love, between that state in which the soul is united 
with deathfulness and that in which she is enriched with the 
divine life of charity. If we are not brought into union with 
one another here, we shall find ourselves severed yonder. 
If we who live on the sunny side of life here give no heed to 
the voice of distress which is ever raised by those who live 
in the cold shade of adversity, if we check all upspringing 
sympathy, if we put to silence the whisperings of the still 
small voice within us bidding us act as ministers of consola- 
tion to suffering Humanity, we are but helping to widen the 
gulf between ourselves and those who have entered into a 
diviner life. Whatever companionship we are preparing 
ourselves for in that invisible world whither we all are going,, 
there will be none so dreary, so awful, as companionship with 
self. Whatever tortures we are here preparing for ourselves^ 
there will be none so exquisite as those which will spring up 
from regrets over a life wasted here, and over deeds of good- 
ness left undone. If the life which has no other aim than 
the welfare of self, the comfort of self, the pleasure of self, 
be commenced here, it will be perpetuated in the world to 
which we are all hastening. The severance which we are 
initiating here between ourselves and the higher life of 
Humanity will be continued there. The thoughts and de- 
sires which here vibrate not in unison with the aspirations of 
redeemed Humanity will there be a torment to us. With 
such thoughts clinging to us and refusing to depart from us,, 
it will be impossible for us to hold communion with the 
blessed ones who on earth rose above the life of selfishness, 
and who in heaven are ascending into more perfect union 
with the Lord and with His chosen ones. 
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But though this Goqid nanadve leveals to us the lot <^ 
himiriioiii we know by no other designation than the rich 
man — feveals his lot to us as one of tonnent — reveals his 
state in the invisible world as erne of torturing sdf-accusation, 
there is disclosed to us a g^eam of comfort which bids us 
think of him as one who in Hades, in the hidden-place, in 
the abode of the spirits of men, is not in an utterly hopeless 
condition. At the close of his piteous appeal to Abraham, 
his thoughts go back to his fathei's house on earth, and to 
his five brethren there. "I pray thee that thou wouldest 
send Lazarus to my father's house ; for I have five brethren ; 
that he may testify unto them ; lest they also come into this 
place of torment" He had five brethren on earth, dwelling 
in the enjoyment of riches as he himself had been, living the 
same selfish life that he had lived, caring not what voice of 
distress might be uplifted at their gate, thinking only of their 
own luxurious ease. And there entered into his mind the 
desire that they should live differently — that they should 
depart from the selfish ways in which he had walked so stead- 
fastly ; that they should not persevere in that foigetfulness of 
others which had brought him into a state of dreadful isola- 
tion from all ennobling companionship — into a state of awful 
union with self-torturing thoughts. He would have them 
enter upon the path of duty and usefulness which he himself 
had spumed. He would have them begin on earth that life of 
sympathy and charity from which he was now an outcast ; 
he would have them enter upon it while still on earth in order 
that they might afterwards progress along it in heaven. He 
might have desired otherwise. He might have wished that 
they should continue in the life of selfishness, so that they 
might be sharers with him in the rewards of selfishness. He 
might have found some sort of wild delight in dwelling upon 
the thought that the five who had been brethren with him in 
thoughtless luxury, in selfish resolves to live in forgetfulness 
of others, would, by-and-by,^ be brethren with him in the 
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place of torment in which he then abode. But he did not 
He thought otherwise. And though his thoughts with regard 
to them were doubtless torturing thoughts — ^though the desire 
that they might escape the doom of isolation from the great 
life of progressive union with God might be one which would 
give additional anguish to his soul \ still that he should be 
possessed by the sad desire was better for him than that he 
should wildly wish for their companionship with him in 
ruin. 

In these words of his in which he entreats that a messenger 
may be sent to his five brethren, we may see that he had 
not sunk to the lowest depth of evil possible for a human 
soul ; we may catch a stray gleam of hope that his future in the 
hidden world may have been one of quiet advance towards 
that union with divine love from which he then seemed 
hopelessly cut off. The unselfish desire could not exist in 
his breast unknown to God ; and though much concerning 
the world beyond this is shrouded in darkness, the revelation 
which we have received of God's love for His children, and 
of His yearning for their reconciliation with Him, justifies us 
in hoping that even for this sad soul which then poured forth 
in vain an unselfish desire, there may have, been some process 
of divinely-enjoined purification, even though a long and toil- 
some one, and that the spark of unselfish love which had 
not been extinguished in him, may have been fanned into 
a living flame. But though we are not deprived of this 
hope for him, the lesson we have to learn for ourselves is 
one which enjoins us to enter into the divine life of goodness 
and charity while still on this earth ; for if we do not we 
shall find when we pass to the world beyond this, that a 
great gulf exists between oiurselves and those who are united 
with one another and with the Lord in holy love; we shall 
find oiuselves in companionship with torturing thoughts ; in 
companionship with deathfulness, outside the circle of 
Redeemed Humanity. O my friends, let our great aim in 
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this life be to enter into union with the Lord, to live out 
His divine life of charity and sympathy; to speak ever the 
words of love, and to do ever the deeds of love ; and ta 
trust ever in the Lord's guidance : to believe that union with 
Him now means union with Him and with all His blessed- 
ness throughout all eternity ; in which union, may you and 
I enter and ever abide. 



THE SPIRITUAL BODY. 

Matins, Ninth Sunday after Trinity, 1875. 
^* There is a natural body and there is a spiritual body." — i CoR. xv. 44. 

I HAVE ever brought prominently forward the doctrine that 
Humanity, in all its highest endeavours, is divinely aided. 
The great drama of human life is ever being enacted in 
God's sight. It is not possible for any event in our universe 
to take place away from the Divine presence. The Divine 
One is ever beholding the efforts of Humanity to reach 
forward to fuller knowledge, to attain the power to live a 
nobler life. The Divine One cannot look on unmoved. 
The Incarnation of the Divine in the person of Jesus Christ 
— the great doctrine which is at the foundation of our faith 
as Christians — cannot be held by us, cannot be meditated 
upon by us, without giving rise in our minds to the assurance 
of the truth of this. For what does that doctrine mean ? 
Jt does not mean simply the union of the Divine with the one 
Man, the son of Mary ; it means the union of the Divine with 
all Humanity. That union, typified for us in the union of 
the Divine and the Human in Christ, has been advancing ever 
since Christ founded the Holy Catholic Church ; it is still 
advancing ; it will go on advancing through all succeeding 
ages. The union was not and is not a union of natures 
essentially opposed. No violence was wrought in the nature 
of the Divine by its union with the Human. No new endow- 
ment at variance with the previous essential nature of man 
had to be bestowed upon Humanity in order to render it 
possible for the Divine to imite Himself with the sons of 
men. Man at the first was created in the divine image. At 
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the first he was crowned with g^ory and honour ; at the first 
he was made only a litde lower than the angels, that is, if 
read correctly, only a htde less than divine. The human 
nature we all wear is the outcome of the thought of God. 
The life within us was breathed into us by God Himself. 
The union of God with man is the union of God with that 
which has the inherent capability of being Godlike. True, 
human nature had become depraved, had gone out of the 
righteous paths in which it was designed to walk, into the 
crooked ways of wickedness ; it was corrupt, that is, it had 
broken away altogether from holiness ; but the Incarnation 
of God in Christ was the proclamation to Humanity of the 
possibility of a return to righteousness and holiness ; the 
declaration that such a return would restore within man the 
nature first divinely implanted in him to its original purity, 
and so bring him again into union with God. This is 
Christian teaching which ought never to be urged with fial- 
tering lips. Man grows into imion with the Divine by pressing 
forward towards the highest ideal of human life which has 
ever been presented to the human soul ; by entering upon 
the life of unselfishness, the life of love to God and man, the 
life of tender sympathy with suffering fellow-creatures, the 
life of brave perseverance in the duties which lie along the 
path of life. He is not restored to union with God imtil he 
has begun to walk with God. He is not clothed with the 
robe of righteousness until his thoughts and deeds are 
animated with a spirit of righteousness. But as soon as of 
his own freewill he turns from evil to good, the Divine Reader 
of the thoughts of man comes to his aid, and the life of union 
with the Divine is commenced. 

But not only is man divinely aided when daily striving to 
live a life of goodness, — he is so in all his higher efforts. He 
is divinely aided in his search for fuller knowledge. How 
many things there are in this life, in the visible world, that 
transcend our understanding ! The past life of the globe we 
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live on, — ^what an eager desire thete is in the mind of man 
to search for its secrets, to read the mystic teachings with 
regard to it of the uplifted rocks. It is a lawful desire. It 
is a desire which, abiding in a human mind, ennobles it. 
And although some theologians have seriously asserted 
that the fossils in the rocks were put there by the devil in 
order to baffle the restless curiosity of man, to the devout 
student of science every new discovery rendering the 
sequence of life in the past more intelligible, every relic " of 
an ancient world of life " brought to light, is a clearer revel- 
ation of the mind of God. 

The life of Humanity in the past, — ^that too is enquired 
into with a sustained enthusiasm. The thought that the 
higher life of man has in all ages been divinely aided gives 
to this enquiry a deeper significance than it could otherwise 
have. The thoughts of our forefathers, the words written 
down by men in dajrs when pen was not put to parchment 
lightly or rashly, when to be an author meant literally to be 
an increaser of the world's mental treasures, — no wonder that 
men of later days called the study of such thoughts and 
words, the study of the literature of the past, " the more 
humane study, the study which humanises." 

The enquiries too into the ultimate constitution of matter, 
into the forces of nature and their various m5rsterious trans- 
formations, into the wondrous continuity of life, — ^these have 
for the well-trained intellects of the world a wondrous 
interest 

The pursuit of art, prompted by an inborn desire to express 
the thought of the inward mind in outward forms of beauty, 
to transfer to picture or to statue the ennobling suggestions 
with which the true artist mind is ever haunted, — this pursuit 
has ever righdy been looked upon as an evidence of the 
higher needs of Humanity, as an expression of man's aspira- 
tions after a higher life. 

All these various studies and pursuits are signs that 
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Humanity has lofty, far-reaching aims. They are signs that 
the intellect of Humanity is stirred by noble impulses, that 
the heart of Humanity throbs with longings for diviner life. 
And the Lord of all Humanity does not look on with un- 
heeding eye The Divine does not witness the strivings of 
Humanity without aiding those strivings. In the union of 
the Divine with the Human in the person of Christ Jesus, 
we read the promise of the union of all Humanity in the 
future with the Divine. In Christ, God and Man are one. 
Just as the two pictures which are impressed upon my two 
eyes are presented to my mind as but one ; so the Divine 
and the Human in Christ, though we may contemplate the 
one apart from the other, are but one; and so will Cjod 
and Humanity — Humanity redeemed and glorified — be but 
one. 

As the future of Humanity will be this exaltation into 
union with the Divine, it of a necessity follows that all the 
upward endeavours of man in this life are continually 
receiving divine aid. The history of Humanity read aright 
reveals the fact that "through the ages one increasing 
purpose runs," and that purpose a divinely sustained one. 
Underlying all the phases of modem thought — imderlying 
all its progressive developments — there is discernible a 
tendency towards a clearer view of the great Christian 
truth based upon the doctrine of the Incarnation. If through 
imperfect presentations of that doctrine, the minds of any 
shrink from accepting it, the very train of thought to which 
the discussion of the doctrine gives rise, leads the doubting 
minds towards that which is but a development of it In 
several instances hesitation and doubt as to the Divinity of 
Christ have led to a course of enquiry which has ended in 
the acknowledgment that Humanity is Divine. It is as 
though the thoughts of men are so guided that they cannot 
go far astray. Even the earnest doubter is guided into the 
acceptance of truth which he had not known before, which 
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may possibly prepare his mind for the reception of that con- 
cerning which he is still in doubt 

But not only is the divine aid which the thoughts of men 
receive rendered evident by the very efforts of doubting and 
sceptical minds helping to secure a more general acceptance 
of the doctrine of the Divine Humanity, — the aid is also 
made manifest in the fact that truths which were unveiled to 
the early Christian writers are being more and more dearly 
discerned as the conclusions to which the highest scientific 
enquiries are tending to establish. The truth expressed in 
the words of my text, " There is a natural body and there is 
a spiritual body " — the truth disclosed to the Apostle Paul 
—has of late been dawning with increasing clearness upon 
the minds of scientific men. The investigations they have 
been engaged in — the insight into the mysterious constitu- 
tion of the physical universe which they have secured by the 
exercise of the faculty of scientific imagination, the faculty 
which enables them to picture to their minds the action of 
atom upon atom during any chemical change, or the 
vibrations which attend the transmission of any one of Nature's 
forces from one point to another, — scientific investigations and 
scientific thought have enabled the minds of men to obtain 
a clearer understanding of the truth of the existence of the 
spiritual body. The teachers of Christendom who have had 
S. Paul's words much on their lips, and have in their hearts 
pondered much on the underlying meaning, have been in the 
habit of sa3ring that the spiritual body of which S. Paul speaks 
is one which dwells within the natural body and is of the same 
form as that body. The phrase that the body is saturated 
with the soul, or that the soul pervades the body in every 
part, is one which you yourselves will recognise as having 
been uttered in your hearing more than once. The intimate 
connection of body and soul has from time to time been 
dwelt upon here. How deeds which work degradation in 
the body bring about a corresponding degradation in the 

M 
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soul — how the weakness and defonnhy by which sin lenders 
its influence visible upon the outward frame have allied to 
them a feebleness and depravity in the indwelling spint; 
how ignorance persevered in, how frivolity encouraged until 
the mind is utterly unaware that there is such an attitude 
as one of seriousness, — how these leave their stamp upon 
the body, and can be read in the face void of all the finer 
expressions, and in the ungraceful movements of the body, 
and how at the same time they imprint themselves in a 
corresponding way upon the texture of the soul, — ^these 
things have not been silendy passed over here. How on 
the other hand a life of thought and healthful activity — of 
thought and action which contribute to the grace and beauty 
of the body — leaves its abiding marks upon the soul within; 
how the culture and discipline of the mind which may be 
read in the glance of the eye, in the habitual expression of 
the fiace, in the demeanour of the whole body, — ^how these 
too mould the spirit of which the body is but the temporary 
dwelling-place; how loving thoughts, unselfish deeds, and 
an ever-growing sympathy with all that is noble and tender 
ip the past life of Humanity, — how these, while setting their 
impress upon the body, are at the same time woven into 
the tissue of the immortal spirit, — ^how these things have 
been dwelt upon you cannot be unmindfuL 

Christian teaching on these points, the results to which S. 
Paul's suggestive words gave the first impulse, and towards 
which the thoughts of devout souls have been divinely guided, 
are also in accord with the teaching which scientific men 
have in the course of their patiently prolonged studies felt 
themselves impelled to impart to the world. The develop- 
ment of the great principles which men of science all over 
the world have agreed upon as underlying all the phenomena 
of the physical universe — such principles as those of the 
imbroken continuity of life ; the correlation of the ph3rsical 
forces of heat, light, electricity, gravitation j the continual 
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transformation of one force into another ; the existence of an 
ethereal medium by the vibrations of the particles of which 
all these forces are transmitted, — ^the development of the 
generally adopted scientific principles has of late been forcing 
some of oiu: leading men of science to the conclusion that 
the existence of an unseen spiritual world is deducible from 
the consideration of physical phenomena; thaf unless its 
existence be conceded the great guiding principles of science 
will have to be abandoned ; that this unseen world of spirit 
is one which pervades the visible world, one which fills all 
space ; that, indeed, to use words which I have applied to 
the spiritual body, the whole physical universe is saturated 
with the unseen spiritual world. This is precisely the con- 
ception of the unseen world beyond this that the highest 
Christian thought of the present day has been guided into 
adopting. Christian teachers have long been asserting that 
the spiritual world towards which we all are hastening is one 
which is not sundered from this one by stellar space, but that 
it is in and around the present world. They have noted 
with interest the tendencies of modem scientific thought. 
They have felt assured that an earnest study of the things 
seen which are temporal would lead to a fuller revelation of 
the things not seen which are eternal. Their own conviction 
of the underlying unity of scientific and theological truth — 
that indeed theology is itself a science, and the crowning 
science of all sciences, — this growing conviction of theirs has 
tended to assure them that in time the efforts of scientific 
men would be rewarded, and that heights of scientific enquiry 
would be attained from which glimpses of the unseen world 
' would be vouchsafed to those who bravely persevered. 

The conception of the spiritual body is one which is inti- 
mately involved in this conception of the unseen world which 
the scientific intellect of the present day is embracing. There 
is a wonderful agreement between the conclusions deduced 
from those principles of science which have been slowly estab- 
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lishing themselves in the world dming the last 4cx> yeais, and 
the truths which were revealed to the minds of the early 
Christian writers. Every disturbance, every displacement, 
which takes place within the visible universe is propagated 
by vibration throughout the whole system, until it finally 
registers itself in that invisible world from which the seen 
world ultimately derives its energy. All this science teaches. 
And more than this. It says that even the thoughts of men, 
accompanied as they are by corresponding quiverings of their 
fleshly frames, are transmitted in like manner, and in like 
manner registered. Science, too, helps us to understand 
how our thoughts, whose effects cannot be annihilated, being 
accompanied as they are by the vibration of the fleshly tissue, 
are not only stored up in a physical memory — ^and so render 
individual culture the wonderful possibility and actuality that 
it is — but are also passed on so as to produce an abiding 
impression upon the invisible spiritual body which is entwined 
with the natural body. And thus the thoughts which have 
unfolded themselves before the patient eyes of scientific 
searchers after truth help to deepen our impressions of the 
awful mystery of life and immortality, of the relations of this 
life to the life to come, of the imity of all life, of the bonds 
which connect this world with the world to come, and of 
the preservation through all eternity of the identity of each 
individual soul. They help us to imderstand how we are at 
every moment fashioning the eternal destinies of our souls, 
how the history of Humanity and the story of each human 
soul are each preparing their inerasible records in the archives 
of the invisible world, where they will ever lie open before 
the eye of the Eternal God. 

" There is a natural body and there is a spiritual body." 
The natural body has in this world its allotted days ; in due 
time it is placed in the resting-place of the grave \ it slowly 
commingles with the dust of the earth ; its atoms are slowly 
diffused to enter into other and widely-differing living 
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organisms. The old fancy as to the transmigration of the 
soul is literally verified as to the ultimate particles of the 
material body. But before the severance of body and soul 
takes place, the two act and re-act upon one another in 
a wonderful way. During the period of mystic union the 
immortal spiritual body is subject to the laws of growth and 
change. Its ethereal structure is affected by the thoughts 
that are present with us. The deeds of our bodies leave 
their impress upon the spiritual substance of the soul. If 
they are deeds of evil, in their recoil they help to mar the 
beauty of the indwelling spirit If they are deeds of good- 
ness — ^the outcome of a desire to walk in the ways of divine 
love — the inward growth of the soul goes on harmoniously 
and healthfully. Much depends upon the thoughts and feel- 
ings that are constantly with us. If they are thoughts and 
feelings of envy, jealousy, hatred, spitefulness, and suspicion, 
then amid the inward jarring there is no calm growth for the 
soul, there is no growth for it which will fit it for the com- 
panionship of the noble souls who have gone to the spirit- 
land. Its hindered growth makes itself evident in what we 
call the expression of the face — ^in that which we all are 
daily so conscious of in those whom we meet with, though 
we can scarcely define what we mean by it — in that expres- 
sion of the face which is really the outlook of the indwelling 
soul. But if our constant feelings are those of joy and 
peace, gentleness, goodness, faithfulness, and modesty, these 
feelings vibrating within us produce that harmony amid 
which the growth of the soul in holiness is carried on most 
surely towards accomplishment. Just as particles of fine 
dust or sand may be made to assume beautiful forms if set 
in motion by vibrations which at the same time produce a 
musical note, though a noise will simply scatter them irregu- 
larly, so do the ethereal elements of the inward spirit moving 
in response to the mingled harmonies of love and wisdom 
within us build up more beautifully the structure of the 
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spiritual body, of that inward part of each one of us whose 
destiny is eternal. 

And when the natural body dies, from it there springs, to 
commence a freer existence in the unseen world, the spiritual 
body. Just as when a com of wheat falls into the ground, 
it dies as to its outer husk, but springs up as to its inward 
vital germ into a fuller life in the air and light, so from the 
decaying material frame will rise into the light and life of 
the invisible spirit-world, the spiritual being with whom our 
natural bodies have been dwelling in mysterious com- 
panionship ; so will it rise, if the work of redemption has 
been already commenced in its ethereal structmre, into a life 
of closer union with the Divine ; so will it rise into a life of 
never-ending usefulness — into a life of ever-increasing growth 
in divine beauty — into a life of constant advance in divine 
love and diN-ine wisdom. 

O my friends, let the thought that there is an eternity of 
existence before each one of us, that we are at every moment 
weaving together the threads of the immortal vesture of our 
souls, that the deeds of our natural body perpetuate their 
results in the very tissue of our spiritual bodies, that the 
desires and feelings we daily cherish leave an ineffaceable im- 
press upon the ethereal soul, — let this thought teach us the 
need of living ever near to God, seeking ever His divine 
guidance, opening our souls ever to His loving inspirations. 



THE SONS OF GOD. 

Matins, Twentieth Sunday after Trinity, 1875. 

** As many as are led by the Spirit of God they are the sons of God," — 
Rom. viii. 14. 

*' Led by the Spirit of God V How shall I best lead your 
minds into the realm of thought at the threshold of which 
these words stand ? How may we all — how may you and 
I — ^become conscious of being led by the Spirit of God ? If 
I am to frame an answer suited to our standpoint here on 
earth, as human beings with the history of Humanity in the 
past behind us, and the hidden future before us, I must say 
" By throwing ourselves into S3anpathy with the highest life 
of Humanity in the present and in the past." This to some 
of you may seem scarcely moulded in the right form. Let 
me therefore put it otherwise. Let me say : " By having a 
living faith in the Incarnation of our Blessed Lord, and in 
the doctrine of the Divine Humanity of which that Incarna- 
tion is the eternal witness.'* 

If the union of the Divine with the Human in the person 
of Jesus Christ has any significance for us at all, it is this — 
that we are to see in it the assurance of the union of the Di- 
vine with all Humanity. In its highest efforts Humanity is 
ever divinely aided. Good and noble work in the world has 
only been done by men led by the Spirit of God If we then 
are to be blest with the consciousness of having the Divine 
Spirit for our guide, we must certainly also possess the con- 
sciousness of being in sympathy with the noblest endeavours 
put forward by men of other days, .or by those who are still 
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in our midst If we have not this consdousness we < 
have the other. If we are not in loving sympathj with our 
Im^heni and sisters whom we have seen — ^if we are growing 
up in utter indifference to the thoughts of our fatheis trea- 
sured up for us in the literature of the world, how can we be 
in loving union with the Father whom we have not seen? 
how ran we be in conscious union with that Divine Spirit, 
in whom alone we can live the true spiritual life and have a 
true Hj^iritual being? 

A real faith in the doctrine of the Divine Humanity — ^in 
the tmth that Humanity only progresses in the heavenly life 
by the divine aid which is brought to each and every human 
Moul journeying on the pathway of the redeemed, — ^a real faith 
in this great life-giving truth of our Christian religion will 
urge us to enter into sympathy with the saintly souls of Chris- 
tendom, and to know something of the eflforts of the heroic 
ones who have been the divinely-appointed leaders of human 
thouglit and the reverent enquirers into the mysteries of 
creation. 

There have been saintly ones on earth, to live in S3niipathy 
with each one of whom is a discipline good for our own 
spiritual growth. Their thoughts have been treasured up 
and are part of the solace of suffering Humanity ; the memory 
of their loving deeds has never departed from the minds of 
men ; no spring-time has come when flowers have not been 
placed on their graves ; the year has never been which has 
not known of the tearful yearning of hearts touched with the 
sweetness, and tenderness, and undying love of those who- 
long ago lived in such close communion with their Lord. 
These saintly ones were led by the Spirit of God, and were 
and arc the sons and daughters of God ; and we, if we would 
be led by the same Spirit — if we would become children of 
God — must be possessed with a longing to enter into com- 
munion with them, to feel conscious that we are of the same 
erhood — the same sisterhood — ^with them ; so that from 
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such sweet consoling consciousness we may rise to the more 
blessed assurance that the same Divine Spirit which was their 
Guide is guiding ourselves ; that the same Blessed Saviour 
who was their Brother is a Brother with whom we dwell in ^ 
constant heart-nearness ; that the same Eternal Father has 
called us with them to be his sons and daughters. 

And the great thinkers of the world, the men who have 
enriched the world with their thoughts, who have had a 
clearer insight than their fellows into the marvels of creation, 
and whose endeavours to impart to an unbelieving world the 
truths which have dawned upoi;i themselves have oft been 
toilsome and heroic, — with these I maintain Christian men 
should ever have keen and lively sympathy. A real faith in 
the teachings of Christianity — in the Divine guidance of 
Humanity — requires this. It is a great mistake for Christians 
to keep aloof from the ever-progressive labours of the higher 
intellect of mankind. Their so doing provokes the complaint 
from those who keep outside the Christian Church that the 
salvation of the soul is oft accompanied by the ruin of the 
mind. Much mischief too is wrought by well-meaning Chris- 
tian workers, who might quietly and modestly do much- 
needed evangelising work, pushing themselves noisily to the 
front, and parading not only their own want of culture, but 
also their own lack of sympathy with the higher culture of 
their fellows, and helping to spread abroad the notion that 
popular Christianity is a jumble of inconsistencies, and that 
religious life can be fostered by wild talk, and by the popular- 
ising of hymns whose jingling melodies tempt the profane to 
form irreverent parodies of sacred words. Doubtless un- 
cultured preachers of an imperfect Gospel may be the means 
of turning some from wrong-doing to right-doing ; but in the 
long run all efforts to sever Christian teaching from the 
higher culture which is ever advancing in God's world will 
lead to disaster, and to a lowering of the Christian standard. 
This ought, however, to be kept at a high level ; and the 
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spasmodic attempts which are being made even among edu- 
cated people to cast out of Christian teaching everything 
that is of value as a purifying and elevating mental discipline, 
and to bring down the religious life to an imbecile devotee- 
ism, ought to be discouraged 

" As many as are led by the Spirit of God they are the 
Sons of God." 

Many years have passed over the world since these words 
were penned by the Apostle. All through the long years 
they have been verified in the experience of the Christian 
Church. The words contain the very statement of the work 
of the Holy Spirit, which we were only lately considering. 
Read by the light of the doctrine of the Incarnation, what a 
depth of suggestiveness is revealed in them ! Sons of God 
— " children of God \ and if children then heirs \ heirs of 
God, and joint heirs with Christ!" Sons of God, and there- 
fore inheritors with Christ of the Divine Natiu-e — sharing 
with Him the blessedness of union with the Divine ! O do 
we contemplate sufficiently this central doctrine of the Chris- 
tian system — this doctrine of the Incarnation, the practical 
import of which is that we must each of us submit to be led 
by the Spirit of God in order that we may become Sons of 
God, in order that the Divine may be incarnate in us as it 
was in Jesus. In Him we have to behold God manifest in the 
flesh. He, the Son of God, lived on earth in order to reveal 
to us alike how much of the Human there is in the Divine and 
how much of the Divine there is in the Human. And the higher 
life of Humanity on earth is but a continuation of the life 
of our Lord — a continued revelation to us of the divine 
sympathy and aid imparted to man, a continued revelation 
to us of the Divineness of Redeemed Humanity. The work 
of Christ on earth did not cease with the glorification, the 
sanctification, the sacrifice of His own humanity on the cross 
of Calvary ; it has been prolonged in the experience of His 
.on earth ; His life has been prolonged in the lives 
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-of all who by submission to the guidance of the divine Spirit 
have been brought into union with Him. 

Here is a befitting theme for the contemplation of Chris- 
tian men and women — the story of the work of Christ among 
the souls of His human brethren — the story which tells how, 
under the transforming influence of the Divine Spirit, ser- 
vants of sin became children of God. Far more interest 
•ought this story of the Divine with man, of the heroic endea- 
vours of the human soul to reach forward to heavenliness — 
far more interest ought it to have for us than the novels, the 
light literature, with which we fritter away our time and waste 
our languid sympathies. O that there might be enkindled 
within us all what has been called the enthusiasm of hu- 
manity, the desire that the life which throbs within our own 
50uls shall be in unison with the highest type of Humanity in 
the past, which is none other than the life of Christ perpetu- 
ated on earth ! O let us, who call ourselves Christians, not 
be put to shame by those in our midst to whom the life of 
Christ is a myth, to whom God even is the creation of the 
human mind, and who, without any faith in an unseen world, 
or in any immortality for the human soul save that which is 
to be enshrined in the memories of the generations yet to 
come, are nevertheless rearing, for their own constant con- 
templation, a Religion of Humanity — a worship of the heroic, 
the noble, the great, in the life of man ; let us not be put to 
shame by these. In the imperfect presentations of Christi- 
anity which they have come into contact with, the doctrine of 
the Divine Humanity has been cast out ; but they would have 
found it in the purer form had they but sought for it But 
that they have found a semblance of it is a proof that God 
does not allow His children, earnestly craving for truth, to 
wander too far from Him. But let not them in their devo- 
tion to their new-found truth, which Christianity, and Christi- 
anity alone, has really preserved for them ; let them not put 
us, with the higher hopes and the brighter faith possible to 
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HUMANITARIANISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Matins, Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity, 1875. 
** Having your loins girt about with Truth." — Eph. vi. 14. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the present day is the 
change which has come over the minds of the world's 
sceptics and atheists. The scoffing tone of the old assailers 
of Christianity is not upon the lips of the doubters of to-day. 
Their very doubt is passing through a reverent phase. Their 
scepticism' may be spoken of as an attitude of earnest 
enquiry. A more humane, a more gentle spirit pervades all 
their utterances. The leavening influence of Christianity has 
at length worked its way to the very centre of the realm of 
doubt and disbelief. The men to whom Christian belief is 
an impossibility, and to whom the faith which renders the 
devout Christian so vividly conscious of the realities of the 
unseen world is utterly unknown, are beginning to confess 
that the heart of man is ever yearning for an object of wor- 
ship. They have of late been rearing up in their midst what 
they call a religion, and devoting themselves to what they 
call a worship. The Religion of Humanity is what they have 
given up their thoughts to the contemplation of. The Wor- 
ship of Humanity is what they are devoting themselves to 
with a sustained enthusiasm. Let us compare their religion 
with the Christianity ^hich is oiu: religion. Let us who join 
our voice to that worship of Christ which for eighteen hun- 
dred years and more has been rising heavenwards from the 
hearts of men see what it is that our brethren who cannot 
enter into union with us, devote themselves to the worship of. 
They by the Religion of Humanity mean the prolonged 
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contemplation of all that is noble and heroic in the life of 
humanity in the past They assert — and with some truth — 
that it is not possible for the human mind to form any 
conception of Humanity more exalted than that which may 
be gathered from a diligent study of human history in the 
past The virtues that we call god-like — how comes it that 
we have any idea of them ? They say, Because we have 
noted them in the lives of the men who have been. Attain- 
ments that we call heroic, — we have no notion of any, say 
they, but what we find recorded in the history of the past. 
Our notions of self-sacrifice, of devotion to the good of others, 
of a life of love, of charity divine, are, they assert, existing in 
us, simply because the lives of the men and women of past 
times present us with instances of such. In order that what 
has been in the past may be prolonged into the future — ^in 
order that human history may in the future write itself in 
lines as glowing as those which flash to us through the dark- 
ness of the past, let us, they say, keep ever before us the 
contemplation of the noblest achievements, the divinest 
thoughts, the deeds of tenderest devotion, which past history 
can present to us \ let us pay to the memories of those whose 
influence upon the men of their own days was most exalting, 
or the story of whose lives has stirred to noblest feelings the 
hearts of succeeding generations, — let us pay to them the 
highest honour possible for us to render to them ; let us 
reverence them, let us worship them, let the thoughts of the 
living be directed towards those who are no more seen, in a 
solemn union, and let us call oiur united offering of adoration 
and praise the Worship of Humanity. 

In this Religion of Humanity the thoughts of the living are 
directed both towards the past and towards the future. The 
past is contemplated and the noblest souls of the past are 
worshipped in order that the continuity of the highest life of 
Humanity may be preserved, — in order that the future may 
worthy of the past, may be in accord with it — ^in order^ 
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that what has been realised once may be realised again. 
But let us, my friends, look more closely into the past of our 
humanitarian brethren ; let us dwell upon their future. Alas 1 
there is nothing more for us to contemplate. In the past 
and in the future there is no God presented to our thoughts. 
There is no immortality for the souls of our forefathers. 
When their bodies returned to dust nothing more lingered 
behind than their memories. All their aspirations unrealised 
on this earth, all their endeavours hindered from being 
worked out here, all their noble sorrows, all their hopes in a 
future of endless growth in wisdom and love, were stifled in 
the dust of the grave. After all — such is the sad confession 
of these brethren of ours — the old symbols which Christianity 
caused to disappear were the right ones. The shattered 
column and the inverted torch — ^these are really, according 
to the new humanitarian notions, true types of the death 
which brings life to an abrupt close and quenches the long- 
ings of the spirit of man. The past and the future have no 
other arena for human endeavour than the visible world. In 
the future there will simply be a succession of generations 
repeating the efforts of their forefathers, and preserving the 
remembrances of their thoughts and deeds. And than this 
existence in the memories of the men and women of the 
future, there is no other immortality for the human souL 
They who accept this hopeless gospel of latter days have to 
think of the human spirit entering upon the sleep of annihi- 
lation. There is no future life in which the mysteries which 
surround us here will be gradually unfolded to the eager 
souls of men. And in the present and the past there has 
been no divine aid for Humanity in its strivings after a higher 
life, in its passionate searchings after truth. Its existence in 
the past has been one of utter isolation ; and in the future 
the same loneliness is in store for it — ^loneliness followed by 
the unbroken silence of annihilation. 

Hopeless and sad as is this view of human life and human 
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destiny, its adherents adopt a tone iar different from the 
scoffing one indulged in by the sceptics of former days. 
Sad and hopeless as it is it has elements of nobleness within 
it But these redeeming elements are in reality borrowed 
from the Christianity to which it offers its silent protest My 
friends, the Christianity in which we find the hopes which 
sustain us along the path of life, and which will be om* 
solace as death approaches, has enshrined within it that 
reverence for the past life of Humanity which justifies us in 
recognising in the Humanitarianism of to-day a higher tone 
than that which animated the scepticism of former times. 
We in our religion are encouraged to look back upon the 
past with reverent feelings, to keep alive in our hearts the 
remembrance of the heroism and the devotion of our fore- 
fathers. But the life of Humanity in the past which we con- 
template is a life divinely aided. " God's dealings with His 
children in the past," is a phrase we are often dwelling upon. 
" The noble works that Thou, O God, didst in the days of 
our fathers, and in the old time before them," — ^these are 
words which are uttered in your hearing Sunday after Sunday. 
The literature which reveals to us the doings of God to His 
people in the far-away past is preserved by us with a rever- 
ence which we could not bestow upon it were it less than 
divine. We call it " Revelation," because it discloses to us 
the purposes of God towards a world whose redemption and 
sanctification are ever in His thoughts. We call it 
"inspired," because we believe in human souls receiving 
divine aid. We call it " the Word of God," because we are 
possessed by the thought that in God we all live and move 
and have our being, and that the highest thoughts of men are 
but an outflow from the thoughts of God. The Bible — the 
Book which we treasure as the Book of Books — will be to us 
an ever-present witness of the sanctity of the life of Humanity 
in the past. The Bible will ever give to us this divine 
teaching, that through all times God is present in the world, 
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manifesting His divine purposes in the history of the nations, 
aiding men in all their earnest strivings after truth, revealing 
to reverent workers the mysteries of creation, and enabling 
the thoughts of men to grow in all divine knowledge. 

The very word Humanity, which is often uttered by the 
adherents of the modem religion of hopelessness, implies 
the contemplation of an ideal man, embodying the excel- 
lences of all actual men. Such an ideal creation of the 
human mind we of course shall do ourselves no harm by 
dwelling upon ; but our Christian religion brings before us 
unceasingly the contemplation and worship of a Divine Man, 
not the ideal of the mind which the Humanitarians have set 
up, but the real Man Christ Jesus, with whom also the Divine 
is in mystic union. The mind may dwell upon the thought 
of an ideal man, as it may dwell upon any other poetic 
fancy. But the Jesus we contemplate and adore is no fanci- 
ful creation. He is a real Man. He has lived on earth the 
life of a Brother. He has entered into conscious sympathy 
with all the suffering that man in this life can be subject to. 
In His Sacred Person the Divine entered into union with the 
Human. What a godlike significance does the thought of 
this union impart to human life ! God Himself felt the need 
of becoming incarnate so that He might enter into tender 
quivering sympathy with His own creatures, and manifest 
His love towards them. We as Christians have then no 
ideal man for our thoughts to be content with idly musing 
on \ we have this real Divine Man, of whose historic existence 
we can have no manner of doubt, and whose advent into the 
world has altered the whole course of human history. In the 
union of the Divine with the Human in him we are able to 
read the assurance of the possibility of our own present and 
futiu-e union with the Divine — the assurance of the reception 
of a redeemed Humanity into union with God. 

There is not a single one of the notions which has found 
a home in the religion which fails to recognise the im- 

N 
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mortality of the human soul, which does not exist in a glori- 
fied form in the Christianity in which we find the God of 
our forefathers and the Saviour of the world. 

Our forefathers — ^what has Humanitarianism to tell us of 
them consolatory to the human spirit? All that is left of 
them, it says, is the dust beneath our feet, and the re- 
membrances of them that we may happen to cherish. With 
what hopes does our Christian religion inspire us ? It in- 
spires us with the blessed hope of immortality for our fore- 
fathers and for ourselves. It teaches us of the spiritual 
bodies which we possess now and which we shall possess, 
too, in the unseen world towards which we are hastening. 
It tells us of the union of all the faithful departed in the 
Celestial Church — their union with one another and with 
the Lord. It tells us of a Divine Humanity — of a society of 
the spirits and souls of righteous men in eternal union with 
the divinely human Jesus. It speaks to us too of the Com- 
munion of Saints, of the sweetness and joy which spring 
from a loving interchange of thought and sympathy with one 
another on earth, and from our opening our hearts to all the 
tender messages which the good Lord sends to us by His 
ministering spirits, the saints in glory, who dwell with Him 
in union, and who with Him work to bring about the final 
redemption of Humanity. 

These are some of the main aspects of the Christian truth 
with which, to use the words which I have taken from to-day's 
epistle for my text, our loins should ever be girt. Truth, 
what is it ? is a question which is ever being asked. Chris- 
tianity inspires us with the hope that the question is one 
which is ever being answered in this life as we grow in holi- 
ness and love, and one which in a future life will be more 
fully answered — one indeed the answering of which will be 
one great feature of the mysterious life, to come. That 
modem system I have been speaking of — the latest expres- 
sion of the doubt and scepticism of the world— the Humani- 
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tarianism, all whose excellences are but the faintest shadows 
of the divine realities of Christianity^ the system,, all who 
accept which must banish hope from their hearts — tells us 
there is no answer to such questions, that we shall never get 
beyond mere guesses and conjectures, — that the grave to 
which we are all journeying will hush for ever the enquiring 
spirit, and silence for ever the voices of revelation, — that the 
unseen world to which we all are hastening, some of us with 
our hearts so eagerly desirous of knowing there something of 
the mysteries which baffle us here — to which we as Christians 
go, • so hopefully confident that the revelation commenced 
here will be continued there, that mysteries of creatioh will 
be unveiled to us, that the mystery of evil which lies like a 
dark shadow across our path in this world will be cleared 
away, that indeed the whole life during the endless years 
before us will consist in a continuous growth in wisdom as 
well as love, — Humanitarianism, I say, tells us that the 
unseen world to which we are going so eagerly and so hope- 
fully, is, after all, but a delusion, a world of darkness and 
annihilation, and that the human soul has cherished all its 
passionate desires, all its cravings for truth, in vain. 

And yet, as I have said, there are elements of nobleness 
in this latter-day Humanitarianism. Beneath its assumption 
that the whole life of Christendom has been but a prolonged 
delusion, and life and immortality in Christ but an idea with 
which the human mind has for centuries been dazzled, may 
be read what may be spoken of as an assertion from the 
sceptical side of the Divine possibilities existing in human 
nature. Much that has of late been written by men of 
Humanitarian views involves a recognition of the truth "that 
through the ages one increasing purpose runs," that the 
human mind has been gradually gaining a surer grasp of 
ideas which prompt to nobler action, that the longing for 
higher culture has been deepening and strengthening itself, 
and that as far as the only life to which heed can be given 
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by Humanitarians is concerned, men have been living with 
their loins more resolutely girt, and their lamps more brightly 
burning — living with more earnestness of aim, and with a 
keener desire to partake of the heritage of thought bequeathed 
to them by generations past But the finer spirits of Chris- 
tendom are now asserting just as emphatically the like belief 
in the progressive life of Humanity. They are boldly pro- 
claiming their conviction that Humanity in all its higher 
aims is divinely aided ; that in every human excellence we 
may read a verification of the old assertion that God created 
man in His own image; that indeed the higher life of 
Humanity — its strivings after wisdom," its self-sacrificing love 
— is a continuous revelation to the world of the Divine, whose 
union with the Human in Christ is the foreshadowing of the 
final union of the Divine with Humanity, redeemed and 
sanctified. In the Christian system, as it is expounded by 
the most Catholic-hearted divines of the day, the fullest 
recognition is given of the essential ^vineness of the drama 
of human history and civilization. 

O my friends, let us cling to the faith of our fathers. Let 
us cherish all the hopes that have sprung up within the 
human breast since the teachings of Christ began to spread 
through the world. Let us cling fast to our hopes of 
immortality. Let us live ever conscious that we bear within 
us, each of us, an immortal spirit ; that the Lord of Heaven 
and Earth has access to our spiritual natures by means of 
His own Divine Spirit ; that the search for divine truth is 
not a hopeless one ; that by a life of love and of resignation 
to the divine will we shall so grow into union with the Divine 
as to be prepared to receive the whisperings of divine wis- 
dom, and to enter upon that growth in divine knowledge — 
in heavenly truth — ^which shall be continued in that endless 
life upon which all oiu: hopes are fixed. 



THE FRUITS OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Matins, Twenty-Second Sunday after Trinity, 1875. 
** Being filled with the fruits of righteousness." — Phil. i. ii. 

Rather less than a fortnight ago some of you were joining 
with your friends and neighbours in a harvest thanksgiving 
service. You were thanking God for having blessed the 
land with a plentiful harvest. Here at Tremadoc we may 
not be able to arrange for any additional service, every 
detail of which shall be appropriate to a harvest festival. 
Yet we may, on any Sunday we choose, with the help of a 
suitable hymn of praise, or of a fitting prayer, give utterance 
to our thankfulness. Even though the sanctuary be not 
decked with the fitting emblems of our harvest gratitude, — 
even though we bring not here the golden ears of com, the 
vine-cluster, and the gathered flowers, symbols of all that 
the earth yields to us for use and beauty, we can bring with 
us hearts ever ready to offer up the praises which the com 
and wine and the flowers would be the tokens of. Ready as 
we are every Sunday of our lives to ask the good Lord to pre- 
serve for our use the kindly fiiiits of the earth, we are all of 
us, I am sure, ready at any time, to join in the chosen 
hymn, or to let our thoughts ascend with the uttered prayer, 
and so as a congregation swell the chorus of praise and 
thanksgiving for the blessings which the Lord of all has 
caused this earth to yield us. 

Though this moming we have sung a harvest hymn, and 
thanked the Lord for the good gifts around us — gifts sent 
from heaven above — it is not my intention to dwell longer 
upon the thoughts of harvest. My text speaks of fruits, 
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hut they are the fruits of righteousness. They are fruits 
which spring up from the soil of the human heart ; they are 
not the fruits of the earth. And yet there is an analogy 
between the two kinds of fruits. The whole earth, I have 
often endeavoured to persuade you to look upon as a sacra- 
mental token of a Presence Divine. Theologians and our 
catechisms tell us to fix our thoughts upon two sacraments — 
upon t^'O as of essential importance. But everything in the 
natiu^l world which, as we look upon it, suggests to our 
minds some spiritual truth is of sacramental import The 
daily bread, the thought of which enters into our daily 
prayer, and into our daily thanksgiving, — ^whenever, as we 
partake of it, we feel constrained to think of Him who said, 
" I am the Bread of life," and to dwell upon the thought 
of the nourishment for our spiritual life which we can only 
receive from Him, — our daily bread, whenever it is so sug- 
gestive, is a "^sacrament to us. And if the sight of the 
clustering vine bids our thoughts rise to Him who said, " I 
am the Vine," that vine too is a sacrament Every path we 
tread, if it but induce us to think of Him who said, " I am 
the Way," can impart to us sacramental teachings. Every 
door which opens to us, — the door of our home, or the door 
of our church, — if, in addition to all the home-thoughts or 
church-thoughts which may spring up within us as we see 
it, — if, in addition to these, it calls up the thought of a 
heavenly home, of a celestial Church, and of Him who said 
" I am the Door,'* even that is for us a sacrament abound- 
ing in deep spiritual meaning. The whole world is indeed 
full of sacramental teaching, and no slight part of our 
spiritual culture is the constant endeavour to be ready to 
read the hidden meaning of all created things ; to be ready 
to hear in all natural sounds undertones which, as it were, 
fall upon the inner ear, and so enable us in our waking 
reveries to hear the gentle murmurs of a music unearthly and 
divine. 
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But not only is there for all reverent souls — ^though for 
none others — ^this sacramentalism in the natiural world ; there 
are also various analogies which may be said to partake 
somewhat of a sacramental character. Consider the ana- 
logy I have hinted at as existing between the fruits of the 
earth and the fruits of righteousness. The fruits of the 
earth, how manifold they are ! And yet they all spring from 
tiny seeds which are placed in the embrace of the same 
mother earth — ^which, as they germinate, are moistened by the 
same rain from heaven ; they all, as their shoots appear 
above the ground, have the same breath of heaven playing 
around them ; they all, as with varying speed they assume 
their several forms, and develop to such marvellously dif- 
ferent results, have the same light and heat from the sim 
daily aroimd them. That sunlight which, if it were with- 
drawn from them, they would cease to grow — which seems 
to be the very medium for the life, the vitality, ever 
streaming upon them and entering into their inward struc- 
ture, and traversing their hidden pores, — ^that sunlight has 
the same quickening, stimulating influence upon them all — 
upon the whole vegetable growth of the world. The tiny 
atoms on their way to build up the structure of the plant .or 
tree, are but obedient to the impulse they receive from the 
light and heat of the great sim. And so, too, with the fruits 
of righteousness — with the thoughts, the deeds, the lives of 
upright men, of men who are nobly fulfilling their destiny, 
who are living in the true sense of the phrase, the higher 
life, who are living a life of unceasing mental culture, whose 
bodily life too is healthy or holy (for the two words are 
almost the same), because it is based upon purity and tem- 
perance, and whose spiritual life is a constant yearning to 
grow in truth and holiness and love. The fruits of righteous- 
ness — the outward manifestations of inward growth into 
union with God — ^how manifold they are ! The deeds of 
one hero are never the repetition of the deeds of another. 
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Even they who strive to walk humbly in the footsteps of 
their Lord and Master, as they fidfil the lowly duties of 
their daily lives, do not walk in one another's footsteps. 
Each has a different career however lowly it may be. The 
spiritual graces — the fruits of righteousness which ripen 
under the influence of the Di\'ine Spirit within the soul — 
are not alike in alL This one has coveted earnestly one 
spiritual gift ; that one, another. But the manifold fruits of 
righteousness put forth by Humanity as it advances along the 
path of the redeemed — along the path on which the minds 
of men are by diWne assistance redeemed from ignorance^ 
their bodies from degradation, their souls from forgetfrdniess 
of unseen verities — these manifold fruits all receive a life- 
giving influence from the great Sun of Righteousness — ^all 
are but different manifestations of the spiritual life and light 
ever proceeding from the Light of the World. 

To be filled — to be abounding — ^with the fruits of 
righteousness, this ought to be our great desire. This is the 
great harvest we ought ever to be preparing for — the great 
harvest of noble works which shall follow us from this life 
when we depart to the unseen world. 

I have numbered amongst the fruits of righteousness the 
achievements of the human intellect The irreverence of 
those whose mental work has never been carried on with 
any earnestness, and the timid, faltering piety of those mis- 
taken ones wlio have banished culture from the religious life, 
and have welcomed ignorance as a handmaid to devotion, 
have caused men to shrink somewhat from adopting lan- 
guage similar to mine ; and mental culture is often looked 
upon as having no manner of connection with growth in 
righteousness. But mental culture, think of it ! How is it 
ever carried on ? Is it not by study of God's laws ? The 
whole world of nature is a revelation to us of the thoughts of 
God. Men cannot give up their lives to the study of the 
divine revelations associated with everything in the outer 
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world without being thereby ennobled. What a revelation 
of divine order and divine patience there is in the rocks 
which form the shell of the earth, to one who submits to the 
discipline necessary to enable him to read the mystic signs ! 
What a revelation of beauty and of never-wearying variety of 
form and tint, is granted to him who studies what is called 
botany ! What wonders are unfolded to him on every way- 
side path ! What interest there is to him associated with 
the tiniest patch of moss ! How in every garden he seems 
to breathe the air of Eden ! And so too with the whole 
range of enquiry into the wonders of God's universe. No 
student of science ever reverently prosecuted any research; 
without receiving benefit from the teachings of the God of 
Nature. O if any words of mine should induce any one 
listening to me to turn the thoughts of listless leisure hours 
of youth, hitherto wasted in frivolity, to the study of the 
works of God which so abound in this beautiful world, I 
should be right in thanking God for enabling me to help a 
young soul on the road to salvation. 

What a vast field too for prosecuting mental culture is the 
field of history ! How there we find revealed to us the will 
of God, who has never for a moment been unconscious of the 
existence of those who were made in His own divine image t 
What manifestations of love and gentleness — ^the divine en- 
dowments of the human soul — are made known to those 
who diligently enquire into the lives of the holy men and 
women of former days ! 

The most devoted enquirers in every department are recog- 
nised by the whole world as being of a higher order than the 
many who are content to pass through life with eyes which 
see not, and with ears dull of hearing. When one who has 
been the chosen medium for revealing to the world some of 
the hidden wonders of creation, or for disclosing the teach- 
ings of past history, — ^when one such dies, the common 
voice of Humanity is raised in lament, moved by an unerring 
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instinct that a being almost divine has been removed from 
human sight The achievements of all devout workers in 
science or in history are indeed fruits of righteousness — 
fruits of the upright intellect — fruits springing up fit)m the 
right working of the human mind in obedience to those 
desires which God has implanted in it — desires for a know- 
ledge of His laws, for a knowledge of His love and goodness 
manifested in His handiwork, — desires to draw nearer to 
Himself. 

But to the harvest of the fruits of righteousness there must 
be brought other contributions than the achievements of the 
cultivated mind. The work of redemption must be carried 
on not only in the sphere of the mind, but also in the domain 
of the body, and within the ethereal structure of the human 
soul. There is such a change to be wrought within us as 
** the redemption of the body.*' This change of which S. 
Paul in one of his epistles speaks is carried on side by side 
with the salvation of the soul. Our daily experience tells us 
that the two are inseparable. We none of us have any faith 
in the spiritual advancement of those who daily Encourage 
themselves in habits which tend to mar the beauty of the 
human form, and to put the stamp of degradation on the 
human face. If the body is proceeding along a downward 
course, we are sure that the soul is gradually losing its purity 
and grace, is gradually being divested of every beautiful 
human tenderness, is gradually straying away from the path 
which would lead it into the companionship of the true and 
noble souls of Humanity. So intimate is the correspondence 
between the fruits of righteousness which spring up in the 
two regions of body and soul, that the thought of the latter 
fruits involves the former. It will suffice then to ask our- 
selves — "Are the fruits of righteousness springing up to 
everlasting perfection within our souls ? " 

The fruits of righteousness which the soul may have grow- 
ing up within it are the same as the fruits of the Spirit which 
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are enumerated in the words which are so familiar to you all 
— the words of the Apostle Paul, in whose writings you will 
find the thoughts I am endeavouring to present to you in 
my own words dwelt upon often and often in wonderfully 
impressive passages. The Gospel of to-day brings before us 
one of the fruits of the Spirit — the very one which we daily 
ask to be enriched with in every " Our Father " we offer up 
to the throne of grace ; it brings before us a lesson of for- 
giveness, of long-suffering. And we — ^you and I — as we go 
home and ponder in the silence of our own hearts upon the 
teachings of that Gospel, may test ourselves as to whether 
that fruit of righteousness is flourishing within ourselves. 
Do we forbear until seventy times seven ? If we took to 
our Lord Peter's question in another form, and said, " Lord, 
how oft shall my brother annoy me, and I forgive him ? " — 
should we joyfully try to work out our Lord's will by endur- 
ing even until seventy times seven 1 If we but strive to be 
faithful to our Lord's guiding words in the little things of 
life, we shall gain strength to be faithful in the things of 
greater import It is no slight task to try daily to follow out 
the rule of the heavenly life. 

Some saintly souls, in their desire to live as close to per- 
fection as is possible for the children of men, have in their 
cultivation of the higher life of the spirit, neglected the 
higher life of the mind, and have introduced too much of a 
morbid introspection — too much of an imhealt^^y looking 
within — too much of a torturing self-examination — into the 
conception of the religious life, which the study of their lives 
tends to encourage, for them to be looked upon as exemplars 
by those who desire their higher culture to include the aim 
after every manly or womanly perfection. S. Teresa, whose 
influence it was that brought about the only Reformation 
possible in the religious life of Spain, was one such mistaken 
one, whose efforts to be righteous overmuch, and vow of 
perfectibility are almost sad and sometimes tiresome to read of. 
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In reading her life, one gets wearied with her constant applica- 
tion of a sort of spintual thermometer to her inward feelings, 
and her diligent registering of the exact number of d^;rees 
of religious fervour to which the inner life had attained. S. 
Teresa's experiences are being reproduced at the present 
day. Her very utterances — her meditative soliloquies — her 
mystic rhapsodies — are on the lips of those who at the 
Brighton Convention the other day were enforcing the mes- 
sage they believe themselves to be the evangels of — the 
message as to the higher life. And their message is one 
which it will be well, I doubt not, for some heed to be given 
to — though it is one which takes no note of the truth that 
all the higher achievements of Humanity have a divine 
significance, and are the attempts of Humanity to woA out 
the divine will — the efforts of human souls to put forth all 
the fruits of righteousness. 

If we rise to a nobler, more comprehensive conception of 
the higher Christian life than our brethren have had granted 
to them, let us be faithful to that conception. Let us ever 
seek divine aid to enable our souls to become the abiding- 
place of every Christian virtue, our bodies to be redeemed 
with every Christian grace, our minds to be enlightened with 
truth. Let us remember that all truth is divine, that the 
Gospel of Science is a revelation to us of the thoughts of 
God, the Gospel of History a revelation to us of the ^ill of 
God, just as the Gospel of the Divine Humanity of Jesus is 
a revelation of the divineness possible to every human soul. 
Let us be true to the message we preach, and to the message 
we accept, and covet earnestly every spiritual gift, and culti- 
vate diligently every fruit of righteousness for the great har- 
vest when every deed done in the body, and every thought 
woven into the soul, will be inquired into by the Lord of 
the Harvest, who is ever yearning for our union with 
Himself. 
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THANKSGIVING PRAYER. 

O Lord our God, who art ever blessing the earth with 
increase, ever opening Thy hand and filling all things living 
with plenteousness, we offer up to Thee now the praises of 
thankful hearts. We thank Thee that Thou hast rendered our 
gamers this year full and plenteous with all manner of store ; 
we thank Thee for the bountiful ingathering of wheat, for the 
fruit which has been granted to us in rich abundance, for the 
flowers with which Thou hast made the earth so fair. So 
nourish us, O Lord, with Thy divine goodness, that our lives 
may be likewise fruitful in all good works, fruitful in every 
deed of righteousness, fruitful in love and wisdom, in gentle- 
ness and thankfulness. Gather us, O Lord, into never-end- 
ing union with Thyself; and enable us to ascribe to Thee 
all glory and honour, for ever and ever. — ^Amen. 



LOVING GOD WITH THE MIND. 

Matins, Twenty-Third Sunday after Trinity, 1875. 
Offertory for t)u University College of Wales^ 

" Render unto God the things that are God's."— S. Matt, xxii 21. 

Farther on in the chapter from which my text and the 
Gospel for the day are taken, we are told by our Lord that 
our duty to God consists in loving Him with all our hearts, 
with all our souls, and with all our minds. That is, our duty 
is to love God with all our affections, with the whole spiritual 
part of our nature, and with the intellectual part of our 
nature. The tenderest of our inner longings should be to- 
wards God. It ought not to be possible for us to be 
conscious of gentler feelings than those which are aroused 
within us at the thought of Him. But we must do more 
than set our affections upon God. We must offer up to Him 
the love of our souls. In that which is spiritual and im- 
mortal within us He must be able to see the resolve to be 
wholly His — His through life here and through life in the 
unseen yonder — to live in Him, to grow up into eternal 
union with Him. We must also love Him with all our 
minds. What does this mean? What is it to love God 
with our minds ? What is it but to know Him — to know 
Him as He has manifested Himself to us in all created 
things, as he has declared Himself to us in His dealings 
with our fathers, as He has revealed Himself to us in His 
Son our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ? Is it not so? 
Can we understand by loving God with all our minds any- 
thing else ? If we were to use the like words with respect 
to any human being — if we were, to use a modem term, hero- 
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worshippers, and had set our affections upon any one of the 
master-minds whose thoughts are treasured up in the litera- 
ture of the world, should we not show forth our love and 
devotion by entering upon a thorough study of his writings. 
Loving God with all our minds can indeed mean nothing 
else than going through life desiring to see His glory as it is 
declared by His marvellous handiwork, to read His will as 
it is manifested in His noble works to our fathers, and above 
all things to know Him as He has revealed Himself to us in 
Jesus Christ, as He has unveiled to us the perfect type of 
Humanity, the thought of which had been His through all 
eternity, — ^as He has unveiled to us that perfect type in the 
Humanity of our Lord — in that Humanity made perfect by 
a life of suffering on earth, glorified in the sacrifice on the 
cross of Calvary, and so perfected and glorified made ever- 
more Divine. The resolve of our minds thus to know God 
— ^the resolve day-by-day earnestly transformed into deed — 
is one which may be spoken of in words like those of my 
text, as a resolve to " render unto God the things which are 
God's '' — a resolve to make use of the talent which God has 
endowed us with and to offer it to Him when it has been 
increased sixty or a hundred fold. For God, when He 
breathed into man a living soul, impressed upon him His 
own Divine image. We all know that there is a God — and 
we should know this even if we did not learn it from our 
parents in our childhood, — ^we all know it because we see 
His image reflected in our inner nature ; we hear His voice 
speaking within us; and feeling so inwardly convinced of 
His existence we are prepared to accept the thought which 
we find so vividly impressed upon the hearts of men in all 
times that He has in divers ways revealed Himself unto the 
world. The light of conscience within us we all are con- 
strained to acknowledge as a light kindled by the hand of 
the Divine ; its guidings we feel assured are God's guidings ; 
we look upon its early glimmerings as the first out-shining 
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of that Kindly Light, which the sweet Chnstian poet sdll in 
our midst has taught us to pray may lead us cm until the 
night is gone and gloom encircles us no more. We aie all 
of us conscious of aspirations for a fuller knowledge of God. 
We feel that these desires are implanted in us. We feel that 
we must give heed to them or else sin against the light In- 
deed all sin, all e\'il whatsoe\'er, is declension from the ideal 
of perfection which has ever at any time presented itself to 
our minds. God who has kindled His own divine light of 
conscience within us, who has implanted within us desires 
after Himself, longings to develope what we feel to be a 
higher part of our nature, — He has also endowed us ¥nth 
free-wilL We have the power to obey the voice which speaks 
i^-ithin us, or to disobey it ; to give heed to the longings for 
fuller knowledge, or to heed them not ; to try earnestly to 
realise the higher aspirations of oiu- minds, or to neglect them 
all and follow paths which are not the paths of wisdom. It 
is this disobedience to the divine promptings within us, this 
heedlessness as to the longings we have been conscious of 
in our higher moments, this neglect of the culture of our 
better natures which we at times have felt intense desires for, 
that constitutes the greater part of the moral evil within us. 
We are here in this world to be ever advancing, and we know 
it. But if we refuse to advance in culture of any kind, w:e 
sin. If we have felt desires to attain to a gentleness, and 
tenderness, and unselfishness which we know as yet to be 
unattained by us, and if we resolutely tmn our eyes away 
from that which came before us as a vision of divine gentle- 
ness beckoning us to follow it, — if we go on in our own old 
ways, — if we become rougher and more bearish than ever, 
if we go on with our own old way of speaking the harsh 
word, of rudely snubbing this one or that one who tries our 
patience, — if we persevere in our resolves to live for self and 
self alone, — ^which always means to live for our worst self 
and to flee from the thought of a better self, — if we are so 
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disobedient to the heavenly vision within us, we axe living a 
life of sin, we are enslaved to evil. 

But not only are we conscious of promptings within us 
after a divine culture of the heart, we feel at some time or 
other aspirations towards a divine culture of the mind. But 
many of us, perhaps all of us, are unfaithful to these higher 
promptings, and unfaithfulness in this matter is a declension 
from the ideal which has been placed before us ; it is sin, 
it is evil. If any of us were conscious in early life, in the 
dawn of manhood or womanhood — for it is then that the 
desires for higher things spring up within us with the most 
intensity, — if any of us were then conscious of longings after 
a life of culture, and if we are now conscious of living in 
forgetfulness of all culture, we have assuredly sinned against 
the light, we are living with our minds in the shadow of 
deathfulness. If any of us have felt desires to study 
earnestly what God has revealed to us in the wondrous 
world in which He has placed us, or to read His will as it 
is manifested to us in His dealings with our fathers of old, 
and if outward circumstances have placed no hindrances in 
our path, but we have ourselves stifled the desires of our 
better natures, we are sinners, we have failed to love God 
with all our minds ; we have made no effort to use for His 
purposes the gifts He has entrusted to us. O my friends, 
it is by men rendering obedience to the higher impulses 
within them that the Divine education of the world is carried 
on. If they fail to render such obedience, that education is 
arrested, and the world becomes more or less enslaved to 
sin. You believe in the Divine education of the world, do 
you not ? You believe, do you not, that God is ever watching 
over the progress of Humanity in all the knowledge which 
reveals His thoughts. His will, and His love? and that He is 
not unmindful of the growth of any individual mind in the 
knowledge which can be obtained by earnest study of His works 
and of His doings ? If I, who firmly believe these things, were 
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\/y,A\f\\\u*:''. in :>tort for ever>- member of the hum:in family 
who v/ill earnestly follow divine guidance. Sinfulness of 
the kind f here speak of, like ever)- other sinfulness, brings 
with it il'i own retribution, even in this life. The mind 
wlior,e higher culture is persistently neglected by one to 
wliorri abundant opportunities are ever present, becomes 
fruitful in every sort of littleness, in envy, in jealousy, in 
[x.tty sjiite, in silly gossip and backbiting, — in all those 
pettinesses which the onward current of continuous culture 
would give no chance to spring up. 

Not only is there an individual conscience in these mat- 
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ters, but there is also a national conscience. It is possible 
for a nation to stray from the paths of culture, to be un- 
faithful to the great ideas which at various times in its his- 
tory it has felt an impulse to realise. There is not time for 
me this morning to unfold all the thoughts which spring up 
in connection with this subject. But take art for example. 
What is the artistic faculty in the human mind ? What is it 
but a vision of divine beauty ever present to the mind, and 
the unwearied striving of the mind to realise what is so pre- 
sented to it ? Has there not been a divine education of the 
world in the matter of art ? Look at Pagan art on the one 
hand, and at Christian art on the other. Our Pagan fore- 
fathers were not deprived of all divine guidance. The 
works they have bequeathed to us show that they had 
striven after the ideal of strength and physical beauty. They 
could give expression to terror, to anguish, to despair; 
indeed, a terrible pathos is often realised in their works. But 
it is not till we come to Christian times that we find that 
the minds of workers in art had granted to them visions of 
human tenderness, of divine charity, of resignation to suffer- 
ing, or could conceive of the hope which sustains the soul, 
and of the faith which brings heavenly visions to the inner 
eye of the spirit. It is impossible to look upon the works of 
Christian artists of olden times, in which the diviner ideials 
have been striven after, without being touched with the 
heavenly beauty which has been realised. The works, in- 
deed, tell us of the fair visions which haunted the minds 
of men who have long been called to see the unveiled glory 
and beauty of the spiritual world. But the divine education 
of the world in art, so manifest to those who note the 
transition from the art of the Pagan world to the art of 
Christian Europe, has been somewhat arrested. Men have 
gone astray from the paths of true • art, which lead to God 
and to all that is godlike. They have, sundered the connec- 
tion between art and religion. When at one time a reforma- 
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tion was needed, they came in with rude hands and destroyed, 
but did not reform. The yearnings of the human mind for 
the vision of divine beauty might have been obliterated for 
all they cared. But there is a revi\'al of religious art now. 
Our English nation has seen the error of its ways — ^has seen 
how grievously it has sinned against God by being unfaith- 
ful to the art ideas implanted by Him, sustained by Him, 
developed under His guidance in the human mind. Religion 
has once more recognised art as a handmaid to devotioiL 

But this revival of religious art — and art which is not re- 
ligious we should have nothing to do with — this revival of 
religious art is, let us hope, but one phase of an awakening 
going on in the national mind, of a widespread desire to ad- 
vance the national culture, of a resolve to serve the Lord 
with the mind, with more earnestness in the years that are 
coming than He has been served in the years that are past 
You are asked this morning to symbolise your interest in the 
movement which has been taking place for some years in the 
Principality towards furthering the higher culture of the 
people. The University College of Wales, to which this 
morning you are asked to contribute, along with the thousands 
who will be doing the like in many towns and villages, may 
not in every respect come up to your idea of a college, but 
it is doing good work — it is doing the best work that the cir- 
cumstances of the time enable to be done. In all ages of 
the Church, the offerings of Christian worshippers have been 
devoted to educational work, and if by educational work we 
mean that work which will enable a nation to render \into 
God the things that are God's — to restore to the Lord the 
talents with which He has endowed the intellect, to restore 
them strengthened and developed by use — ^which will in 
short enable a nation to love God with all its mind — then 
such work is being aimed at by those who have been called 
to toil within the college walls. If we all have that confi- 
dence in our own Church which I have ever striven to 
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inspire you with — if we all look upon it as a home for cul- 
ture, as a home for culture of the most progressive kind, as a 
home in which reverent thought of every kind may ripen and 
develop, as a home in which we strive under divine guid- 
ance to love the Lord with all our heart, with all our soul, 
and with all our mind, we shall readily acknowledge that 
mental culture of every sort will strengthen the Church's 
cause, and weaken the cause of all mistaken ones who 
dissociate religion from culture, and block up the path of 
higher progress. 

Some of the efforts made by the people of Wales to found 
a college in their midst are of a most heroic kind. I ask 
you this morning to share in such efforts, on the ground that 
by so doing you will be helping on a much-neglected people 
in its noble efforts to love the Lord with all its mind. 
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f^r,i^ i*^ tr,'; la-r ar.d f' e prcp'-es." I: r.15 been 5::5gested 
th^ii ♦r.!i <Iiv]ri.';!v--itttTeC s'-nnm-irr cf fie grei: precepts of 
ih/: Uw vr.^-i'^i :>- a/io;.ted into our own lirjigr, to be used 
at th'; *\\^/.vx»fjU of the cfidanng ciinister instead of the 
\oriy/:r fh/stUy/'i*:, Ulien the day of Prayer Book revision 
///rri/T% ih'; intr^yJuction of our Lord's rendering of the great 
touituiiUtU would, I think, be welcomed by alL Yet the 
wtfrt\-\ art'. ii\rt/,u\y very familiar to us. They are written up 
in liirriinoiiH rharar ters in the sanctuar}' of every Christian 
I itim'u'fu.ti. They are associated by us all with Him from 
wliotte Ii|;» tliey first fell. I>et us this morning consider the 
fin»t<I;iutt(: of the divine rule of life which our Lord has 
j/Jvrn iiM : ** Thou shall love the Lord thy God with all thy 
hnirt." 

What, my friends, is meant by loving the Lord with all our 
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hearts? It does not mean that we are to consecrate our 
heart's love to the Lord and to Him alone (if such were 
possible), for we are enjoined also to love our neighbours, to 
love our fellow-beings. We cannot be faithful to the com- 
mand to love the Lord unless we are also obedient to the 
command to love our fellow-men. A life of devotion to God 
cannot be lived away from the great life of Humanity. 
Christian men have at various times forgotten this. They 
have taken as their motto the words, " Jesus only 1 " and 
have thought they were devoting their hearts' truest love to 
the Saviour of men by withdrawing altogether from associa- 
tion with men whom He lived on earth to save. But a life 
passed in a lonely cell, in a mountain cave, or amid the awful 
solitude of the desert, is not a life of true devotion to the 
Divine Lover of the souls of men. The stillness of the 
lonely chamber is often necessary for us. Through its closed 
door, which keeps us from the sights and sounds of the 
world, the Lord will pass to commune with us. If at times, 
too, we withdraw to the lonely mountain, or to any scene far 
away from the haunts of men, that so we may enter into close 
communion with our God, we are but following in the foot- 
steps of the Blessed Jesus, who was wont at eventide to go 
up to the mountain to pray, or to withdraw into a solitary 
place. But it was from the city that He went up into the 
mountain in the evening gloom, and to the city that He re- 
turned at dawn of day. It was amongst His human brethren 
that He went about doing good. So too must it be with us. 
Our life of lowly duty-doing must be lived amongst our 
fellow-creatures, who are all of them the Lord's brethren. 

Nor must we in our desire to render faithful obedience to 
our Lord's commands, withdraw from the great world of 
human thought. It is our duty to love the Lord with all our 
minds as well as with all our hearts. If the one part of the 
command be neglected, the other can but be imperfectly 
obeyed There are some who forget this. Every other book 
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narToir grv-^ve ilor^ whid :hcirs more lo and 6o- By 
iimitirii' as ±ey do iheir range &:' ziennl enqufry, by acting 
as tho.:gh they Uzlitved tha: God had cot written doim any 
message for His children on earth excep: the message con- 
tained in the collection of books we call the Bible, they 
ac/|ulre contracted sympathies. God who inspired the h(% 
rnen of old to reveal His will to the world — God who is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever — is ever inspiring holy 
rnen — e\'er whispering into their hearts His di\-ine messages. 
The Gospel of Christ — transferred from the hearts and memo- 
ries of the early disciples to the sacred pages of the Xew Testa- 
ment — is ever being written doTin in the hearts and memories 
of faithful Christians, and wherever the divine teachings have 
Ixren transcribed, there may we find a continuation of the 
revelation of the Lord's divine purposes to the sons of men. 
Woe to us if we heed not this gospel which is ever being 
traced by the fmger of God in the lives of all His devoted 
servants. Not only do we by the great neglect grow up into 
a confirmed narrowness of sympathy, but we also acquire 
concejHions of the Divine nature unworthy of Him who has 
revealed Himself to us as a God of love. We live on as out- 
casts from the great life of earnest human endeavour. The 
great world of art and literature and science is severed from 
us because we have got ourselves to believe that it is severed 
from Ciod. And God too becomes to us One who after the 
shining of gospel light in early times withdrew Himself from 
that invisible world in which the souls of all men are dwell- 
ing even while they arc abiding in fleshly tabernacles, — so 
witlulrew Himself as to leave the human spirit utterly 
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unguided, wandering in hopeless darkness. But there is no 
God such as this Great Absentee who is supposed by many 
of us to have allowed several of the centuries of the Christian 
era to write themselves down in our thoughts as dark ages of 
the world. Your God and my God is a far different Being 
from this fanciful creation of unhealthy minds — unhealthy be» 
cause living on designedly apart from the great culture of the 
world — unhealthy, and in a true sense of the word, unholy. 
Your God and my God is One in whom men have ever lived 
and had their true spiritual being, One who is ever the 
Light of the World, One who is ever, by His Divine Spirit, 
guiding and comforting the souls of men. 

And this God, this good Being, this Lord of all the earth, 
who has never for one moment forgotten the world, we have to 
love with all our hearts. We have to love Him'with all the 
afifectionateness of that nature which is an image of His own 
divine nature. We have to love Him because we have His 
own assurance that we are made to love Him — ^because we 
feel that His creation of us was a great act of love — because 
we feel that His constant guidance is a manifestation to us 
of a love which endureth for ever. We have to love Him, 
because He has never — even when Humanity went willingly 
astray from Him-^never despaired of the redemption of that 
which was created in His own likeness; because, as our 
hymn has reminded us. He has ever sought "with tender 
care, through all their wanderings wild and drear," His 
earthly children, so that they may be evermore His children 
in heaven. We have to love Him because of the great reve- 
lation of His love to us in the Incarnation of His dear Son. 
We have to love Him because that Incarnation is to us a 
revelation of the great destiny which God from the first de- 
signed for Humanity. We have to love him because the life 
of Christ on earth is a revelation to us of a nearer kinship 
of man to God than the human heart had ever before con- 
ceived of— a revelation to us of the twin truths that all 
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'^ ;,<;/.>/ for '/i'i.T/i. ^>yf is Love. Re-feeried Hzzzuzutv is 
fti* or.': i»'>,h ^>yf- All- v.erefcre, -srh ^ Live eirered the paih- 
W4'f 'A U.': vA^jizri'-A are j^arrakers of th^i ci'i-ine narjie 
wh'/v: ':-,/:rj'/: i'^ love, and their life is an imceasing endea- 
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And tfie love mu'-,t l>e \)fz%\fyK^A with the whole heart It 
l/'liov"-v ij'j to heed this. The Christian life of union with 
^iod wo 'J Id not progress in us if we were to be forgetful of 
thiv divine command. J >oving God with the heart ! Think 
of it. Dwell iJfiOn it I>oving Him heartily ; loving Him 
with ;ill the nijitiire of affection ! O let us place the thought 
l/rfore \vs ,Tj f»rimr;tliing to strive to enter into the full mean- 
in;/ of, Love to Gorl acted out becomes the service of God. 
Wr ( ;ill the prayer and praise in which we have all been 
rM^,;if/,rd tliJH morning the service of God — divine service — 
Mild no it In. Bui we ought ever to be doing God service; 
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we ought ever to be conscious that we are God's servants. 
The various duties of our daily life we should do so faithfully' 
as to render them parts of the divine service, which we live 
for no other purpose than to offer up. But our prayer and 
praise in the sanctuary are in an especial sense a divine ser- 
vice, a service rendered to God, a manifestation of love 
to the Lord. Can we say that we have entered into that 
service with all our hearts ? that we have made a conscious 
effort to breathe into our uttered words the very thoughts of 
our hearts, that we have heartily raised our voices in praise ? 
O let us have nothing to do with that attitude of mind which 
seems to have adopted as its motto, " Above all things, no 
zeal." There is such a thing as coming to church, not be- 
cause we love to do so, but because it is respectable, because 
our staying away would shock our neighbours. There is 
such a thing as encouraging ourselves in the thought that to 
enter into the work of prayer and praise with anything like 
enthusiasm is not " good form,'* that an easy-going noncha- 
lance, an indifference as to attitude, or as to joining in the 
responses, is the correct thing — ^the thing most consistent 
with the unruffled dignity of an English gentleman. But 
this is not loving God with all our hearts. This is not loving 
Him with the abandon of an affectionate nature. O let us 
all be resolved that our worship here shall be the free out- 
pouring of our hearts. Let our divine service here be a 
service pf quiet but sustained enthusiasm j let us strive to 
grow in that reverence which is but the lowly human way of 
manifesting the heart's increasing love for the Lord. 

But there is another divine service than that which we 
render here. There is the divine service we enter upon 
every time we put our hands to any duty to those around us. 
Everything we do for one another should be a manifestation 
of our love. We cannot love God unless we love our brother 
also. Whatever service we render to one another — ^whether 
it be domestic service or public service — ^whether it be the 
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lowliness and humility to love our fellow-man in whom we 
are bidden to see the likeness of God Himself. Let us all 
be united in our resolves to rise towards the life of union 
with God by loving those whom He loves, and whom He is 
ever yearning to bring into eternal union with Himself. 



LOVING GOD WITH THE SOUL. 

Matins, Twenty-Sixth Sunday after Trinity, 1875. 

" Thou shall love the Lord thy God with all thy souL" — S. Matt* 
xxii. 37- 

Although I have on two separate occasions spoken to you 
of our Lord's commands to love God with all our minds, and 
to love Him with all our hearts, and am now venturing to 
speak to you of the command to love Him with all our souls, 
we must not suppose that there are three ways of loving God 
altogether severed from another. The command to love God 
with our souls seems to me, while transcending the two 
others, at the same time to include them. If we seek after 
a knowledge of God — if we apply all those powers within us 
which we call mental powers to enable ourselves to grow in 
the knowledge of His laws, in the knowledge of His will, 
and in an intelligent assurance of His great love for man- 
kind — that is, if we love God with all our minds, we enable 
ourselves to love Him all the more with that deeper inner 
love which we call the love of our souls. If we have that 
zeal for God which impels us to offer up to Him an en- 
thusiastic worship, which bids us consecrate to Him all that 
we count as treasures — our loftiest thoughts, our sweetest 
music, our noblest art ; which also urges us to obey those 
words of our Lord which tell us that inasmuch as our heart's 
love is bestowed upon our brethren, it is bestowed upon 
Himself; if we, in short, love God with all our hearts, it is 
impossible to conceive of our whole inner being being 
other than in accord with this state of active devotion 
to God. In truth, the love with which our souls are 
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animated as they grow into union with the Divine, mani- 
fests itself in the love of the mind and the love of the heart. 
And though I have attempted to distinguish between these 
two, there is no line of severance between them. They blend 
into one another as do rainbow colours. It is when we turn 
our thoughts to the Divine Humanity of Jesus, and to Hu- 
manity redeemed and reconciled to God by His atoning 
ministry, that we see the blending. With the mind we get to 
know God by reading His laws unfolded to us in the things 
of this wonderful world, by recognising His will as it is de- 
clared to us in His dealings with our fathers of old, and by 
studying the revelation of His Divine Nature in the person 
of His Son, our Lord and Saviour ; and this threefold search- 
ing after God is a showing forth of our love to Him. We 
love Him with the heart when we devote ourselves to His 
service, when we endeavour to act out His will in our lives, 
when we worship Him with the beauty of holiness. We love 
Him with the heart too when we do kindly deeds to His hu- 
man brethren, when we recognise in them their likeness to 
the Divine Creator, and remember 'that the cause of the 
sufifering and afflicted on earth is His cause — that the life of 
Humanity is so bound up and interwoven with His life, that 
solace bestowed upon the least of His brethren . is a joy to 
Himself. It is as we combine the contemplation of the 
Humanity of our Divine Lord with the loving recognition of 
the Divineness of Humanity even in its sorrows and sufiferings, 
that the love of the mind and the love of the heart are most 
in accord — that the thoughts of the one vibrate in unison 
with the feelings of the other. There is a perfect blending 
of the two along the sacred path of Humanity. 

But these two — the love of the mind and the love of the 
heart — ^which become one in the twofold effort to know God 
as manifested to us in Christ, and to do good to all whom 
Christ acknowledges as His brethren, — ^are both included in 
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the more mysterious love which our Lord speaks of as the 
love of the souL 

The soul — think of it Our bodies are very wonderful 
But a time comes for us all when they will perish, and be 
mingled with the dust of our ancestors, of which the ground 
on which we tread is the sacred depository. Our souls will 
endure for ever. The Apostie Paul is the one of the eaiiy 
Christian iMiters who enables us best to think of the soul. 
He calls it a spiritual body. Guided by his suggestive words 
we may think of the soul as an ethereal structure pervading 
our living bodies, as a mysterious companion body unre- 
vealed to our imperfect bodily sight This ethereal body, 
while abiding in mysterious association with the natural body, 
is capable of change and groi^th. All the thoughts which 
pass through our minds leave their final impress on the 
spiritual substance of the soul. All the emotions with which 
our hearts thrill register themselves ultimately in the same 
ethereal substance. Our habitual thoughts and feelings 
determine the nature of the soul's growth. If our thoughts 
are exalted, and if our emotions have upon them the marks 
of human tenderness, the growth of oiu- souls is necessarily 
a growth towards divine perfection. If our constant 
thoughts are mean and grovelling, if our every-day feelings 
are ungenerous, or full of spite and malice, of envy and 
jealousy, such thoughts and feelings become so wrought 
into the very fibres of the inner soul that its growth is not 
in the direction in which souls grow which consciously 
submit themselves to diviner influences. 

" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy soul." 
I fear I shall but imperfectly succeed in enabling you to asso- 
ciate with this command of our Lord appropriate thoughts. 

There are times in our lives — they come to us every day 
— when this command should come to the forefront There 
are times when there is necessarily a pause in our endeavours 
to love the Lord with our minds, and when the daily duties 
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of our lives towards those around us are for a few moments 
laid aside, and there is a cessation of active obedience to 
the command to love our Lord with all our hearts. At 
these times, we are thrown back upon the thoughts which 
spring up spontaneously within our inmost souls. We are in a 
state of reverie, of meditation. It is then that we are con- 
scious of our nearness to the unseen wotld — that wondrous 
spiritual world in which are abiding the souls of all who 
have gone before us ; in which the spirits and souls of the 
righteous dwell evermore in the presence of the Great 
Spirit It is at these times of solemn, mysterious medita- 
tion, that we are made most vividly conscious of the inner 
state of our souls. What are the thoughts that come rush- 
ing upon us from that hidden storehouse of all the thoughts 
and emotions of our past lives ? Are they thoughts that are 
an exquisite delight to us ? Or are they thoughts that are 
a torment ? Does our reverie seem to bring us to the very 
gate of the celestial world ? Does it seem to us that there 
is within us an inner ear, upon which are falling, as it were, 
the sounds of a sweet, distant music ? Does it seem to us 
that there is an inner eye within us, to which is revealed 
a glimpse of a brightness and glory transcending far the 
appearance of any earthly scene ? Is this the sort of reverie 
which is granted to us every time we feel ourselves alone in 
the presence of the Unseen God? Is this reverie — the 
very remembrance of which makes our eyes tearful with joy 
— is this revealing reverie our daily experience ? Or is the 
inward contemplation far otherwise? Is the reverie one 
which reveals to us thoughts of a different kind ? Do we, 
every time we are thrown back upon our inner thoughts, find 
them so mean, so ungenerous, so impure, so grovelling in 
all that is vile, that directly we meet with the faces of our 
fellows again, we are covered with shame and confusion ? 

Our inner self with all its flaws and stains is often hidden 
from us in the midst of our occupations, or in the midst of 

p 
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pleasant social intercourse» but all the while it is with us, 
and at times it reveals itself to lis, just as the succession of 
thoughts and feelings of the years that are past has made it 
to be. 

It is that inner self which at times so reveals itself to us, 
with which we must love the Lord. It is the love of that inner 
self, which — when we truly love God — ^transcends the love of 
the mind and the love of the heart for Him, transcends and 
yet includes them. 

O let our great aim while on earth be to love the Lord our 
God with that inner self— with that soul within us, which 
has before it an eternity of existence. If our souls love 
Him, their inner life will be a life of union with Him ; and 
their thoughts which are revealed to us at solemn moments 
of our lives will be divine thoughts. But such cannot spring 
up into consciousness within us, unless they are and have 
been interwoven into the ethereal tissue of our souls ; and 
they cannot be so except as the result of an unceasing effort 
to think the best thoughts and do the best deeds. And such 
constant effort — if we make it — is one in which we shall be 
divinely aided. The Lord who dwells in that spiritual world 
on the borders of which our souls abide even while they are 
guests within material tabernacles, has access to those souls 
of ours. Their thoughts, their aspirations, their character, 
are ever revealed to Him. He can read us through and 
through. He can read the indelible hieroglyphics with 
which the mystic walls of the soul are inscribed. He can 
read that handwriting in which we ourselves, by oqr thoughts, 
and words and actions are tracing the eternal destinies of 
our inner spiritual beings. O if the thoughts which rise 
within us are so vile, so degrading, so ignoble, that we our- 
selves feel the revulsion within us of the better part of oiu: 
nature which has not been wholly destroyed, we know as- 
suredly that the love of God, and the love for God, is not 
possessing our souls. 
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The better part of our nature ! Yes, my friends, there are 
none of us of whom it cannot be said that there is a better 
part of our nature. Whatever we call it, it is within us, and 
at times it makes itself heard. We call its utterances the 
voice of conscience ; sometimes we speak of them as the 
voice of God within the soul. O if we are haunted ever by 
unennobling thoughts, by desires degrading, it is the imstilled 
voice within us which tells us that they are ignoble, that they 
are degrading, that they are not animated with divine love. 
O let us hearken to that divine voice within us which makes 
us aware how far we are away from that perfection, which if 
we had advanced to it would be a manifestation of our son- 
ship to God, of our union with the Divine. 

Loving God with all our souls ! — ^how far we all are from 
possessing the assurance that we do so. But we know that 
the command to do so is one disobedience to which brings our 
souls into the shadow of death. O let us all in our medita- 
tive moments — in those moments when the consciousness 
of the unseen world around us presses upon us with a start- 
ling vividness ; when we feel ourselves to be immortal spirits 
in the presence of the Eternal God, — let us, if then we find 
springing up within us thoughts and feelings which have 
fastened themselves upon our iniier being — thoughts and feel- 
ings of a sinful degrading nature, — let us pray to God that we 
may be delivered from them ; let us give heed too to those 
whispering undertones which are the utterances of a divine 
monitor; let us enter upon that inward struggle with the 
evil whose corrupting influence has been working within us — 
upon that inward struggle in which God will aid us if we re- 
solutely maintain it He is ever desiring our soul's love to 
be given to Him. He is ever carrying on amongst us the 
divine work of bringing us all into union with Himself; and 
not until that union is accomplished shall we realise that we 
are rendering full obedience to the divine command to love 
the Lord our God with all our souls. 



SINS RETAINED. 

Matins, Third Sunday in Advent, 1875. 
** Whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained." — S. John xx. 23. 

A VERY solemn moment in the life of a minister of the Eng- 
lish Church is that in which he is admitted to the holy order 
of priesthood. The ordination service is one which is worthy 
of the careful study of every devout layman. Of late years 
the service has not alone taken place in cathedral churches. 
These, though their associations are very impressive, and 
though their storied windows and rich architecture give 
fuller expression to the thoughts of men of olden times than 
is given in the majority of other churches, are oft away from 
the great Church populations. Our grand parish churches 
have their associations too ; they have upon their walls and 
within their sanctuaries the touches' of reverent hands, the 
embodied thoughts of reverent minds. They are more 
constantly applied to congregational uses than are our 
cathedrals. Their walls oftener echo with the sounds of 
many voices raised in prayer and praise. So, very frequently 
in English dioceses, ordinations are held in the old parish 
churches, in the presence of vast congregations. Numbers of 
the laity who otherwise would have no opportunity of witness- 
ing the solemnity of the ordination service are now able to 
be present at such service. And in the cathedrals which are 
in large cities, and in which the service has always been per- 
fonned in the presence of large congregations, more and more 
interest is every year manifested in the service by those who 
love the Church of England. Of late years therefore it has 
happened that the laity have been present in larger numbers 
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than ever they were before at the Church's ordinations. If 
ever any of you are present at an ordination you will note 
that it is at a very significant part of the morning service that 
the special rite is introduced. Whenever there is at this 
church or at any other an ofifertory, the clergyman receives 
the offerings from those who have collected them and places 
them upon what is called the holy table or altar. The act 
of placing them there is a symbolical one. It denotes the 
presentation of the offering to God, the devotion of them to 
sacred uses — either as alms to the poor, as contributions to 
educational purposes, for missionary uses, for the expenses 
of worship, or as a provision for the maintenance of the 
minister who serves in the sanctuary. Whenever a gift — a 
grant of land or of money — is made over to a church, the 
deed of gift is placed on the altar and so consecrated to God, 
and the hand which would be stretched out to take that land 
or that money from the church to apply it to selfish uses — 
to uses that are not divine — would be a desecrating hand. 
Whenever a church is consecrated, the deed by virtue of 
which the church is endowed with land as a surety for pro- 
vision for the future services of the church, is solemnly 
placed upon the holy table. That deed of endowment would 
most likely mention the land on which the church is built, 
and the edifice itself; and the placing of the deed on the 
altar would be the significant part of the ceremony. It would 
be the act of consecration. It would be the making it holy 
— the sacrificing it to divine purposes. Need I remind you 
that the literal meaning of the word " sacrificing " is " mak- 
ing holy,'' and that it is that meaning of the word which alone 
justifies the use of the word " altar " in the Christian Church. 
It is upon the holy table or altar that we offer up the elements 
of bread and wine for divine consecration ; and at the same 
time we offer and present unto th^ Lord ourselves, our souls 
and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice unto 
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Him, this very familiar phrase involving the word sacrifice in 
that sense in which alone the word altar can be used. 

Thus we see that it is at the Church's altar, or at the table 
of the Lord, that all solemn dedications are made — the 
dedication of our gifts, of the divinely ordained elements, of 
our own souls and bodies, to the service of the Lord. It is 
at the same altar that the dedication takes place of those 
who are entering upon the office of priest or deacon,-^^it is 
at that altar that they are dedicated to the service of God, 
set apart to aid and to lead the divine service of their 
Christian brethren; and the dedication is effected at the 
very part of the morning service at which we ourselves 
repeatedly dedicate our offerings of money to sacred uses, 
just before the congregation draws near to partake of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and to offer themselves to the Lord as 
doers of His holy will. 

It is at a very solemn part of the ordination service — I 
felt it to be a very solemn one when, in the grand old cathe- 
dral at Exeter, I was kneeling in the sanctuary — that the 
ordaining Bishop, as he and the attendant priests " lay their 
hands severally upon the head of every one that receiveth 
the Order of Priesthood," says : 

" Receive the Holy Ghost for the Office and Work of a 
Priest in the Church of God, now committed unto thee by 
the Imposition of our hands. Whose sins thou dost forgive, 
they are forgiven ; and whose sins thou dost retain, they are 
retained. And be thou a faithful Dispenser of the Word of 
God, and of His Holy Sacraments ; In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen." 

** Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven ; and 
whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained." These are 
part of the very words of Christ Himself, just before His 
Ascension to glory, when He solemnly set apart His disciples 
to be His^st ministers in His Church. Uttered first of all 
by Christ Himself, the great Shepherd and Bishop of our 
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souls ; re-uttered in His name by a pastor of the Church 
over those who are solemnly dedicating themselves to the 
work of ministers of Christ and stewards ot the mysteries 
of God, they are surely words which one who desires to be 
found faithful to his stewardship, must ponder upon — 
words whose import he must endeavour to make clear to him- 
self and to his brethren to whom he has authority to preach 
the word of God. 

I, on the First Sunday after Easter last, when the words 
presented themselves for our contemplation in the Gospel 
for the day, commented upon their first clause, as it is given 
in that Gospel : 

"Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them." 

I endeavoured to place upon them the interpretation 
which seemed to me consistent with the doctrine of the 
Common Priesthood of all Christians and the doctrine of 
the Divine Humanity, or of the union of all faithful souls 
with Christ, the Divine Head of the Church. God alone 
can forgive sins, but our human nature is such, and His 
sympathy with the needs of our nature is such, that we 
require, and He wisely ordains, that the message of pardon 
shall be brought to the penitent soul by the living voice of 
a brother. God Himself does ever whisper the pardoning 
words into the contrite soul. His Holy Spirit, which con- 
vinces of sin, breathes also the assurance of forgiveness. 
But we have in the Lord a High Priest who is Himself 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, who knows 
with what passionate yearning a lonely sinner on earth 
craves the comfort of a human voice speaking in tenderness 
and pity the words of Divine consolation j and so the Great 
Pardoner of guilty souls has ordained that the words of 
pardon shall fall upon the ears of penitent ones tremulous 
with the accents of human sympathy and love — ^human sym- 
pathy and love, which, by reason of theumoTiol^^liai>2Ss>SxSS. 
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with their Divine Lord and Master, are but Divine sympathy 
and love taking upon themselves an incarnate form. Our 
Lord, whose great work amongst lost souls on earth is that 
of seeking them and saving them — ^that work to which the 
Apostle has given the name of Reconciliation or Atonement 
— the work of restoring all souls weary and heavy-laden with 
sin into union with Himself — ^the work of reconciling them 
to God — the work of making them at one with the Divine, 
— He whose great work is this blessed atoning work, calls all 
His human brethren to labour with Him and for Him 
amongst the suffering and sinful on earth. 

To keep alive in the world the thought that all are fellow- 
workers with Him, He specially sets apart an order of men 
who are to be perpetual witnesses to their brethren that 
union with Christ is the all-in-all of the fhristian life. He 
ordains them in an especial sense to the office of the 
ministry of reconciliation, to be servants of Himself in the 
work of bringing sinful, wandering souls into that path of 
redemption which leads to union with the Divine. 

But the ministry of reconciliation, the work of which 
requires that the words of divine pardon should be taken on 
human lips, also requires that those lips should sometimes 
shrink from speaking pardon — should boldly proclaim to 
sinful ones that they are yet in their sins. " Whose soever 
sins ye retain, they are retained." God alone is the infallible 
reader of the secrets of the human soul ; and where there is 
real penitence there He Himself speaks the words of pardon, 
and there He, since His words come with more assuring 
consolation to the soul of the penitent one in its human' 
weakness when falling upon the ear in accents of human 
tenderness, — there He would have His ministers give voice 
to His own divine whisperings. But where there is no real 
penitence, but instead a secret persistence in sin, there the 
divine voice whispers not the words of absolution ; and there 
too no human voice can speak the word of pardon with any 
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avail. The words of absolution might be uttered, but they 
would not be the echo of the words of the Divine Searcher 
of all hearts. A sinful soul, sad in the midst of sin, stricken 
with remorse, but at the same time refraining to cease from 
evil, hesitating in the resolve to learn to do well, — though 
that soul should hear the absolving words of the Chiurcb's 
minister, it would still possess the clinging curse of sin. The 
words of pardon might fall upon the ear, but they would not 
sink into the soul with any consoling assurance. The words 
of peace might be listened to ; but of them it might be said 
that they spoke of " peace, when there was no peace." All 
such uttered words of pardon would not only be unavailing, 
but might also tend to confirm the sinner in his evil ways. 
It would not be an act of love to utter them. 

Our Lord — our loving Lord — ^who loves the sinner even 
while he is unfitted to receive the message of forgiveness, 
bestows His solemn commission upon His disciples — and 
His words are uttered in His name at every ordination — in 
a very solemn way. The words of pardon are not to be 
lightly uttered. Assurance must be felt by the one who 
utters them that he is but giving expression to the pardon 
which God is Himself speaking in solemn undertones to the 
penitent soul. If he cannot feel that assurance, — ^if the 
words and the deeds of the one whose unquiet conscience 
prompts him to seek comfort and counsel from him, as a 
minister of God's holy word, betoken a persistence in evil 
ways, a shrinking from entering upon the good way, — if he 
feel that words of pardon spoken by him would be a mockery, 
then our Lord bids him solemnly to refrain from uttering 
them — bids him rather declare that the sins are not departed 
from, that their curse is still clinging to the soul, and that 
God Himself withholds peace and pardon from a soul which 
in its secret recesses cherishes its sins, and by its outward 
acts manifests its inward perseverance along the path of 
evil. 
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" Whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained." Just 
as God's minister in striving to be obedient to the other 
words of the solemn commission may err, and may speak 
words of pardon when the Lord Himself is not whispering 
them to the soul of the sinful one ; so may the minister in 
withholding the words of pardon when there is genuine 
penitence in the heart of the sinful brother, — so may he err. 
But the Lord can make Himself heard in a whisper of peace 
and pardon within the soul of the contrite one, and His 
minister's error may be so rendered harmless. That He 
should, however, impose such a solemn burden upon the souls 
of men — and His disciples were but men, — that He should 
impose upon them such a solemn biurden as is implied in the 
words which He uttered when He breathed on them the Holy 
Spirit, shows what great confidence He had in them — ^what 
great confidence he ever has in His human brethren — ^in 
calling them to be fellow-workers with Himself in the 
ministry of reconciliation. 

O my friends, if Christ had such confidence in souls 
redeemed and sanctified by His precious blood — ^sanctified 
and redeemed, that is to say, by the divine life with which 
He Himself inspires them, — ^will not all who call themselves 
by His holy name have the like confidence in one another ? 
He knew what was in Humanity — the potency of human 
sympathy, the mysterious ways in which human souls unveil 
themselves to one another. We can all be fellow-workers with 
Christ. We can all be fellow-helpers of one another along 
the pathway of the redeemed. But if we are to be fellow- 
workers with Christ, we must trust in His words ; and the 
solemn words whose import I have been trying to unfold to 
you are His words. They are His words calling upon us to 
trust in one another. He knew when He spoke them what 
need we have for one another's love and trust. He knew 
yhat wondrous power there is in human sympathy. He 
that if a human soul does enter upon the life of union 
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with God, its love and sympathy become divine — ^become a 
revelation to the world of the love and sympathy abiding in 
the heart of God, abiding in the heart of Him in whose image 
we at the first were made, and to whose image we are restored 
by the atoning work of Christ in our souls. And so the 
ministry of reconciliation as our Lord designed it involved 
no proud priestly pretensions, no arrogant claims to be rulers 
in the Lord's heritage ; but was a ministry of divine gentle- 
ness and love, a ministry of peace and goodwill, a ministry 
of pardon and consolation. 

To this divine ministry we are all called in our respective 
ways. The solemn and formal way in which some of us are 
called is intended to keep alive in the world the thought 
that such a ministry of reconciliation was divinely established. 
May you and I, my friends, ever be conscious that we ate 
called to be fellow-workers with one another, and with the 
Lord; and may we with ever-deepening love, with a sympathy 
ever becoming tenderer and tenderer, aid one another to grow 
into that union with God which constitutes the Christian life 
here, and will constitute the heavenly life hereafter. 



THE DIVINENESS OF CHILDHOOD. 

Matins, Christmas Day, 1875. 
" Unto as a Child is born. "—Isaiah ix. 6. 

With each returning Christmas Day our thoughts ought ever 
to be fresh and bright. For they have to dwell on that 
wondrous birth at Bethlehem, which is the starting-point of 
a new era in the history of the world. Let me on this bright 
and sunny Christmas morning present to you for your con- 
templation thoughts concerning the Divine Child at Bethle- 
hem which will be in accordance with ray usual teaching. 
For the burthen of all I ever say to you respecting the life 
of Christ is this — that it was a revelation to us of the essential 
Divineness of Humanity. It was God Himself showing to 
the world the truth of the divinely-uttered words as to man 
being made in His own divine image. It was the divine 
way of showing to men the possibility of returning to the 
divine ideal of men. 

But to-day it is the Divine Child not the Divine Man we 
have to contemplate. And the leading thought I wish to 
bring before you is this — that the Child at Bethlehem is for 
us the manifestation of the Childlike that ever dwells in the 
very nature of God. Just as the whole world of nature is for 
us a manifestation of the very thoughts of God, and the 
whole history of man's progress on earth an unfolding to us 
of the will of God, so is the life of the only Man, who has 
on this earth attained to human perfection the revelation to 
us of the nature of God — the most complete revelation 
possible for us to discern. 

For us then to begin to understand the nature of God, we 
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must allow our thoughts to dwell upon the Child-life of 
Him to whom we apply the prophetic words, "Unto us 
a Child is bom." Our thoughts are drawn into the con- 
templation of that Divine Child-life every Christmas-tide. 
Our memories are stored with all the thoughts which have 
been awakened within us as we at each recurring Christ- 
mas have pondered upon the Child-life of our Emman- 
uel. The thoughts of devout souls in the past who have 
made the Infant-days of our Lord a theme for contem- 
plation are treasured up for us in the hymns we sing. 
From our own thoughts — from the thoughts of others which 
have joined themselves to our own — can we gather the reve- 
lation as to the nature of God which He designs we shall 
receive from reverently pondering upon the Divine Childhood 
of Jesus. It is difficult for us to progress in the knowledge 
of God and of His divine nature ; it is so difficult that it is 
indeed the work to which the mind must apply itself in all 
its exalted moments to the end of life. Christian artists in 
the middle ages tried to represent their idea of God the 
Father of us all. In some of the old church windows on the 
continent — ^and perhaps too in this country — you may still 
see the pictured representation of the Eternal Father as an 
aged man. Doubtless the old artists thought they were 
justified in thus symbolising, as an assistance to the thoughts 
of men, the Great God whom the Prophet Daniel speaks of 
in a word-picture as the Ancient of Days ; but what the Pro- 
phet saw in vision, and what presented itself to the imagina- 
tion of the mediaeval artists, is but a partial view of the 
Divine Father of us all, whom we are learning to know as He 
is revealed to us in Christ. And we are but endeavouring 
to perfect our conceptions of the Infinite Deity — of Him 
whom no man hath seen in all His glory at any. time — ^when 
we strive to behold Him in Christ. But it is not Christ 
simply as the mature Man who is God manifest in the flesh 
for us. It is Christ the Babe of Bethlehem, it is the Child 
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Jesus of Nazareth, it is the youthful Christ growing in wis- 
dom as well as in stature, and in favour with God and man, 
it is Christ going about doing good among His earthly 
brethren, Christ in His life of suffering, Christ in His death 
of agony and shame, Christ triumphing over death and the 
grave, Christ ascending in His glorified spiritual body to the 
imseen heaven above us and around us, Christ dwelling 
there as the Head of His Church in heaven and on earth, 
Christ as the source of the Divine life of all who are united 
to Him in wisdom and love, Christ as He is manifested to us 
in the lives of the saintly ones whose memory is a solace to 
us — whose life and death are precious in His sight, Christ as 
He is manifested to us in all who are living a life of union 
with Him, in all whose deeds of love, whose words of love, 
whose looks of love, touch our hearts and kindle within us 
divine feelings ; it is Christ thus contemplated, thus adored, 
thus arousing our most rapturous devotion, who presents to 
us the most perfect conception of God that on earth it is 
possible for us to strive to attain to. This is the Jesus, 
looking up to whom we shall see the Author and Finisher of 
our faith — the Increaser and Perfecter of our spiritual 
insight, of our knowledge and love of God, and of things 
divine. 

This Jesus we have to contemplate to-day as the Babe of 
Bethlehem. And as we see Him as a Child in His mother's 
arms — in the arms of her whom all generations are to call 
Blessed, whom we have to look up to as highly-favoured of the 
Lord — we have to dwell upon the thought that even thus He 
is to us a manifestation of the nature of God — a manifesta- 
tion of the Childlike as it ever dwells in the all-comprehensive 
nature of the Infinite Deity. And it is well for us that each 
recurring Christmas should bring us these thoughts. They 
have during these latter-days of Christendom been in danger 
of being erased from the tablets of the human heart Some 
of our fellow Christians have given themselves up too much 
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to the contemplation of the Deity as the Stem and Terrible 
One, as the Majestic and Unapproachable One, as the 
Decreer of Salvation or Perdition to whomsoever He will. 
Even to them I believe the yearly Christmas comes to give a 
tenderness and gentleness to their conceptions of God that 
are not written down in their severely sublime theology. 
But the thought of the divineness of Christ, even as a Child, 
has been one which has, from the earliest days of the church, 
told upon the hearts and lives of Christians. The sacred- 
ness of the life of a child, is a thought which has unfolded 
itself to richer perfection within the circle of the Christian 
Church than elsewhere. Childlike gentleness, childlike love, 
childlike trust in God, childlike trust in one another, the 
human heart has acquired in ever-increasing fulness since 
the days when the Divine Child first revealed to it the 
thought that the Childlike is the Godlike. And, my friends, 
as this Christmas Day is a day on which to think our kindliest 
thoughts and to say our kindliestwordsof our fellow-Christians, 
with whom on this earth our tendency and danger is to be 
in imperfect communion — of our fellow-christians of another 
branch of the Holy Catholic Church — this I will say, that if 
ever you are thrown into the society of devout and cultured 
Roman Catholics, whether in this country or on the continent, 
you will find as one result of their minds dwelling so much 
on the thought of our Lord as a Child in His mother's arms, 
on the thought of the manifestation of the childHke sweetness 
and childlike lovingness of the Divine in the gentle Jesus — 
you will find that they have attained to an habitual tender- 
ness of demeanour, to a gentleness in word and deed, which 
it is impossible to become conscious of without an awaken- 
ing of Christian sympathy and love. On this day, when our 
thoughts should be full of peace and goodwill to all who call 
themselves Christians, it is fitting that we should recognise 
what is loveable, and gentle, and divine in those whom the 
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formal divisions of Christendom cannot keep wholly severed 
from us. 

But not only must we aim at recognising what is childlike 
and divine in all our fellow-Christians, we must do more — ^we 
must aim at possessing ourselves the blessings of a childlike 
disposition of soul — of a disposition childlike and therefore 
divine, because the childlike exists in its fullest and sweetest 
perfection in Christ Himself, who is our exemplar of all that 
is divine. He Himself tells us that we can only enter into 
the kingdom of heaven by approaching it with the lowliness 
and tenderness of a little child — that the blessings of that 
kingdom can only be received by us as little children. He 
Himself was childlike all through His earthly life. He had 
a childlike trust in His Father's constant care. That daily 
prayer, which cannot be genuinely said by us except as little 
children conscious of being in the presence of a Great Father 
— that daily prayer was His prayer too. " Our Father" were 
words ever on His childlike lips. He had ever the quick 
sympathy of a child. He ever manifested a childlike faith 
in things beyond the seen. He took into account all the 
sweet grace and tenderness, the loving trustfulness, the long- 
ings after a heavenliness in life, that are possible to the 
human soul ; He took into account all those things that we 
are inclined to think it a sign of manly knowledge of the 
world to ignore as visionary and dreamlike. 

O my friends, if we would give up ourselves to imitation 
of the life of Christ, we must accept the lesson that Christ- 
mas brings with it, and resolve to imitate His childlike 
gentleness and childlike faith in the possibility of the men 
and women of the world working out, • in their daily lives, 
the divine promptings which are whispered within the soul 
by the voice ever coming from the unseen world. This is 
the Christmas message of peace and goodwill that the Christ 
Child is ever bringing to us. The old legend is very true. 
At Christmas time— so the old story goes that our fathers 
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and mothers in days gone by used to tell one another with 
hushed breath — the Christ-Child ever wanders over the whole 
earth, and whosoever will may hear His gentle voice. As 
the eternal Childhood of the Divine nature became incarnate 
in the Child of Bethlehem, whose birth we to-day celebrate, 
so is it ever striving to become incarnate in us, — so is it 
ever striving to manifest itself to us, that we may grow in 
childlike innocence and childlike faith. The little children 
of the world are an ever-present manifestation to us of the 
gentleness which dwells in the Divine nature, and which 
would not be in them if it were not in that Divine One 
in whom they live and move and have their being. In 
their voices which are so pleasant to us every Christmas 
time — ^in their voices soft and sweet, merry and gleeful, 
tender and winsome, we may hear the voice of the Christ- 
Child, inspiring us with a desire to retain ever a childlike 
demeanour of soul, and a childlike simplicity and lovingness. 
O let us be thankful ever for the sound of children's 
voices ; for the sound too of the voices of friends greeting 
us on this Christmas day in tones which declare that the 
childlike has not died out of the hearts of those to whom 
maturity of years has come. How unnecessary and childish 
must our hearty greetings seem to those who look upoii 
the Christian world as a world of idealism and delusion. 
Childish they are, and that is why we glory in them. We 
shall never weary of the childlike heartiness of our Christmas 
salutations. But as we ourselves value the sound of the 
voices of our children raised in glee and pleasantry, and the 
sound of the voices of our friends joyfully greeting us, let us 
bethink ourselves of those who rarely hear the music of a 
friendly voice, and to whom the tones of Christian sympathy 
and charity will this Christmas time bring comfort to a weary 
life of poverty and suffering. The poor we have always with 
us. For Christ's sake, who loves the poor, let us manifest to 
them our love both in words and deeds, that so they may 
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THE NEW YEAR AND THE NEW LIFE. 

Matins, First Su^jd^^y in the New Year, 1876. 
"If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature." — 2 Cor. v. 17. 

Yesterday we were ,all very eagerly wishing one another a 
Happy New Year. We were doing so iix all sincerity and 
genuineness. Let 11,$ this morning think of what is involved 
in our yesterday's wishes, and of the .course of action to 
' which our words of kindly greeting pledge us to persevere in. 

We all have it in our power, much more than we perhaps 
think, when the good wishes are on oyr lips, to add to the 
happiness of one another during the year we have entered 
upon. We are dependent upon pne anoth,er for kindly 
sympathy. We c^-n help one another to be happy by kind 
deeds, kind thoughts, kind words, and kind looks. We can 
help one another to be unhappy by deeds tfeat are not kind, 
by thoughts that are not generous^ by words that wound, by 
looks that are unfriendly. We can bpth help others to be 
unhappy and make ourselves so. 

This first Sunday of the New Year succeeding as it does 
the day on which so many good wishes have been uttered 
by us, may well be devoted by each of us to making resolves 
in the presence of the Lord of the JsTew Year that in our 
intercourse with one another our acts, and thoughts, and 
words, and looks, shall throughput the year have the utmost 
kindliness and gentleness. 

For it is possible to live on throughout a year utterly un- 
mindful of what our words of greeting pledge us to perform. 
It is possible for us to make ourselves and others unhappy 
by breathing an air of constant suspicion, by encouraging in 
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ourselves the unpleasant quality called totuhirusSy by being 
too ready to fancy oiu* dignity offended, by not arresting the 
words upon our tongues which help to circulate idle rumours, 
by letting ourselves be too easily influenced by the idle tales 
that have the power of becoming more potent for mischief- 
making the more they are passed about It is possible to 
interfere with others* comfort, and with our ovm advance in 
Christian charity, by getting into the habit of tyrannising 
over others, of resolving that our will shall be done, and 
that others' wishes shall be thwarted. It is possible so to 
indulge in suspicious thoughts that our very looks betray 
what is passing within us, and help to give a chill of sadness 
to those with whom we come into contact. 

This we all know to be very true. Let us therefore this 
moming — ^which is not only the first Sunday morning of a 
year which is opening upon us with all its unknown bless- 
ings and unknown trials, but which is also appropriately a 
Communion Sunday, —let us draw nigh to the sanctuary and 
entreat the good Lord to bestow upon us in all our works, 
words, and ways with one another. His divine aid. We 
shall need His aid to enable us to help one another to pass 
the year as happily as we were yesterday wishing. And if 
we are conscious of thoughts besetting us and hindering us 
in our endeavours to carry out the resolves we make in our 
exalted moments of Christian communion with one another, 
let us make it part of our daily discipline to battle with our 
ungenerous thoughts, part of our daily prayer to beseech 
God for His help to silence within us the voice which is 
ever urging us to think and do the selfish, hateful things 
which disturb others' peace, and bring uneasiness to our- 
selves. And as the Communion Sundays of the year come 
round one after the other, let us on each such solemn 
day make a special effort to battle with some one temptation 
of this sort still unconquered, and let us draw near to the 
Divine Presence with a special prayer in oiu: hearts and 
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upon our lips for the Holy Spirit to guide our thoughts into 
channels of kindliness and good-will. 

O my friends, the Divine Spirit of our Lord, if it abide 
with us, will enable us to perpetuate all the generous feelings 
which rise in our hearts every New Year's Day — ^will enable 
us to pass through life recognising the fact that every day is 
the commencement of a new year of divine blessings for our- 
selves or for some one of our friends — that every day has 
its new blessings for all souls striving to live closer unto 
God. 

My text seems to me to be specially a new year's text. 
" If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature.*' If we 
enter into that union with Christ of which He was so often 
speaking — if we are in Christ and He in us — ^we shall ever be 
opening our eyes to behold a world of new wonders and 
delights. We shall be new creatures every day of our lives, 
because every day will be a day of growth in hoHness and 
divine knowledge. 

Every time we come to this Church it should be with the 
desire kindling within us to enter more intimately into 
union with Christ. He is ever desirous to enter into union 
with us. His desire to abide with us never grows faint. 
He is ever speaking to our hearts. Let us ever hearken to 
Him. We are all of us conscious of a voice within us tell- 
ing us when we do any deed — even if it be a deed of duty 
— how much more kindly we might have done it; telling us 
when our thoughts of another are ungenerous, how ungener- 
ous they are; telling us if our looks flash with suppressed 
anger, that a gentler look would more become a follower of 
the meek and lowly One. That voice within us is a divine 
voice. It is the voice of Christ, who will not depart from 
us, who in His long-suffering and forbearance lingers within 
us even though we ourselves profane His sanctuary with 
mean and sordid thoughts. O as long as you hear within 
you a voice prompting you to tenderer thoughts than those 
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which are influencing your words and looks to one another, 
so long is Christ present with you by His Divine Spirit 
resist not that Holy Spirit which is ever whispering within 
you ; resist not that loving Spirit of the Lord Jesus which is 
ever striving to grow in you and transform all tmloving 
selfishness into love divine. That Spirit is ever lowly and 
loving, and childlike ; it is the childlike Spirit of the Divine 
striving to be bom within you. 

O hearken to the voice of the Divine Spirit within you. 
Trust to its guidance. Grieve not that Spirit by choosing a 
harsh word when it whispers a soft one ; by putting on a 
severe frown when it suggests a gentle look ; by adopting the 
attitude of dogged obstinacy which calls itself manly deter- 
mination, when the spirit of m'eekness within you prompts to 
a childlike surrender for the good of others. 

" If any man be in Christ, he is a new Creature.'* If you 
are in Christ by being faithful to the Christ in you, you 
assuredly are new creatures— you are torn again — yours are 
the blessings of the new birth — the kingdom of heaven 
which is within you has been entered upon by you as little 
children; 

Our Christmas thoughts as to the Divineness of Childhood 
have a wonderful connection with the thoughts which the 
New Year brings with it. If this is to be a new year for our 
inner life it will be so by our giving heed to the childlike 
Spirit of Christ within us. O let us believe that all the | 

gentler promptings within us are the promptings of Christ i 

Let us have faith in ourselves. Let us have faith in one ' 

another. Let us believe in the Christlike in our friends and 
neighbours as well as in ourselves. Let us believe that our 
inward struggles after holiness of .life are theirs too. Let 
us believe in the Christ within them, aiding their better 
natures, as He is aiding our better natures, to grow into all 
that is pure and childlike and divine. Let us be prepared 
to see "Jesus only" everywhere. Let us be prepared to 
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say, each of us, " I live, and yet not I, but Christ that 
dwelleth in me." Let us be prepared to recognise a 
Divine Presence everywhere. The whole world will seem 
to us, if we are so prepared, suffused with a diviner light. O 
it does seem to me that the underlying Divine Presence at 
times flashes forth upon us, and that a glory is revealed to 
us in earth, and sky, and sea — lighting up the mountain 
summits, gleaming in the horizon, tingeing the clouds with 
radiance ; and the thought springs up in one's heart that the 
world glows with a beauty it has never had before ; that it is 
for one at that moment a new world ; that a new glory rests 
too upon life ; that a new light illumines the pathway which 
leads to God. 

O if we abide in Christ, we shall indeed be new creatures. 
The spiritual kingdom which Christ is establishing in our 
souls is a kingdom that will ever reveal to us new glories — 
will ever unveil to us new thoughts — will render us more 
and more assured that the Spirit of Christ is ever giving to 
us new life. 



THE SOUL AND THE UNSEEN WORLD. 

Matixs, Secoxd Sr3n)AY aftck Epiphaxt, 1S76- 

** Wluk we look sot at the tliii^ wliidi are seen, but at the thii^ 
which are sot seen ; for the things whidi are seen are teu ipo tal ; 
hot the thii^ which are not seen are ctcmaL" — 2 CoK. iw. iS. 

Saixt Paul here speaks of things which are not seen, and 
at the same time speaks of onr looking at them. Amongst 
the things unseen, but of whose existence we are inwardly 
assured, is that mysterious part of our nature which we call 
the soul, and which the apostle himself calls the spiritual 
body. That, although we see it not, we believe to be 
destined to live even when this our earthly tabernacle is dis- 
solved. That even now has entered upon an eternity of 
existence. Of it we must not be immindful. We must 
ever remember that its silent growth is going on in God's 
sight, and that it will only be amid the harmony of the 
thoughts, the deeds, and the inspirations of a lifetime that 
its ethereal tissue will be woven with a perfectness which we 
may speak of as divine. To enable oiu-selves to have the 
clearest possible conceptions of the unseen spiritual parts of 
our being, we should ever bear in mind that the great distinc- 
tion between matter and spirit is not the distinction between 
thing and nothing — is not the distinction between space 
occupied by ponderable particles and space pervaded by 
vacuum. The very word spirit, which means breathy asserts 
this. The distinction is one which may be best thought of 
as a distinction between the grossly material and the breath- 
like or ethereal It is true that in latter days the word 
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matter has been applied even to all ethereal substances. It 
has been found that all have more or less of materiality. 
But we must retain the distinction as we find it in the lan- 
guage of our forefathers, and not be afraid of the revelations 
which science may make as to the nature of things ethereal 
or breathlike. We must not be unmindful of this, that 
language is framed in accordance with the appearances of 
things, and that there is a sense in which it may be said that 
things are not what they seem. We are inclined to shrink 
from associating the densely material things around us with 
the unseen spiritual world ; but the things which seem so 
grossly material to us do so only because of the presence of 
the great attracting body — the earth. If they could be 
removed many millions of miles away from the earth, they 
would lose the greater part of the weight which gives us the 
idea of their gross materiality ; but for all that they would be 
just as material as before. So that the accidental properties 
of the things we see around us, if we dwell upon them alone, 
and wrongly think of them as unchangeable, will not at all 
help us to a conception of the things as they are in their 
very essence, or as they might appear to ourselves if the 
conditions of our existence were changed. 

Such thoughts as these, it seems to me, will help our 
minds to grasp the idea of the reality of the unseen soul, and 
of the unseen spiritual world; and these are the eternal 
things of which S. Paul speaks. 

The soul, we may be assured, is a very real thing, and will 
always be so. To strip it of its ethereality — of its breathlike 
structure — ^because such words are now seen to have kinship 
with those which denote the dense materiality which is so 
apparent to our bodily eyes, is to reduce immortality to the 
mere perpetuation of the thought that men have lived, so that 
it becomes only an immortality enshrined in the memories 
of future generations — or an existence only of the unem- 
bodied thoughts, affections, and aspirations which determine 
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the state of growth in grace in which the departed one 
quits the visible for the invisible world, in the all-comprehen- 
sive remembrance of the Divine One. But this is not the 
immortality that we as Christians look for and long for. 
This is but annihilation. How could any progressive life be 
possible for the soul so refined away into nothingness ? We 
look for a future existence in which we shall each preserve 
our own identity. This we cannot do unless we are clothed 
upon with the spiritual body of which S. Paul speaks. The 
remembrances of an earthly life could not be entangled in 
vacuum. The future life must have links connecting it with 
this. The unseen soul is now in intimate connection with 
our visible bodies ; and the unseen world is not sundered 
from the world we see ; but though they are unseen they are 
very real. And we must be ever pondering upon them, so 
that the conviction of their reality may be impressed more 
and more upon our consciousness. 

A wonderful kinship is becoming more and more possible 
for us to conceive of as existing between the visible world 
and the unseen spiritual world in which the unseen parts of 
our beings are destined to enter upon an eternity of existence. 
This [thought which is every day more and more taking 
possession of men's minds helps us to look upon God's 
created world with more reverent eyes. God Himself is 
enthroned in the unseen world. All who have ever had on 
earth the human form divine are living there in His presence. 
The unseen world underlies the visible world, and God is 
ever very near to us, and the spirits of the departed are ever 
in our midst Their existence now and the world in which 
they live are just as real and substantial to them as our exist- 
ence and the visible world are to us. But that world in 
which they live is not wholly hidden from us. Thoughts of 
it are continually presenting themselves to the mind, and 
must be heeded. The thoughts of it which have been borne 
in upon the minds of our forefathers, and which have been 
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preserved for us, we call inspired thoughts, and we regard 
the pages on which they are inscribed for us as sacred. And 
the thoughts were inspired — they were borne into the souls 
of men by the breath of the Divine ; and the pages on which 
they are noted down are sacred — no one can read them 
reverently without hearing within himself the silent whisper- 
ings of assurance as to their truth ; and man has ever been 
conscious that he has but yielded to a divine intuition in 
preserving them as treasures transcending all other things in 
the world. 

But the Divine One not 6nly grants us revelations of the 
unseen world by means of the treasured-up inspirations of 
the past. The world around us is an ever-present witness 
to us of the existence of things unseen. The world of Nature 
— that ever-changing world — ^thfe world of that which is ever 
being bom out of the life of God — the world in which we 
may look upon ever-new manifestations of the great life of 
the Divine One, — that itself is an ever-present token of a 
Presence Divine. The Sacramentalism of Nature — for such 
is the name we may give to this great principle — is present- 
ing itself to the minds of men with increasing vividness. 
"The things that are made " are being more and more dis- 
cerned as suggestive to the Jiuman mind of thoughts respect- 
ing " the invisible things of God." These' thoughts are pre- 
senting themselves only to reverent and loving souls. 

** When love interprets what the eye discerns, 
When mind discovers what is really meant, 
When grace improves what man from Nature learns, 
Each sight and sound becomes a sacrament.'' 

Even science every day reveals more and more what a 
divine beauty there is in this world which has lain hidden from 
the eyes of men of the past. It teaches us that if our bodily 
eyes were differently constituted we might be able to discern 
that all along there has been underlyin.^iiia.X'er^^Cc^'i^ 



DIVINE PATIENCE AND HER 
PERFECT WORK. 

Matins, Septuagesima Sunday, 1876. 
** Let patience have her pwfect work." — S. James i. 4. 

" Let patience have her perfect work." Her perfect work 
patience ever has. Have you ever thought, my friends, how 
this is exemphfied both in the divine guidance of the world 
and in the divine care under which we all pass through the 
earliest years of our life? 

Have you ever paused to think of the wonderful training 
we all receive during the years of infancy ? Those years are 
completely veiled from us now. The traces they have left 
on our memories are not decipherable by us now. Except 
in some rare instances, when vivid occurrences impressed them- 
selves upon the growing mind in lines of electric luminousness, 
we cannot now read the records which the events of our 
earliest years have left within our inmost beings. The first 
pages of the book of memory are thus inscribed with mystic 
handwriting, unreadable by us now. But it may be that the 
hieroglyphics will not always remain unrevealed. Just as 
has been so often asserted by men who have been in peril of 
death, but have been wondrously rescued, — ^*ust as in the 
moment of threatening destruction the memory becomes 
suddenly illuminated with all the forgotten deeds of the 
days of consciousness ; so is it possible that in the future 
life the deep mystery of our earliest days will be revealed to 
us, will be restored to our consciousness. 

But though the successive phases of our earliest mental 
growth are hidden from us, the sum total of all we acquired 
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in our infant years is something very surprising. Think for 
a moment of all that the eye of a little chijd has gradually 
to become accustomed to. It has to accustom itself slowly 
to the solidity of things, to varying distances, to distinctions 
of colour and of form. At first, to a child, all things it looks 
upon seem equally near. The old nursery story of a little 
child crying for the moon is not an unintelligible myth. 
Only by repeatedly but in vain stretching out its little hands 
does the child get to know that the sky it looks up to is not 
so near as its mother's face. During the years which pre- 
cede the days when for the first time the lesson book is 
brought out, the child in a marvellous way slowly and surely 
learns innumerable things. Eye and ear receive unceasing 
training. Some who have thought well over the matter 
assert that during the whole after-life no human being learns 
so many things as during the years of childhood preceding 
the earliest recollections. But although we cannot now re- 
call the succession of events — or rather the sequence of those 
unceasing lessons which slowly caused the intelligence 
within us to spring out of the chaos of confused mental 
impressions, we may sometime or other be able to do so. 
And though the inner life of our earliest years is thus 
hidden from us, it is not so from JJie eye of the Divine 
All-seeing One. Our young life is hid with Him. Our 
Earliest years were divinely guided. The Lord's protecting 
care encircled us. He watched over .the throbbings of that 
new life which were the commencements of an immortality 
of existence. He for the sake .of us in our helplessness 
gives the new tenderness of motherly yearning to woman's 
heart ; He softens too the sedate severities of manhood with 
fatherly feelings ; He gives even to the dumb animals an 
unwonted gentleness in the presence of little children. He 
in every way encircles the young life with divine care — with 
a care which is inexpressibly loving and inexpressibly patient. 
And when the years of infancy have ^as^^d \>r5^Sx.\sss:^\i^ 
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said of the prattling, observant, eager-eyed, quick-eared little 
one, that divine patience has done her perfect work. 

And God's work is ever patiently done. Think of that 
wondrous human life which should ever be in our thoughts, 
the human life of our dear Lord. That was a real human 
life — the divine exemplification for us of the perfection of 
human growth. And patience, the essential element of 
perfection, was not wanting. For three years only did our 
Lord carry on His great mission-work. His great work of 
founding on earth the kingdom of heaven — that mystic 
kingdom which He taught us we were to look for within 
each and every human soul that submitted to divine 
guidance. For three years only did He carry on His work 
of revealing to the world how man might regain union with 
God — how God reveals Himself to our inner consciousness, 
and makes of our very souls a sanctuary of His own 
Spiritual Presence. For three years only did He in visible 
human form unfold His good tidings to the world. Ay, 
but for thirty years was He in the home at Nazareth patiently 
disciplining His human soul for the perfect work He after- 
wards entered upon. For thirty years did He live the life 
of a child, a boy, a man — the life of an obedient child — the 
life of a youth increasing day by day in the treasures of 
wisdom, growing too in an assurance of His Heavenly 
Father's love, and in the recognition of the love which was 
stirring in the human hearts around Him — the life of a 
toiling man, who learned, by enduring them Himself, the 
hardships which the humblest of mankind have to submit 
to. For thirty years did He wait for the gradual unfolding 
to consciousness within Himself of that divine life which in 
Him grew up in uninterrupted union with His human life, 
which became one with it by ever-progressive stages. For 
thirty years did He patiently live in lowly retirement from 
the public world, bringing gradually His human nature into 
obedient union with His divine nature. Surely the thirty 
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years of quiet progressive discipline of the human soul 
within Him, before He entered upon His mission amongst 
the human souls around Him, is the most impressive instance 
that can be brought forward of patience doing her perfect 
work. Surely my text — it is yours as well as mine — ^will 
glow with a diviner meaning for us all, now that we see how 
wonderfully it is illustrated for us in the divinely human 
life of our Lord. 

But all through the Christian centuries has patience been 
slowly doing her perfect work. Humanity has been slowly 
advancing under divine guidance. And, my friends, our 
attitude towards the past — as I am ever teaching you — 
should be one of deepest reverence. We should look upon 
the whole field of past history as the sacred ground of 
Humanity. God's dealings with our forefathers ought to 
have an undying interest for us. We all ought to be 
students of history, if only we can be so in some very modest 
way. The revelation of God's will to the world should be 
our unceasing study, if only we have opportunity for seeking 
it in the lives of one or two of the earnest, heroic men of 
the past. But in our enquiries into past human history, we 
should be animated by a desire to discern the traces of God's 
patience doing her perfect work. There is another way of 
studying the past which has been adopted with too great 
persistence during these latter days — a way which may be 
spoken of as the search for all the instances in which 
human impatience has marred the perfect work which 
divine patience would have done. There are, unhappily, 
those amongst us who look upon it as part of their religious 
work in life to devote themselves to tracing, not the golden 
threads of divine teaching which have ever been interwoven 
into the garment of Humanity, but the dark threads which 
error, and evil, and passion, have intermingled with the 
perfectly woven tissue. They almost prefer to the glorious 
name of Christian, a title which, though correctly defining 

R 
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the attitude of the human mind towards all moral evil, and 
towards all error which is the forerunner of moral rum, 
nevertheless when applied with an indiscriminating rough- 
ness, and with a persistent neglect of patient truth-seeking 
— ^when so applied towards our forefathers whose thoughts 
were in all respects not as ours, begets a defiant, mistrustlul, 
suspicious disposition, under whose influence the sweet 
Christian tendernesses and charities wither and die. 

In our study of the lives of the heroic men of the past— 
of the men who have been most impressed with the thought 
of the divine significance of life — and whose thoughts as 
they have tried to reach forward in words to the embodi- 
ment of the divine idea which they inwardly discerned, are 
part of the garnered treasures of Humanity, we may notice 
what of itself will be an evidence of the slowness with which 
patience does her perfect work. The realm of theologic 
thought with which we now associate the words " Sacrament- 
alism of Nature,*' — even though it must have been 
discerned by the Apostle Paul when he felt moved to write 
that the visible things of creation are the divinely chosen 
medium for disclosing to us thoughts respecting the invisible 
things of God, — this marvellous realm of theologic thought 
seems not to have clearly revealed itself to the human con- 
sciousness until recent times. The great men of the middle 
ages, who were ever pondering upon the mystery of human 
life, upon questions concerning the soul, and death, and 
immortality, and why evil existed in the worid, seem to have 
been blind to the divine underlying beauty of the natural 
world. We find, for instance, in reading the life of one of 
the leading men of the church in the twelfth century, whose 
memory I, when a boy, was taught to revere by a wise 
teacher, to whose healthy influence upon my mind, it is 
perhaps partly due that I have not a particle of that super- 
stition which induces some to shrink with dread at • the 
mention of the name of a saint, — ^we find in reading the life 
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of Saint Bernard, the Abbot of Clairvaux, that he. though 
ofttimes passing through the midst of the grandest scenery of 
Europe — ^though he often passed by the side of that glorious 
water, the Lake of Geneva, has left no record, in the 
writings in which the deep thoughts of his great mind upon 
momentous problems touching human destiny are stored up 
for us, of being at all influenced by what strikes the traveller 
now as being a succession of scenes of marvellous beauty. 
The swiftly-rushing waters of the blue lake, with the sun- 
light glistening from every wavelet, the vine-clad slopes, the 
distant mountain-peaks, the rounded summits clothed in 
dazzling whiteness, make our hearts now, as we look upon 
them, leap within us in recognition of something divine. But 
the snowy mountains, the fruitful slopes, the sunlit lake so 
glorious in colour, were just the same in S. Bernard's time 
as now. The change is not in them, but in the human 
mind ; and the change is one which has been wrought in 
the very depth of our natures by the Divine One who is 
patiently accomplishing in us His perfect work. The 
Divine Inspirer of Humanity with all that is good and 
noble, was revealing to His servant Bernard, truths upon 
which his thought-laden mind pondered, as he moved 
through the heavenly beauty with which the earth seems 
radiant to us. This beauty is discerned by us because God 
has opened our eyes to see it ; and it is the growing percep- 
tion of the beauty of the natural world which is gradually 
developing into that marvellous insight into the mystic and 
divine life which underlies the invisible world, and shines 
through to illumine all reverent souls — into that recognition 
of the Divine Presence everywhere, to which we give the 
name the " Sacramentalism of Nature." This truly is an 
exemplification in the divine education of the world of 
patience having her perfect work. 

But patience has her perfect work in the education of the 
individual soul, as well as in the education of Humsmity. 
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The one involves the other. Humanity advances by the 
advancing of the human ones. O my friends, let us interest 
ourselves in all things that can help on our souls to the ac- 
quirement of divine knowledge. Let us, in our efforts to 
persevere in that great work of our lives — ^the imitation of 
the life of Christ — let us possess oiu: souls with patience. 
In our dear I^rd the divine life as it rose into consciousness 
recognised the divineness of the life of the natural world 
He taught that ho creature on the earth existed outside the 
thoughts of God, and that God's loving care ever encircled 
the children of men. Be assured of this, that the ever-pre- 
sent God — the Lord who fills all things living with the 
plenteousness of His life — who abides in the unseen spiritual 
world which is ever around us, underlying the visible world, 
— that He is ever desirous to make the human soul the very 
sanctuary of His Presence. The world was made for man, 
not man for the world. The world, all wonderful, all glorious 
as it is, all radiant with the outshining of the Divine Presence 
within it, is but the vestibule of the Divine. The very 
temple of the living God is the redeemed soul of man. To 
transform us into living sanctuaries of the Divine Spirit is 
the perfect work which patience — divine patience — is endea- 
vouring to accomplish. Let us resist not the Holy Spirit of 
God in its appealing efforts to bring us into imion — into 
perfect reconciliation — ^with the Lord. Let us do all that 
we can, prayerfully and lovingly, to enable patience to have 
in us her perfect work. 



FAITH, HOPE, CHARITY. 

Matins, Quinquagesima Sunday, 1876, 

** And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three ; but the greatest 
of these is charity." — I CoR. xiii. 13. 

It is sometimes said that words which have enshrined in 
them a great lesson should be written in letters of gold. 
And though we should all doubtless like to see such sublime 
words as those of my text emblazoned in gold on our church's 
walls when the days of its restoration and beauty come, there 
is another sanctuary in which it is infinitely more important 
that the words should be inscribed — the sanctuary of our 
souls. They should there be inscribed in letters of light. 

Let us this morning endeavour so to ponder upon the 
words that they, luminous with all their divine meaning, may 
be written down within our inmost souls. 

And now abideth 

FAITH, HOPE, charity. 

What is Faith ? The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
speaks of faith as spiritual insight. He says it is " the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen." 
These words impress upon our minds the thought that corres- 
ponding to all the longings that possess the Christian soul — 
to all the desires and yearnings which spring up within the 
soul that is earnestly striving to. attain to the Christ-like and 
divine — corresponding to all these there are glorious realities ; 
that the upspringing desires shall not be in vain ; that the 
soul which remains steadfast in hope — which clings with 
brave perseverance to the hopeful yearnings which from time 
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to time unfold themselves to consciousness within its inward 
recesses, begins by-and-by to feel by anticipation the very 
substance of what it has hoped for within its grasp — by-and- 
by attains to the power of seeing before it in mystic vision 
the glorious spiritual realities, the thoughts of which presented 
themselves at first only as dimly discerned but irrepressible 
desires. Faith then is spiritual insight. It has been called 
the eye of the soul. It is more than this ; it is the soul 
seeing — the soul beholding — ^the things of heaven ; the soul 
looking upon the things not seen by the bodily eye — looking 
upon the glories of the spiritual world — upon the wonders of 
that invisible world which is ever around us, ever underlying 
the natural world. And just as the good desires which 
. spring up within us come to us borne upon the whisper of a 
still small voice — wafted upon the breath of the Divine — ^so 
is the fuller recognition of the heavenly realities towards 
which those desires are directed made possible to us by the 
aid of the Divine One. The soul sees with ever-increasing 
clearness the things above upon which it has been long and 
perseveringly setting its affections, because the Lord is 
patiently revealing to it those spiritual things. The soul 
seeing involves with it the thought of the Lord revealing. 
God, who has marvellously endowed the souls of every one 
of us, also adds in a wondrous way to His divine endow- 
ments. He has given us the power of seeing — ^with the 
mind's eye, as we say — things which are not spread out 
before the bodily eye. Beautiful landscapes we have once 
looked upon — human faces into which we have gazed, and 
which have seemed to us lit up with a divine light — these 
we can picture to ourselves even when with the outward eye 
we see them not. The manifold operations of the natural 
world, which to the untutored mind are utterly unknown, — 
these the mind which reverently and patiently ponders upon 
them is enabled to discern with ever-increasing clearness. 
The transmission through many thousands of miles of space 
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of that agitation which when it strikes upon the things around 
us and from them is deflected towards the eye, is the cause 
of our minds having within themselves a pifctiure of the out- 
ward world, — this wonderful transmission of light has revealed 
itself to the minds of patient students j and by the aid of 
that mental insight, which, because it is directed towards 
matters of a scientific import, has been called scientific ima- 
gination, men have been able to have within their minds a 
vivid representation of the marvellous vibratory movements 
of the mysterious ether, and their rapid transmission in one 
vast tide of light through the infinite space around us. By 
the aid of the same power of imagination, that other swiftly- 
acting vibratory motion which has only in recent times be- 
come obedient to man's control — that vibratory motion 
which enables us with magic speed to send tidings even to 
countries separated from us by ocean abysses and by wide- 
spreading continents, — by the aid of the same imaginative 
power, the mind is able to discern the vibrations of the all- 
pervading ether with which we associate the term electricity. 
God who thus endows that part of our inner being which we 
call the mind with wondrous powers, also endows that which 
we speak of as the soul — of which the mind is indeed but a 
faculty — with corresponding powers. Within all souls long- 
ing after a fuller knowledge of divine things God is ever 
breathing the breath of a diviner life ; and as this sacred 
breath— this Holy Spirit — abides with us to animate us, our 
enkindled spiritual imaginations discern more- and more of 
the mystic glories of heaven towards which the longings of 
our souls have been directed. This spiritual imagination 
which enables us to see as in a vision the substantial realities 
which the soul has been possessed with longings for ; which 
enables the soul to have a vivid conviction that it has entered 
upon the life of reconciliation with God — ^which enables it 
to discern the transcendent glory of the future life of ere*, 
advancing union with the Divine — ^which enables it to du 
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cem the underlying import of such words as Atonement and 
Sacrament, to recognise the oneness of the life of the re- 
deemed on earth and in heaven with the great life of God- 
to behold the unity which binds things seen with things un- 
seen, the correspondence which exists between things natural 
and things spiritual, — this spiritual imagination which has 
such potency within us, is the divine gift of faith which is 
defined for us in the Epistle to the Hebrews in such sugges- 
tive words. 

The very idea of faith involves also the idea of hope. 
" Faith," says the Christian writer, " is the substance of things 
hoped for." Faith is the discernment of things unseen by 
the bodily eye. It is the discernment of things that once 
were unseen by the spiritual eye, but upon which the soul 
had set her longings. It is the soul seeing the substantial 
reality of the things for which its hopes had been aroused by 
the whisperings of the divine voice within. As there dawns 
upon us what faith is, there dawns too what hope is not, and 
what hope is. The power of faith is an evergrowing one. 
The eyes of the spiritual understanding are only gradually 
enlightened by the spirit of wisdom which reveals to us a 
knowledge of God and of the invisible world in which He is 
enthroned. The prayer, " Lord, increase our faith," is one 
which we must ever be uttering. And while on earth we 
shall ever be needing its increase. There will ever be many 
things which we shall not be able to spiritually discern. 
And yet as to all such things our hopes may be sure and 
steadfast. It is hope that enables us to wait upon divine 
patience, and to trust to her perfect work being wrought in 
our souls. It is hope that enables us to wait still upon God, 
for His gentleness to prepare us for that divineness which is 
our inheritance ; and to increase in us the spiritual insight 
which even here we share with the saints in light, to whom 
\ much more glorious vision of celestial things is revealed, 
'.ope is the divinely appointed anchor of our souls. From 
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it we must not part. Whatever thoughts as to the goodness and 
love of God — as to the brightness and glory of the spiritual 
world — ^as to our union with the Lord and with the saints who 
are at one with Him, — ^whatever such thoughts may present 
themselves to our souls, let us welcome them, let us cling to 
them, until by patiently pondering upon them our souls are 
prepared for the more complete revelation of God's nature, 
and of the mystic glories of the spiritual world, to shine in 
upon them. The Lord is very loving and patient. He puts 
into our souls good desires, He inspires us with bright hopes, 
in order that He may prepare us for a fuller revelation of 
divine truth and divine glory. 

But the God of faith and the God of hope is also the God 
of love. And though there abideth these three — Faith, 
Hope, Love — the greatest of these is Love. 

Charity, or Love Divine, is the greatest of the three 
heavenly endowments of the human soul. Does not the 
truth of this flash upon you with increasing assurance ? The 
light of faith which illumines for us our earthly pathway and 
reveals to us glories of the spiritual world, will be no longer 
needed by us when we are in the unveiled presence of God, 
who is Love. Faith will then be lost in sight. The anchor 
of hope shall not be needed by us as we are near the celes- 
tial shore. Patient hope will then be crowned with love. 
That which is the very fulfilment of faith and the very crown 
of hope must be greater than either faith or hope. The 
heavenly life — life in the presence of God — ^will consist in 
an endless advance in divine love and divine wisdom. And 
the love which outlasts faith and hope, and in so outlasting 
them excelleth them in glory, is also greater than them even 
here when it abides with them in harmonious unison. And 
why? Love — is it not the very essence of the Divine 
Nature ? God is Love ! If we have not love in our hearts 
we cannot know God. Advance in divine wisdom is not 
possible without a corresponding advance in divine love. In 
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the word Love is summed up what should be the disposition 
of our souls towards God and towards man. If it were pos- 
sible to conceive of faith and hope unallied with love — '')i it 
were possible to conceive of a faith under the influence of 
which a man's only thought was for himself and how he 
might save his own soul, — if it were possible to conceive of 
a hope alongside of which there grew up no loving desires 
to aid others on the path which leads to God — such a faith 
and such a hope would be the twin essentials of a deathful 
selfishness. But true faith — the faith which justifies — ^which 
makes a man just — the insight into heavenly things which 
enables a man to walk uprightly in the sight of God, — and a 
true hope — the hope which enables him to wait patiently for 
fuller spiritual light to be vouchsafed to him, — true faith and 
true hope cannot be conceived of as being sundered from 
divine love. Without the charity which believeth all things, 
and hopeth all things, faith and hope cannot exist. Faith 
and hope abiding thus in union with love have more especial 
reference to our own individual life, our own individual growth 
in spiritual knowledge ; while divine love or charity has 
reference to the fuller life of Christ manifested in the lives of 
all the members of His Church. A life of which divine love 
is the very source is a life of loving union with all around us 
— a life of loving recognition of the efforts which others are 
making to grow up into union with the Lord. It is more 
than this. It is a life of loving sympathy with all men — 
with men of all lands and of all branches of the Christian 
Church — a life of sympathy even with men whose thoughts 
are not as our own — a life of charity even towards error for 
the sake of truth which in the error finds imperfect expres- 
sion — a life of sympathy with the distressed amongst our 
brethren on earth — a life of sympathy with the great life of 
Humanity in the past — a life of ever-increasing recognition 
of the truth that the lives of all brave and earnest men are 
manifestations to us of the very nature of God — a life of lov- 
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ing union with the saints who were once on earth, and who 
are still near to us, in the spiritual world which encircles .us 
and underlies the visible world, — above all it is a life of 
humble and lowly imitation of the loving life of Christ, in 
which life of imitation we shall rise to the blessings of ever- 
lasting union with Him and with all the saints in glory — 
everlasting union in Divine Love — in that Charity which is 
the greatest of all heavenly gifts. 



THE GOSPEL OF THE CROSS. 

Matins, First Sunday in Lent, 1876. 

" I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection : lest that by any 
means, when I have preached to others, I myself should be a cast- 
away." — I Cor. ix. 27. 

Saint Paul here preaches the doctrine of self-deniaL But 
note how he preaches it He does not preach it by assert- 
ing that self-denial is a duty which all ought to endeavour to 
put into practice. He does not say to the Christians at 
Corinth, who would listen with eagerness to every word of 
his letter as it was read out to them when it reached them 
from Philippi, — great as was his boldness of speech towards 
them, he does not say, " O ye Corinthians, it is your duties 
as servants of Christ to bring your bodies into subjection — 
to chasten them, to subdue them, to keep them under.'* 
But just as we heard him say last Sunday, when his noble 
words on Christian charity were falling upon our ears — ^just as 
we heard him then say, " Though / have the highest human 
and angelic gifts, and have not charity, / am nothing ;" so 
now the doctrine of self-denial he preaches by reference to 
himself Just as he felt assured and manifested his assurance 
that unless he himself had the divine gift of charity, every 
other gift would profit him nothing, so here he dwells upon 
the necessity of himself so striving to live the higher life as 
not in the end to be a castaway. Amongst those who 
oiight to listen to the exhortations which he feels constrained 
to write, he seems ever to see himself. He includes him- 
self amongst the number of those who ought to be urged to 
do their utmost to make their calling and election sure. 
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A very homely northern farmer whom I used to know was 
once speaking of the difference between two kinds of preach- 
ing he was accustomed to listen to. Some sermons, he said 
were preached at the congregation j in others, the preacher 
seemed always to include himself amongst his listeners — 
seemed always to manifest the consciousness of the necessity 
of himself taking heed to his ways, lest his footsteps should 
slide. 

The apostolic exemplar of all such lowly-minded preach- 
ing of the latter kind is S. Paul. His utterances are 
characterised by no lofty pride. This very epistle to the 
Corinthians is a wonderful instance of self-abasement He 
speaks of himself as having been chosen by God as one of 
the foolish things of the world, as one of the weak thmgs of 
the world, as one of the base things of the world, as one of 
the things which are despised, — as having been so chosen, 
to confound the things that are wise and the things that are 
mighty. When he came amongst his brethren, to preach 
unto them Christ crucified, he came not with excellency of 
speech or wisdom, but he came in weakness, and in fear, 
and in much trembling. Though he preached the gospel, 
he had nothing to glory in, he said. He rebuked those who 
thought to make much of him, and who expressed each of 
them their allegiance to him in the words, " I am of Paul." 
He, Paul, was nothing; God was everything. He, Paul, 
must decrease in their esteem, and Christ must increase. 
Such of them as had spiritually discerned the things of 
the Spirit of God were God's husbandry, not his ; they were 
Christ's, and Christ was God's. If his words seemed at any 
time to call attention to himself as one to be looked up to 
as a guide, they were immediately qualified by others which 
showed that what he really preached was a " looking unto 
Jesus." If he said, " Be ye followers of me,** he at once 
added, "as I also am of Christ." 

And the burthen of all his preaching was, "Christ 
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crucified." Does the import of these words ever really 
possess our souls ? Do I and you grasp the idea underl)dng 
them, and having grasped it, do we try to incarnate it in our 
very lives? Christ crucified I The Humanity of Christ 
glorified ! but how ? By finishing the work the Father gave 
Him to do — by finishing it on the cross. The Humanity of 
Christ sanctified ! but how? By a death of shame and tor- 
ture. The Humanity of Christ made perfect! but how? 
By suffering. The Humanity of Christ sacrificed, made 
holy ! but where ? On the cross. The Humanity of Christ 
made evermore Divine ! but how ? How but by lowliness 
and toil and suffering — by the lowliness and suffering of a 
despised and rejected life, which ended in the death on the 
Cross of Calvary. This is what is meant by " Christ crucified." 
But " preaching Christ crucified " — ^what is that ? what was 
It that S. Paul preached both to himself and to others? 
what was it in effect but this, that just as Christ's Humanity 
was glorified, sanctified, made perfect, sacrificed,'made Divine, 
by suffering life-long and ending on the cross, so was the human 
nature of Paul hitnself and of those to whom he ministered to 
be glorified, sanctified, made perfect, sacrificed, made Divine, 
by being fixed to the cross of earthly suffering. This S. Paul 
was ever preaching. Necessity was laid upon him to preach it 
" Woe unto me," he said, " if I preach it not." He was ever 
preaching that baptism into Jesus Christ was baptism into 
His death — was the baptism of suffering; that walking in 
newness of life was not possible for man unless there had 
been submission to the discipline of the cross ; that the 
likeness of the resurrection could not be manifested in 
Humanity, unless there had been shown forth what was 
typified in the death of Christ — unless there had been a 
crucifying of the old unsanctified nature. By death alone of 
the unregenerate nature can man be made free from sin. By 
thus dying can it alone be said that, " behold, we live." By thus 
being dead with Christ can we be assured that we live with 
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Him — live with Him unto God— live with Him the Divine 
life of union with the Father. 

And this, my friends, is that teaching of the Cross — ^that 
Gospel of the Cross — commenced by our Lord Himself when 
He said, " If any man will come after Me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross and follow Me." This is the 
teaching thus commenced by our Lord, and ever on S. Paul's 
lips. This is the teaching underlying his constant phrase — 
" the preaching of Christ crucified." 

And this teaching is at this Lenten season brought before 
us in the selections from the Church's sacred writings which 
we speak of as the epistles and gospels. The gospel for to- 
day brings before our contemplation the thought of our Lord 
Himself taking up the cross of bodily mortification and fast- 
ing. And if the cross of fasting is to be preached by a 
human voice it must be preached as S. Paul preached. His 
preaching ever had reference to his own experience. All 
preaching of the cross must be such as was his. It is not 
for a preacher to say to those to whom he ministers, " My 
brethren, now is the time to vary the usual course of your 
daily lives by a little fasting. Now is the time to abstain 
from meats and delicacies. Now is the time to deny the 
flesh its cravings ; now is the time to restrain the pleasures 
of sense. Now is the time to have quiet fish-dinners instead 
of the usual rich English fare." S. Paul never preached the 
cross of self-denial and abstinence in this way. If he laid a 
burden upon any one it was upon himself. It was himself 
that he pledged to a life of self-denial. It was his own body 
whose need of being kept under — ^whose need of being 
brought into subjection to the Spirit — he was wont to speak. 
In to-day's epistle, too, he speaks of himself and his brethren 
in the ministry as being constrained to approve themselves 
" as the ministers of God, in much patience, in afflictions, 
in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in 
tumults, in labours, m watchings, in fastings.*' And we who 
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to-day preach the Gospel of the Cross must preach it as he 
preached it — must preach it by pointing to the divine ex- 
ample of Christ, by trusting to the power of Christ Himself 
to stir up all holy desires in the souls who draw nigh to 
Him and to whom He draws nigh in loving union ; and by 
showing forth in our own lives that the example of His 
self-denial and submission to the cross of suffering has not 
been presented to us in vain. The divine secret of the 
Gospel of the Cross is not made known by formally announc- 
ing that it is a duty for men on certain days or during certain 
seasons to fast It must be left to Christ Himself to whisper 
the divine secret of the daily cross to the humble soul yearn- 
ing for a closer union with God, longing to grow in true 
spiritual life, and willing to submit to every chastening dis- 
cipline that so the inward spirit may rise to diviner life. 

Christ has ever been whispering the divine secrets of the 
heavenly life into the souls of all the earnest and devout 
Self-denial and suffering have not been shunned by those 
who have borne His name, and who have been transformed 
into His divine likeness. Many there hav^ been who, like 
the Apostle Paul could say that they were " always bearing 
about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus ;" that they 
were for Jesus' sake always being " delivered unto death." 
The growth of the Christian soul is a great mystery. But 
this w^ know of it, that it is a growth which goes on for ever, 
and that it has to begin while the soul is still in union with 
the body. And while it is so united, it may be said of it 
that it must increase, while the body must decrease. O it 
dawns upon every human soul after it has entered upon the 
life of union with Christ, that such life means a life of sub- 
mission to the cross of Christ. It means other things too ; 
but submission to the discipline of the cross is an essential 
element The soul finds too that if the pleasures of hfe 
occupy all its thoughts ; if the desires of the flesh are ever 
encouraged to assert themselves ; if taking life easily, eating 
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and drinking and being merry, are allowed to become the 
chief concerns, — the soul fii^ds that if it thus gives the body 
the start in the race of life, it itself will never obtain the 
heavenly prize. It finds that if it is to strive successfully for 
the mastery — if it is to obtain an incorruptible crown— it 
will only do so by keeping under control the body and all 
its desires and earthly longings — ^by bringing it into subjec- 
tion to the higher life of the spirit This is the secret which 
is revealed to all earnest souls striving for closer union with 
God. This is the secret of the Lord which is ever with 
those whose hearts are possessed with a desire to work out 
their salvation with reverent fear and humble trembling. 
This is the law of the inward man — the law of the hidden 
soul — ^which was revealed to S. Paul, and which will be re- 
vealed more fully to me and to you, if we strive as he strove 
to live the life of the Crucified One. But it will be for ever 
unintelligible to us if we simply hear it spoken in human 
words. Its meaning will not dawn upon us until we hear it 
uttered to us by the still small voice of the Divine Whisperer 
to human souls. S. Paul's preaching of Christ crucified 
being me crucified, and you crucified — being the glorifica- 
tion, the sanctification, the making perfect, the sacrifice, the 
becoming Divine, of the human nature which we share with 
Christ, so that it may be exalted into union with His Divine 
nature, — ^this will be words, mere words — sounds, mere 
empty sounds — to me and to you, unless it is borne to our 
souls upon the breath of the Divine One, who is ever yearn- 
ing to become one with us,, so that we may become one 
with Him. 
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The Hidden Life, page i. 

This sermon was first preached at Evensong, on the Fourth 
Sunday in Lent, 1870, at the Mission Church at Hellifield, 
which it was my happiness to have charge of for nearly three 
years during my residence in Yorkshire. 

Since the sermon was in type, I have met with the following 
lines, which are a close poetical rendering of the passages on 
pages 2 and 3, commencing ** But think of the hidden wonders 
of that human form. Is there not in reality a series of forms 
blending and entwining one with another ?" The stanzas occur 
in " The Spiritual Body. An Essay in Prose and Verse," by 
John Charles Earle, B.A. Oxon. (London : J. W. Kolckmann, 
2 Langham Place. 

BODY WITHIN BODY. 
How many forms within one human form ! 

A perfect series closely intertwined ; — 
The netted skin with its life-colour warm ; 

The nervine system, and the veins that wind. 

With arteries ever in the shape of man ; 

The muscles and the bones conformed likewise ; 
The skeleton — ^the basis of the plan — 

Composed of substance in the self-same guise 

Earthly and animal — ^by chemist solved 

If need be ; and above and over all 
The spiritual body, which evolved 

From mind and matter rightly so we call — 

The spiritual body, which records 
In its immortal tissues thoughts and deeds, 

Proves that we are or we are not the Lord's, 
And of our futuire contains all the seeds. 
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This is the only body that will rise, 
A better likeness of the one it leaves ; 

For flesh and blood inherit not the skies, 
Nor incorruption the corrupt receives. 

So "fearfully and wonderfully made'* 
Is man, that he who 'neath the surface dips. 

There finds the base of Christian doctrine laid. 
And man himself is God's apocalypse. 



The Transfiguration, page 10. 

This sermon was preached for the first time at Hellifield 
Mission Church, at Matins, October 23, 1870. 

My indebtedness to Archbishop Trench will be evident to 
all who have read his thoughtful "Study" of the Transfigura- 
tion, in his " Studies in the Gospels." On the first page there 
is a slight echo of some of Mr Ruskin's words on " Mountain 
Solitudes." 

In Mr Earle's Essay on "The Spiritual Body," I find the 
following references to the Transfiguration, on pages xxiii. and 
19:— 

"When Christ was transfigured on Mount Tabor, His spiritual 
body from within shone forth in its native might and splendour, 
overpowering the dimness of the flesh which He had assumed 
for us men and for our salvation." 

" And when the Lord upon Mount Tabor showed 
His glory forth, His face and robes were turned 
Into a blaze of majesty, and glowed 
With somewhat of the God that in Him burned." 



The Testimony of the Graveclothes, page 19. 

For the exposition of the words of the Easter-Day Gospel 
on pages 22, 23, 24, I am altogether indebted to the suggestive 
pages of " The Parable of the Graveclothes," by the Rev. Arthur 
Beard, M.A., Precentor of King's College, Cambridge. This 
thoughtful little Essay I sent to the author of '* The Spiritual 
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Body." It was returned to me with the following sonnet en- 
folded in its leaves : — 

THE PARABLE OF THE GRAVECLOTHES. 

Gently and mightily the Lord withdrew 
His spirit-body from the linen clothes 
That swathed His lifeless limbs, and when He rose, 

The napkin which enwrapped His forehead too 

Lay undisturbed ; and well th* apostles knew 
That He had slipped His cerements — He who knows 
No bonds but such as may be self-imposed — 

And in their souls His Godhead's greatness grew ! 

O gentle in Thy first and second birth, 
O gentle in Thy cradle and Thy grave, 
Thou sufferest more than doest man to save ; 

O draw us gently from this coil of earth : 

The bands that swathe our hearts are something worth : 
Withdraw us as Thou didst Thyself, we crave. 
January 29, 1876. J. C. E. 



Dives and Lazarus, page 28. 

" In the future world, then, we shall all possess the gift of 
remembrance" (p. 32). Here I cannot refrain from calling at- 
tention to Mr Earle's words on the same subject : — " Memory 
will in great part form the identity between the individual in his 
after life, and the individual during his probation on earth. . . . 
We are daily writing our thoughts and deeds on imperishable 
tablets. We shall be witnesses hereafter for or against ourselves. 

Out of our own mouths shall we be judged We shall carry 

with us into eternity the elements of our own bliss or woe. 
Heaven, hell, and purgatory spring out of the nature of things. 
They are indeed present as well as future. They begin in time. 
We are all even now in one or the other of these states." — The 
Spiritual Body, p. xxx. Very much in accord with the latter 
part of this quotation are the words of Mr William White, on 
p. 123 of his "Other-World Order." He says that he finds 
himself forced to the conclusion *' That what is called Heaven 
and what is called Hell are no more than names for the benefi- 
cent and selfish hemispheres of Human Nature." 
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The Woman of Samaria, page 45. 

On page 51 of this sermon, which was first preached at S. 
MichaeFs, Helston, at Matins, on the First Sunday after Trinity, 
1867, there are words for which I must admit my indebtedness 
to Mr Ruskin and to the Rev. Charles Kingsley. Their words 
are, however, so entwined with my own that quotation marks 
would bewilder the eyesight 

Thales's conception — referred to on page 52 — that water or 
moisture was " the ultimate principle of the universe — ^the very 
essence of all created matter — the primal substance from which, 
by manifold and subtle transformations, the great Creator had 
made all things," was surely a far-off anticipation of the idea of 
the " semi-fluid protoplasm " being the physical basis or matter 
of life — the " one kind of matter which is common to all living 
beings/' whose " endless diversities are bound together by a 
physical, as well as an ideal, unity." The words here quoted as 
to protoplasm are from Professor Huxley's sermon " On the 
Physical Basis of Life." 



The Beloved Physician, page 55. 

Readers in the Deanery of Craven will at once recognise in 
the words on page 60, referring to a " recent memorial window," 
an allusion to the mother church of the deanery, whose fine old 
screen and silver cross above its eastern window, are the tokens 
of its former relations with Bolton Abbey, in the not distant 
Wharfedale. 



The Blessed Saints, page 63. 

" That sainted soul of Italy, Saint Francis of Assisi," (page 
68). I have elsewhere said — in a letter to the Friend 0/ Indiay 
written from S. Francis's " birthplace on the sunny slopes of the 
Apennines " — that " there are surely few places in the world like 
Assisi — few places which so bear the impress of one man. S. 
Francis has left upon this Umbrian town an impression which 
has been deep and prolonged. For six hundred years his mem- 
ory has been here cherished in a wondrous manner. Churches 
have been built upon the various spots associated with the inci- 
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dents of his life. That life, so strange and beautiful, hasits story 
told upon their frescoed walls." I am tempted here to quote the 
words with which Mr Augustus Hare begins his chapter on 
*' Assisi,*' in Vol. III. of his recently published " Cities of Italy,'' 
though with a gentle protest against the expression, " the fol- 
lowers of a creed which is not his own" — a protest which is 
really embodied in my words, that " S. Francis's Church was not 
an alien church to that in which my friends at home were striving 
to grow into union with Christ." Mr Hare says : " No English- 
man should try to visit Assisi, who goes there steeled against all 
sense of beauty or goodness in the followers of a creed which is 
not his own ; for it is impossible to have any just impression of 
Assisi which is not interwoven with the memory of Francesco 
Bernadone, son of Pietro Bemadone, and Madonna Pica, his 
wife, who was born here in 1182. And however 'protestant' 
the visitor may be, he will be prejudiced indeed if he declines to 
draw many a simple lesson from what he sees, when he remem- 
bers the great influence which the beautiful life of S. Francis has 
had upon the whole Christian world, and how, in the words of 
one of his biographers — (in the Fioretti di san Francesco) — ' S. 
Francis and his companions, having been called by God to carry 
the Cross of Christ in their hearts, to practise it in their lives, 
and to preach it by their words, were truly crucified men both in 
their actions and in their works. They sought shame and con- 
tempt, out of love to Christ, rather than the honours of the world 
and the respect and praise of men. Indeed they rejoiced to be 
despised, and were grieved when honoured. Thus they went 
about the world as pilgrims and strangers, carrying with them 
nothing but Christ crucified ; and because they were of the true 
Vine, which is Christ, they produced great and good fruits to 
many souls which they gained to God.'" A line or two after- 
wards Mr Hare adds : " It is with a thrill of unspeakable inter- 
est and expectation that the well-read traveller first approaches 
Assisi, and he is not disappointed." A wonderfully interesting 
chapter closes with the following quotation : — 

" O Francis, never may thy sainted name 
Be thought or written save with soul aflame, 
Nor spoken openly, nor breathed apart. 
Without a stir and swelling of the heart ; — 
O mate of Poverty ! O Pearl unpriced ! 
O co-espoused, co-transforate with Christ" 

W. H. Myers. 
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The Deathful Sleep, page 70. 

This sermon is based upon one preached first on the First 
Sunday in Advent, 1866, at Helston, and altered in 1868 for de- 
livery at Hellifield. While writing these notes, I find that the 
words in three lines on page 74, relating to vulgarity, should be 
partially enclosed within inverted commas, as they are the words 
of Mr T. G. Bonney, from one of his sermons, " Death and Life 
in Nations and Men," preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge in April 1868. Mr Ruskin has said that vulgarity is 
" death mingled with life." This phrase too is reproduced, 
slightly altered, on the same page. 



The Marriage at Cana, page ^^, 

I am indebted for one or two short descriptive phrases on page 
78 to Mr Hepworth Dixon, who in his " Holy Land" describes the 
festivities with which a Hebrew wedding was wont to be cele- 
brated. 

The exposition of the words, " Woman, what have I to do 
with thee ? — mine hour has not yet come," on page 79, I have 
taken from S. Augustine. See " Commentary on the Four Gos- 
pels, collected out of the Works of the Fathers, by S. Thomas 
Aquinas." Vol. IV., Part I., S. John. Oxford, 1845 ; PP- 81, 82. 

Some of the thoughts connected with the manifestations of our 
Lord's divineness in the Cana miracle were suggested by the 
Rev. Frederick W. Robertson's sermon, "The Glory of the 
Divine Son." 

This sermon I first preached at Evensong, on the Fifth Sun- 
day after Trinity, 1867, at S. Michael's, Helston. All that fol- 
low are strictly speaking "Tremadoc Sermons," as are also 
several of the preceding ones. I am not conscious that in any 
subsequent sermons the words of another are entangled with my 
own without acknowledgement indicated by quotation marks. 



Charles Kingsley, page %t, 
" The School in Cornwall" (page 89) was Helston School, of 
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which, forty years ago, the Rev. Derwent Coleridge was the head 
master. 

"The tidal streams'' referred to on page 90 are the various 
creeks of the Helford river. The one running up to Gweek was 
within a schoolboy's afternoon walk from Helston. Readers of 
" Hereward" will remember how the roving heroes of the story 
sailed up the Helford to Gweek. 



Benedicite, page 95. 

The canticle " Benedicite" may be sung instead of the hymn 
" Te Deum " at any time throughout the year, at the discretion 
of the minister. The custom of singing it during Lent arises 
from its having been enjoined to be then sung in King Edward 
the Sixth's First Prayer-Book of 1 549. Since the appearance of 
Dr. Child Chaplin's book, "Benedicite," of whose excellence as 
a commentary upon the jubilant " Song of the Three Children" 
I need not speak, the old custom has been more frequently ob- 
served. 



The Stigmata, page 102. 

" Sister Death." — Mr Hare speaks of S. Francis having added 
his welcome to " Sister Death" to his " Song of all Creatures," 
at the Convent of the Angels. He was lying on a bed of sick- 
ness, and the thought was gently whispered to him that " Sister 
Death " was on her way to him. So he added to the song which 
his brethren sang to him daily the verse commencing thus : — 

" Laudato sia mio Signore per suor nostra morte corporale 
Da la quale nullo homo vivente puo scapare." 

" As the supreme moment approached, he ordered the begin- 
ning of the 13th chapter of S. John to be read to him ; then, in 
broken accents, he himself repeated the 142nd Psalm, and finally, 
as his glazing eyes told that * Sister Death' was really come, 
passed away, saying to his weeping beloved ones, — * Farewell, 
my children, for now I go to God, to whom I commend you all,, 
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and, in the words of one of his biographers, ' was absorbed in 
the abyss of the light of God' " 

Mrs Oliphant has written of the saint of Assisi : — ^^ In this 
world Francis knew nothing, acknowledged nothing, cared for 
nothing, save Christ and Him crucified — except, indeed, Christ* s 
world, the universe re4eemed, the souls to be saved, the poor to 
be comforted, the friends to be cherished, the singing birds and 
bubbling fountains, the fair earth, and the sweet sky." 

Only three years after his death, Thomas of Celano wrote of 
him : — ^^ O how lovely, how splendid, how glorious he appeared 
in innocence of life, in simplicity of speech, in purity of heart, in 
the delight of divine things, in brotherly charity, in frequent 
obedience, in amiable courtesy, in angelical aspect." 

Mrs Oliphant, in her " Francis of Assisi " — a book whose 
beauty and pathos must have added many to the number of 
those who reverence the sweet memory of S. Francis — speaks 
of his brethren, Leo, Ruffino, and Angelo, as bearing no direct 
testimony to the existence of the Stigmata on the saint's body. 
She says : — " They do not even claim to have seen the Stigmata 
after his death, though they tell us that the mysterious marks 
were seen of many brethren and laymen. Leo, at least, if not 
the others, was present when Francis died, and must, one would 
think, have seen anything miraculous that appeared on the per- 
son of his master ; but he does not say that he saw these." But 
in "The Life of Fra Salimbene (i 221 -1290)" — a condensed 
translation of a thirteenth century chronicle — "contained in a 
book written by a namesake of the fair authoress, Mr T. L. K. 
Oliphant, and called, from its leading contents, " The Duke and 
the Scholar," I read that Salimbene, himself an early Franciscan 
• friar, received into the Order by Brother Elias, says : — " In 1230 
the relics of S. Francis were translated at Assjsi. He was the 
only man in this world upon whom Christ impressed five wounds 
after His likeness. His companion, Brother Leo, who was pre- 
sent when he was washed for burial, told me that the saint in 
death seemed as a man crucified, who had been taken down 
from the Cross." 

An interesting account of the ecstasies and stigmata of the 
Belgian peasant girl — the Ecstatica of Bois d'Haine — referred to 
in this sermon, appeared in Macmillan^s Magazine for April 
1 87 1, in an article headed " Louise Lateau : a Biological Study.'* 
By George E. Day, M.D., F.R.S. 
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In a paper contributed to the Friend of India of April 24, 
1875, I l^ave otherwise stated the results of Dr. Carpenter's 
inquiries into the reality of stigmatisations and their causes. 
He considered, I stated, that their reality as physical phehomena 
was undoubtedly established. He looked upon them as " the 
result of unconscious cerebration. The mind, he asserts, can 
think unconsciously. It can recollect unconsciously. It can 
compare and produce results, without our taking conscious note 
of the process. By means of this principle of unconscious cere- 
bration, he explains the phenomena of somnambulism, dreaming, 
insanity, delirium, and those mesmerised or biological conditions 
in which people are made to believe and do whatever they are 
told, but of which they retain no recollection when they are re- 
stored to themselves again. The same principle is at work, too, 
not only in such instances as these, but incessantly, and under' 
normal conditions. It is at work whenever a lost word or 
thought, for which we have been vainly searching, suddenly 
presents itself after we have abandoned the search as fruitless ; 
whenever a lesson read over in the evening is found imprinted 
on the memory in the morning ; whenever a train of thought 
confusedly present to us as we drop asleep, stands out in clear and 
orderly sequence when we awake. In all these cases. Dr. Car- 
penter asserts that the brain has evidently been at work without 
our knowledge, and that we take no heed of its pains till it fixes 
our attention by offering us the desired results. He further- 
more asserts that, when the will is weak and temporarily sus- 
pended, a dominant idea may get such possession of the sen- 
sorium — (the series of ganglionic centres, regarded as the seat of 
unconscious cerebration) — as to be actually able to produce 
whatever sensations it pleases. In this way he believes it is, 
that Ecstaticas such as Louise Lateau, by intense brooding on 
the passion, have actually produced * the appearance of wounds 
on the hands and feet, and on the forehead and side, from which 
blood has periodically flowed.' " 

In the number of MacmillatCs Magazine in which Dr Day's 
article appears there is also a paper by Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe, on "Unconscious Cerebration." She endeavours to 
throw light on the nature of brain-work when unregulated by 
the* will. She speaks of the facts brought forward by herself as 
** illustrative of the automatic action of the brain." In the Spec- 
tator of February 26 of the present year (1876), there appeared a 
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very suggestive letter from Mr J. Couper Johnston, M.B., of 
Gwar-y-Castell, Crickhowell, in which reasons are adduced 
against the use of the phrase " automatic action." He prefers 
to believe, with Mr G. H. Lewes, that there are two kinds or 
degrees of " consciousness " — a higher and a lower, a mental and 
a ganglionic. These are connected, he considers, with each 
other intimately, and are interdependent, but may be entirely 
disconnected in action. "To my mind," he says, " it is much 
plainer and more scientific to adopt the idea of there being two 
* consciousnesses,' than to have recourse to the notion of ' auto- 
matic ' work. Of the two consciousnesses, the ganglionic is the 
elder-bom, but the less honourable, as S. Paul would say. The 
ganglionic, to put it in another way, is inherent, and animal and 
incomplete. The mental consciousness is almost, if not entirely, 
educational, and is complemental and necessary for the proper 
development of the ganglionic. The consciousness of the ace- 
phalic child is wholly ganglionic, and insufficient for the purposes 
of life for any length of time. There is no brain to receive im- 
pressions from the outside. At first, the consciousness of the 
child who is bom with properly-formed brain is also entirely 
ganglionic, but impressions received by the gangUa are trans- 
mitted to the brain, and the child learns to know what feeling, 
seeing, tasting is. The child's * mind ' has been born of this 
lower 'consciousness,' and is now growing under this lower, 
ganglionic teaching. Soon, however, the higher outstrips the 
lower, and although the mental still continues to be beholden to 
the ganglionic consciousness for many new lessons, yet it, as a 
rule, takes its lessons, so to speak, more directly, and impresses 
the ganglionic consciousness into a new service. The ganglia 
becomes in time so accustomed to answering certain impressions 
in a certain way, that the operations can be carried on without 
the immediate superintendence of the mind. Does it not seem 
better, therefore, to look upon * consciousness ' as being of a 
double nature, than to drag a new idea and a new term into 
science, where no great good seems likely to arise from them ?" 
This and other parts of Mr Johnston's letter — the heading of 
which is " Unconscious Mental Work"— are in accord with the 
few words of my sermon — which might have had for its secon- 
dary title, " Unconscious Mental Work in Devotees " — devoted 
to explaining how from the fleshly materials over which the 
** hidden mind " has control, there are and have been in various 
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instances elaborated " marks of suffering such as those upon the 
body of our crucified Lord." 

It will be noted that I use the term " hidden mind." The use 
of this term indicates my agreement with Mr Johnston. What 
he calls the " lower or ganglionic consciousness," I am accus- 
tomed to think of as the " hidden mind." With regard to this 
" hidden mind " whose i;iever-ceasing operations are veiled from 
us, the most suggestive utterances I have ever met with are con- 
tained in a book — ** The Human Body and its Connexion with 
Man," by J. J. Garth Wilkinson. Chapman and Hall, 1851, — 
which abounds with suggestiveness, with wealth of analogy, 
with thoughts presented in most poetical aspects, and with lan- 
guage of picturesque dignity. In this book, the "hidden mind" 
— the mind of whose workings we are not conscious — the con- 
troller of the unconscious mental work that goes on within us — 
is associated with the cerebellum, and not only with the cere- 
bellum, but also with the ganglionic centres included in the 
system of sympathetic nerves, and partially also with the medulla 
oblongata (of which latter he says that its nerves are connected 
with the organs of respiration and the ingestion of food, — with 
the functions of breathing and of eating, which although they 
may be permeated by sensation and controlled by the will, may 
also occur independently of either ; as during sleep when breath- 
ing still proceeds, and in various cases too when the movements 
of eating and deglutition are performed without cognisance.) The 
higher mind — the mind of whose workings we are conscious — 
is at the same time associated with the cerebrum. 

Dr Wilkinson says that in the human being the upper states 
' — /. e., when the bodily operations become instinct with reason 
and will — when sense and motion are impregnated with reason- 
able thought and voluntary action — that " these upper states 
are not only fitful, but also intermitting or regularly periodical. 
Sleep comes to all, and takes away impression, sense and under- 
standing, as well as motion, impulse, and will. And in this 
respect waking, too, is full of somnolency, or abrogation of our 
superior powers. If then there were not some provision, sleep- 
less and permanent, to keep us up to the human level, the 
answerableness of the body to the soul, and consequently the ani- 
mation of the former, would perish many times every day, and 
certainly with the first slumber. For if all that is animal really 
died down to the surface of the earth in the seasons of sleep, the 
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body, heavy mass as it is, and belonging of right to the ground, 
would be in the clutches of the grave, irrecallable from its con- 
genial gravitation. To prevent this, there are two brains,, a 
constant and an inconstant, but each corresponding to the other. 
The cerebellum does unconsciously and permanently whatever 
the cerebrum performs rationally and by fits. The cerebellum 
follows and adopts the states induced by the cerebrum on the 
organization, and holds the notes of the ruling mind. Thus 
immediately after sleep, the motions of thought may beg^n at 
once, for they have not been organically, but only consciously, 
suspended. We see this in an image in the lungs. If the latter 
were voluntary organs, the man would cease breathing as soon 
as he fell asleep. But they are both voluntary and involuntary, 
the latter when not the former ; and the movement is always 
proceeding, night and day, so that it has not to be created, but, 
what is an easy matter, merely directed into the voluntary chan- 
nels. Similarly so with the organic motions of thought and will : 
these are always going on, and merely require direction, not 
creation, by the cerebrum. Concordantly with this we can ex- 
plain sleep, and much that occurs in sleep : e,g,y the fact that 
our thoughts and judgments are marvellously cleared and ar- 
ranged during that state ; as though a reason more perfect than 
reason, and uninfluenced by its partialities, had been at work 
when we were in our beds. This also, that our first waking 
thoughts are often our finest and truest ; and that dreams are 
sometimes eminent and wise ; which phenomena are incompat- 
ible with the idea that we lie down like grass into our organic 
roots at night, and are resuscitated as from a winter in the morn- 
ing. This would not suit the Grand Economist ; for after nature 
has ascended to one plateau of life, represented by a day, she 
will surely not tumble down into the valley because rest is 
needed, but will pitch her tent and make her couch upon that 
elevation. We conclude then that the cerebrum is the brain of 
the mind, and the cerebellum the corresponding brain of the 
body ; and as during sleep the cerebrum is a body, the cerebel- 
lum at such times is the brain of the cerebrum also. It may be 
added that the cerebellum, in adopting the mental states as her 
standards, is also a register of the mind, and converts actions 
into habits, or in other words, into structures. And thus the 
whole man, genius, intelligence, logic, sense, skill, action, may 
be called instinctive or given in nature, if we look at him 
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from this providential side, whose organ neither slumbers nor 
sleeps." 

It is the ** hidden mind," whose organ, whatever position be 
assigned to it in the human body, " neither slumbers nor sleeps,'^ 
that I cannot do other than conceive of as that which has such 
potency over the fleshly tissue as in rare instances — when 
thoughts of our Lord's suffering are ever vibrating within it, and 
the Crucified One is being ever gazed upon by its inner eye — to 
produce the Passion-marks upon hands and feet, and side and 
brow. That this may be the true explanation is borne out by 
the fact that the stigmata of one Ecstatic differ from those of an- 
other. The stigmata of the saint of Assisi are thus described 
by S. Bonaventura : — 

" The vision disappearing, left behind it a marvellous fire in 
his heart, and a no less wonderful sign impressed on his flesh. 
For there began immediately to appear in his hands and in his 
feet the appearance of nails, as he had now seen them in the 
vision of the Crucified. His hands and his feet appeared 
pierced through the midst with nails, the heads of the nails 
being seen in the sides of the hands and the upper part of the 
feet, and the pcfmts on the reverse side. The heads of the nails 
in the hands and feet were round and black, and the points 
somewhat long and bent, as if they had been turned back. On 
the right side, as if it had been pierced by a lance, was the mark 
of a red wound, from which the sacred blood often flowed, and 
stained his tunic." * 

The description thus given would apply to no other one of the 
series of those who are recorded as having received the like 
mysterious marks. In several instances only a few of the marks 
were imprinted upon the suffering ones ; though pain was felt in 
all the parts corresponding to the sacred wounds of our Lord. 
In some cases the pain was felt, though no external marks were 
visible. In many instances the marks of the crown of thorns 
were impressed, in addition to some or all of the other marks of 
the Passion. S. Francis's marks remained unchanged until his 
death, two years after they were first impressed ; but in other 
instances the pain of the stigmata, the flow of blood from the 
wounds, and the strange appearances themselves recurred at 
regular intervals. In the case of Louise Lateau, as is well- 
known, the visitations have been periodic, the signs announcing 

* S. Francis saw the vision on Monte Alverno on the xsth of Septembex^ ^0.%^ 
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the approaching bleeding beginning to show themselves every 
Tuesday about noon, and the bleeding commencing soon after 
midnight, and continuing until about noon on Friday, she soon 
after falling into a state of ecstasy or enraptured trance. But 
the marks upon her hands are in no way hke those which unin- 
terruptedly for two years were upon the hands of S. Francis ; 
there are no nail-like protuberances, but simply red spots, 
followed by a blister-like rising of the cuticle, on the rending of 
which there is an oozing of blood. 

That the stigmatic appearances should vary thus from age to 
age, seems an almost convincing proof that they are produced 
by the mysterious action of the hidden mind, to which has been 
transferred the accumulated ponderings and broodings upon the 
Passion, and upon which has been impressed the representation 
of the Crucified One, gazed upon so often and so intently by the 
enraptured devotee. It may be that the representation which 
S. Francis was wont to look upon was one in which the nail- 
heads were prominently marked ; while perhaps the later devo- 
tees, in their prayerful reveries, have had before them the figure 
of our Lord as after His resurrection He appeared to His dis- 
ciples and showed them His pierced hands and wounded side. 

Reverencing as I do the memory of the Umbrian saint whose 
sole desire during life was to be like Christ, and in whom was 
manifested to all around so much of the gentleness and loving- 
ness that will ever impress the human heart as being Christ- 
like, I have almost regretted dipping my pen into the ink of 
severity with which certain words of my sermon were written. 
"So are these markings," I have written, " the outspoken de- 
claration of God's displeasure." It is hard to let the words 
remain thus. They seem almost to deprive the one who abides 
by them of the right to count himself as one of those to whom S. 
Francis's memory will ever be dear — as one of those who discern 
in the story of the saint's work as an evangel of love to the poor 
and suffering a revelation of divine tenderness, and sweetness, 
and charity, such as could spring only from a soul whose inner 
life was hid with Christ in God. But not for one moment have 
I thought that the loving Francis was dealt with other than 
lovingly by a loving Lord. To be so punished by the marring 
of the outward form is only possible to those whose innermost 
beings have been transformed into the Divine likeness more 
perfectly than their brethren. It is not difficult to understand 
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how some devoutly pondering upon the marvellous incidents of 
the lives of those who have been on earth zealous only for 
spiritual gifts, have deemed them as endowed with gifts divine 
because they have been enabled 

*' To hide the stigmata — to live on air — 
Be nourished by the eucharist alone/' 

But undoubtedly these marks which have been impressed upon 
the outward forms of saintly ones are a revelation to us of the 
mysteries of our inner nature — of the mysterious and potent in- 
fluence of the hidden mind, of that mind within us which the 
Divine One has endowed with a sleepless, unwearied patience, — 
which, during the slumberings of consciousness, controls the 
rhythmic throbbings and breathings of heart and lungs, and 
watches over the nightly restoration going on in our wearied 
frames. The thought too that such hidden mind is the deposi- 
tory of all the remembrances which, if they were always present 
to our waking consciousness, would be a burden too great for us 
amid our varied daily toils, — this thought prompts the suggestion 
that the hidden mind exists and ever will exist in inseparable 
union with that ethereal and immortal part of our natures which 
S. Paul has more than any one enabled us to perfect our con- 
ception of, by speaking of it as the " spiritual body." Though 
veiled from us, its very existence as an inner mind is proved to 
us by its watchful control over what is so fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, and by its yielding up to us from time to time the 
treasures which it keeps enshrined in its mystic recesses — trea- 
sures which doubtless it will unfold fully to consciousness when 
the soul with which it is united — or of which it is but an undying 
faculty — shall have entered upon the higher life of the spiritual 
world. 

Even those to whom the whole subject of the " stigmata " is a 
strange and hitherto unconsidered one, will be able to adopt as 
expressing the aspirations of an earnest Christian soul, the fol- 
lowing words, which in a slightly different form I have found in 
a hymn, headed " Sins Crucified," in " Hymns of Spiritual De- 
votion," by the Rev. T. L. Harris :— 

Pierce, with thy love, my hands and feet ; 

Transfix, with love, my heart ; 
Till all my evil thoughts retreat, 

And all my sins depart. 
T 
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The bearing of the following stanzas from "The Spiritual 
Body," on the hidden mind or soul will at once be evident : — 



DREAMS. 

More than ourselves we are sometimes in dreams. 

The body slumbers, but the soul awakes. 
And the electric body, as it seems, 

The place awhile of the more sensuous takes. 

And in this state the spirit is more free 

To commune with such agents as may bring^ 

Some message bearing on our destiny, 
Straight from the throne of our all-seeing King ! 



God of the spirits of all kinds of flesh. 
Waking or sleeping we are wholly Thine, — 

O manifest Thy will in dreams afresh. 
If dreams will keep us on the sacred line ! 



The Forgiveness of Sins, page 125. 

" The loving Francis was not a priest, ordained by the laying 
on of human hands." But he " was really of the royal priesthood 
of Christ ; " he was a true minister of reconciliation. (Page 130). 

Celano says that S. Francis's words were like fire, penetrating 
the heart, and that even men and women who loved not peace, 
moved by his salutation — his salutation " The peace of God be 
with you," with which he always began his preaching — listened 
and repented, and were reconciled to God. 

I deem it a privilege to have been able to linger some days 
amid scenes which S. Francis was familiar with, and which must 
abide in his undying remembrance ; to look upon the same sweet 
Umbrian landscape which he so oft had before him ; to walk 
along the dusty roads along which he used to pass to and fro, 
singing the psalms he loved so much — pausing only to greet the 
passers-by in his simple way, and say to them, " O love and serve 
God and repent perfectly of your sins." 
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The Ascension, page 139. 

Perhaps no thought with regard to the life of man in the 
spiritual world is presenting itself with such persistency to the 
minds of earnest men as the one which I have expressed in the 
words " that even the punishments which the sons of men will 
receive in the future life will be a manifestation of divine love — 
a manifestation of divine patience, which will not fail to do her 
perfect work/' Those to whom the thought presents itself as a 
thought of love and of long-suffering patience, cannot banish it 
from their hearts. They cannot but accept it, and by its aid 
learn to trust in God, whose will it is that men should not come 
to nought. They cannot but accept the assurance that the bitter 
punishments which men prepare for themselves by lives of dis- 
obediencQ to the divine promptings within them will in the end 
accomplish their divine uses ; that the very condemnation — the 
very damnation, if the more forcible and startling and potent 
word be not shrunk from — that the very damnation which will 
eternally overtake the selfish and sinful, is the divinely-ordained 
means of restoring men to whatever degrees of happiness and 
usefulness their infinitely varied natures are severally fitted for. 



The Holy Spirit, page 147. 

The Sacramentalism of Nature, some of the thoughts con- 
nected with which principle are unfolded in this sermon, has 
been rarely written of more suggestively than by Mrs Browning 
in the seventh book of her " Aurora Leigh; '' — 

" A twofold world 
Must go to a perfect cosmos. Natural things 
And spiritual, — who separates these two ; 
In art, in morals, or the social drift. 
Tears up the bond of nature and brings death. 
Paints futile pictures, writes unreal verse. 
Leads vulgar days, deals ignorantly with men, 
Is wrong, in short, at all points. 

Without the spiritual, observe, 

The natural 's impossible ; no form, 
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No motion ! Without sensuous, spiritual 

Is inappreciable j no beauty or power \ 

And in this twofold sphere the twofold man 

Holds fimily by the natural, to reach 

The spiritual beyond it ... . 

. . . . £arth 's crammed with heaven, 

And every comnion bush afire with God. 

.... We stand here, we 

If genuine artists, witnessing fcfr God's 

Complete, consummate, undivided work : 

— That not a natural flower can grow on earth. 

Without a flower upon the spiritual side, 

Substantial, archetypal, all aglow 

With blossoming causes*." 



Dives and his Five Brethren, page 166. 

While my volume has been going through the press it has been 
my good fortune to meet with a recently-published book, ** Other- 
World Order : Suggestions and Conclusions Thereon. By 
William White." Mr White, speaking of the story of Dives and 
Lazarus, says that its apparent lesson is " that luxurious indul- 
gence here is balanced by torment in Hell, and that misery here 
is compensated by bliss in Heaven^ * Son,' said Abraham to 
the rich man, * remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy 
good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things ; but now he is 
comforted, and thou art tormented,' — an argument that ought to 
shoot a thrill of apprehension through Christians who think it 
possible to make the best of both worlds. At the same time let 
me note that there is nothing in the parable to sanction the 
opinion that Dives was never to escape from the flames. On 
the contrary, the inference is, that when his infernal affliction had 
equalled his earthly delights, deliverance would be achieved. A 
Catholic might say he was in Purgatory and not in Hell. * Ah !' 
intervenes a censor, ' you forget that Abraham cut off* all hope 
when he said there was a great gulf fixed between him and Dives 
that could not be crossed.' True; but Abraham did not say 
that it would never be crossed — that the conditions which for the 
hour rendered it impassable were to continue unchanged." 
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The Spiritual Body, page 173. 

^' Theology itself a science, and the crowning science of all 
sciences'' (page 179). On this subject, as well as on the con- 
fusion of thought that arises from severing religious ideas from 
all orderly scientific thought, the Rev. John Page Hopps has 
uttered very weighty words in a review of "The Unseen 
Univiprse," in the Trutjiseeker for January 1876. He asserts 
that there is " a widespread, but as yet partly unconscious and 
partly unexpressed disbelief in anything worthy to be called — 
Life beyond the grave. Nor is this disbelief confined to men of 
the world, to men of science, to so-called * infidels,' or to the 
utterly careless. I have come to a clear conviction that, even 
among persons supposed to be believers, there is very little that 
deserves to be called conviction. There is little genuine trust, 
a great deal of sentimental hope, a large amount of vague ex- 
pectation or awe-struck sense of mystery, but very little down- 
right belief in actual continuity of being beyond what is called 
death. The proof of this is, that if you calmly and in measured 
terms talk about the dead as being alive, if you discard the 
terms, and speak of the dead, not as ' immortal souls,' * angels,' 
and the like, but as men, women, and children ; if you describe 
them as doing things that men, women, and children would be 
likely to do ; if, in short, you accept people's own statements, 
and treat the dead as really alive, you either startle, or irritate, 
or shock these imaginary believers ; and you find that their so- 
called faith in a future life belongs to cloud-land, and that its 
leading characteristics are incoherency, unreality, or thin grey 
haze. It appears to me, therefore, tKat we are in urgent need 
of help, and that help can only be looked for from the laboratory, 
from the man of science, from experiment, from a deeper 
knowledge of the world that lies about us, and of the being we 
have been calling Man, The divine talks about the natural and 
supernatural, law and miracle, human and divine. The man of 
science will help us to abolish these distinctions, which are really 
only expressions of our ignorance and definitions of our limita- 
tions. He will show us that everything is natural, that every- 
thing is within the circle of law. He will correct the vulgar 
error that when we know everything about flesh and blood, 
we know everything about Man, and that when we have 
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weighed and measured and dissected the atoms^ we know 
everything about the Universe. He will show us that we 
must look for God, and the spirit of man, and the unseen 
world, in the old path, the path of orderly procedure, the path 
of law, the path of demonstrable experiment. He will show us 
that if man is ever to be an immortal spirit, he is an immortal 
spirit nowj that if there is an unseen world, Ithat world is here; 
and that if ever so-called miracles occurred, these also must be 
included in the mighty sphere of law, though of law as yet im- 
comprehended and unmastered by us, law unfamiliar, law as yet 
beyond the ordinary bounds and experiences of life, but none 
the less law for that, — perhaps a temporary inflowing^ of the un- 
seen forces into the sphere of the seen — an inroad of spirit upon 
matter — a manipulation of the weak by the strong, of the dead 
by the living, of the gross by the ethereal, but all in harmony 
with eternal law.'' 

In perfect accord with the latter part of the preceding extract 
is the following poem by Mr Earle : — 

THE ACTS OF ANGELS ARE ACCORDING TO LAW. 
What is there that the angels have not done ? 

What is there that the angels have not seemed*? 
For joy they shouted when the world begun. 

And succoured Him by whom it was redeemed. 

But mark, in all the works they have achieved. 
In all the prodigies their hands have wrought. 

They were organic, and must be believed 
To be embodiments of active thought. 

And all the miracles they ever wrought. 

And all the miracles men ever saw, 
Though alien utterly to human thought. 

Were done according to inviolate law. 

The rigid rules of spiritual law 

Which often supernatural we call ; 
As if in nature there were any flaw 

Or fissure ! Perfect order reigns through all ! 

And laws are subject unto laws without 
Collision. Could we take a wider range 

And see as gods, we should not have a doubt 
The sequences of nature never change. 
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The authors ot " The Unseen Universe " also express their 
protest against the perverse attitudes of both scientific men and 
theologians, who mutually assert that their enquiries have to be 
conducted in totally different spheres. " The truth is/' they say on 
page 211 of their book, "that science and religion neither are 
nor can be two fields of knowledge with no possible communica- 
• tion between them. Such an hypothesis is simply absurd. 
There is undoubtedly an avenue leading from the one to the 
other, but this avenue is through the unseen universe, and un- 
fortunately it has been walled up and ticketed with * No road 
this way^ professedly alike in the name of science at the one 
end, and in the name of religion at the other/' 

Mr. Hopps, in bringing his comments upon "The Unseen 
Universe" to a conclusion, further says that he regards the book 
as a sign of the times — as almost the first-fruits of a literature 
destined to play a most important part in the science of the 
future, though he cannot assert that it adds much to the spiritual 
philosophy. " It is singular," he says, " that at the very moment 
when materialism threatened to overturn the very last objects of 
religious reverence, faith, and hope, a book should appear, writ- 
ten by eminent professors of physical science, defending not 
only these last objects of religious reverence, faith, and hope, 
but objects that were supposed to be already past recovery — a 
book taking the very latest doctrines of physical science and de- 
ducing from them not only the possibility, but the necessity of 
an unseen universe and of immortality. It is only what I have 
been continually predicting for the last five years — that the next 
great prophet of God, the next great revealer of man, the next 
great demonstrator — nay ! the only great demonstrator of im- 
mortality, will come, not from the pulpit, but from the labora- 
tory — will be a teacher of physical science, and not a divine. 
The age of conclaves, councils, text-quoters, authorities, creed- 
makers, is over ; the age of science is here ; and science will 
make God inevitable, the unseen universe essential, and im- 
mortality not a dream, but a demonstration." — The Truthseeker, 
March 1876. 

In contrasting " the materialistic conceptions of the Dark 
Ages" as to the re-union of the soul at some distant time with 
the scattered elements of the physical body, the authors of " The 
Unseen Universe" refer to the " noble and beautiful language of 
Paul" in the chapter from which this sermon's text is taken. 
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" At the bottom of this gross and vulgar idea" of the Dark 
Ages, says Mr. Hopps, " lies the mournful inability of most men 
to conceive of any other form of life than that which incarnates 
itself in dust and ashes. When the new, bright, spiritual philo- 
sophy shall succeed in rescuing man from the animalism which 
underlies that degrading and degraded state of mind, the cardi- 
nal thought of this book will be comprehended and received ; 
but, in receiving it, men will go back to St. Paul's noble utter- 
ance that ' there is a natural body and there is a spiritual body.' 
The first is that which is laid in the grave, as an outgrown 
instrument or worn-out tent; the second is that which passes 
on, with all Ufe's records and results.'' 

In the recently-published " Life of the Rev. R. S. Hawker, 
Vicar of Morwenstow," Mr Baring-Gould says that the Cornish 
Parson-Poet had a theory *' that there was an atmosphere which 
surrounded men, imperceptible to the senses, which was the 
vehicle of spirit, in which angels and devils moved, and which 
vibrated with spiritual influences, affecting the soul. Every pas- 
sion man felt set this ether trembling, and made itself felt 
throughout the spiritual world. A sensation of love, or anger, or 
jealousy, felt by one man, was like a stone thrown into a pool, 
and it sent ripples throughout the spiritual universe, which 
touched and communicated itself to every spiritual being. Some 
mortal men having a highly-refined soul, were as conscious of 
these pulsations as disembodied beings ; but the majority are so 
numbed in their spiritual part as to make no response to these 
movements. He pointed out that photography has brought to 
light and taken cognizance of a chemical element in the sun's 
rays of which none formerly knew anything, but the existence of 
which is now proved ; so, in like manner, was there a spiritual 
element in the atmosphere of which science could give no 
account, as its action could only be registered by the soul of 
man, which answered to the calms and storms in it, as the 
barometer to the atmosphere, and the films of gold-leaf in the 
magnetometer to the commotions of the magnetic wave." — The 
Vicar of Morwenstow, '^^. 155, 156. 

The author of " The Spiritual Body," has in a previously pub- 
lished volume of sonnets and poems, " Light leading unto Light," 
various sonnets in which the views brought prominently forward 
in his later book have expression given to them. In one sonnet 
he bids his readers dwell upon the thought that 
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" The body which shall outlast time, 

Unseen wi^in the mortal body grows, 
Taking its hue from all that we propose, 
And think and work and enterprise/' 

In another sonnet he says " that death cannot slay the other 
bod/s self," though it can destroy its " husk and guise," — that 
Death 

" Cannot touch the soul, 
Or that interior frame evolved in time 
To live for ever." 

He says on another page — 

" Deep within, 
Some say the spirit has another frame 
Invisible, magnetic, beauteous, thin. 
And fine as any ether, scent, or flame ; " 

and invested in this subtle form, 

" Immortal continuity of thought 
Is saved intact." 

In the poetical part of his later Essay, there is a poem with the 
title :— 

THE SOUL-BODY PRESERVES OUR IDENTITY. 

We have two lives before us — two at least — 
It may be many more : death is but change. 

By lives successive bliss may be increased ; 
And higher wisdom comes with wider range. 

But what preserves identity when we 

Drop in the turf the outer husk and shell. 

When in another home the spirit, free 

From earth's entanglement, begins to dwell ? 

What is it but the spirit-body deep 

Within us forming from the hour of birth — 

Our second self, which waking or asleep. 
Received impressions from its kindred earth, — 

Impressions in the memory retained 

And borne undamaged through the floods of death, 
Impressions in the soul so deeply grained 

That they will regulate our future breath, — 
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Will make the world unseen to us a heaven, 
A place of penal, purifying flame, 

Or torture us with sins still unforgiven. 
And wreak the nemesis of wrath and shame. 



The Fruits of Righteousness, page 197. 

" Sacramental teachings." The following from a still earlier 
book of " Sonnets," by Mr Earle, has an especial connection with 
the thoughts expressed on page 198 : — , 

THE TYPE OF TYPES. 

Thy life was typical, O Son of Man ! 

And typical was every act of Thine ; 

And every stage of Thy career divine, 
Foreshadowed somewhat of a future plan ; 
And each one who approached Thy ways to scan 

Thenceforward as a type distinct did shine : 

So was it with the water, bread and wine ; 
The birds at roost, the foxes as they ran 
About Thy mystic path from Thee acquired 

The force of symbols ; and Thy marvellous speech 
Had countless meanings ; and Thy aspect fired 

With light remotest corners — so to preach 
Great truths. O grace to be desired, 

To know, to guess, what Thy mere looks did teach. 



The Soul and the Unseen World, page 248. 

** The world of Nature — that ever-changing world.'' In a 
sonnet headed, "Natura (Quasi Nascitura)," the question is 
asked, " What is Natura ? " And the answer is, " All that is not, 
yet is still about to be, is being born." 

*' The Sacramentalism of Nature." There is even a suggestion 
of this principle in the " Physical Speculations " of the authors 
of " The Unseen Universe." They (on page 70) call attention 
to the fact that during the last thirty or forty years " there has 
gradually dawned upon the minds of scientific men the convic- 
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tion that there is something besides matter or stuff in the physi- 
cal imiverse, which has at least as much claim as matter to 
recognition as an objective reality, though, of course, far less 
directly obvious to our senses as such, and therefore much later 
in being detected. So long as men spoke of light, heat, electri- 
city, &c., as imponderables, they merely avoided or put aside the 
difficulty." Mr Hopps, in commenting upon this passage, says, 
** But the truth is that, even with regard to * matter or stuff,' we 
are now more palpably in the dark than ever ; that is, we are 
becoming conscious of our ignorance. We are acquainted with 
many of the properties of what we call matter, but * as to what it 
is we know no more than Democritus or Lucretius did.' What we 
seem to see more clearly than ever is that matter is not a thing 
in, of, and by itself, but is the becoming visible of unseen forces ; 
and this is in itself a remarkable conclusion. Call matter what 
we will, it is more and more obviously * an outward and visible 
sign 'of 'an inward and spiritual ' something. The process is 
ever from the unseen to the seen, and again from the seen to 
the unseen. Hence, the unseen is first cause and final cause — 
the Alpha and Omega." 

The same idea is expressed in the following sonnet, from 
" Light leading unto Light : " — 

MATTER NOT SUBSTANTIAL. 
It is a spectral show — this wondrous world — 

And all things in it are a spectral show. 
In everything is something else infurled ; 

And in the known lurks what we cannot know ;' 

And from decay outgrowths stupendous grow ; 
And nought coheres. The hardest iron hurled 

From catapult, is not a solid ; no ! 
Its atoms teem with tinier atoms whirled 
Within ; distinct as they who walk the pave 

Of crowded cities, or the stars whose course 
We watch at midnight. For in tossing wave, 

In dense deposit, or pneumatic source. 
We find no substance — nought enduring — save 

The mutable results of hidden Force. 

" An unseen glory underlying all created things " (page 252). In 
Mr Ruskin's " Time and Tide by Weare and Tyne," in Letter 
xxiv., the following passage occurs : — 
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"Yesterday afternoon I called on Mr H. C. Sorby, to see some 
of the results of an inquiry he has been following all last year 
(the letter is dated April 24th, 1867), intg the nature of the 
colouring matter of leaves and flowers. You most probably have 
heard of the marvellous power which chemical analysis has re- 
ceived in recent discoveries respecting the laws of light. My 
friend showed me the rainbow of the rose, and the rainbow of 
the violet, and the rainbow of the hyacinth, and the rainbow of 
forest leaves being born, and the rainbow of forest leaves dying ; 
and, last, he showed me the rainbow of blood. It was but the 
three hundredth part of a grain, dissolved in a drop of water ; 
and it cast its measured bars, for ever recognisable now to human 
sight, on the chord of the seven colours. And no drop of that 
red rain can now be shed, so small as that the stain of it cannot 
be known, and the voice of it heard out of the ground.'' 

Mr Hopps in commenting upon this in the Truthseeker for 
February. 1 876, says : " This illustrates one of the most curious 
and suggestive of modem discoveries-^that we only see a very 
Hmited part of what there is to see in Nature, that we only see 
that portion, in short, which our very limited organ of vision 
enables us to see. That sounds like a truism, and so it is ; but 
what immense conclusions are suggested by it when science 
teaches us that, as compared with actual, probable, and possible 
objects around us, our range of vision is of the humblest kind ! '* 

" Professor Cook, in his * Religion and Chemistry,' says : 
* When we reflect that there are waves of light and sound of 
which our dull senses take no cognisance 5 that there is a great 
difference even in human perceptivity, and that some men, more 
gifted than their fellows, can see colours and hear sounds which 
are invisible or inaudible to the great bulk of mankind, you will 
appreciate how possible it is that there may be a world of 
spiritual existence round us, inhabiting the globe, enjoying the 
same Nature ; in fact, the wonders of the New Jerusalem may 
be in our midst, and the songs of the angelic hosts filling the air 
with their celestial harmonies, although unseen by us.* Sir W. 
R. Grove, in his * Correlation of Physical Forces,' also goes so 
far as to say, * Myriads of organised beings may exist, imper- 
ceptibly to our vision, even if we were among them.' " 

The following three stanzas are from the " Lyric of the Morn- 
ing Land," by T. L. Harris : — 
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" We change to angels by degrees ; 

We rise to Heaven, but not by dying ; 
We cross no dark, tumultuous seas ; 
We leave no form in graveyard lying ; 

" We change, unfolding, through our love, 
An inner form of purer essence, 
Until we rise to Heaven above. 
And worship in the Father's presence. 

*• We lay aside the earthly mould, 

Breathing away our grosser nature, 
Till we our glowing forms unfold. 
Transformed at once in mind and feature." 



Divine Patience and her Perfect Work, page 254. 

" But it may be that the hieroglyphics will not always remain 
unrevealed'* (page 254). The last instance I will call attention 
to of Mr Earless thoughts and my own having unconsciously to 
one another pursued the same track, is that exemplified by the 
following sonnet from his " A Hundred Sonnets " (published in 
1870 by J. C. Hotten) :— 

BRAIN IMAGES. 

They say ideas are graven on the brain — 

That every memory is a picture there. 

And be it good or evil, foul or fair, 
May in an instant be revived again, 
And scanned afresh in every hue and vein, 

And all its nudeness laid completely bare, 

And cannot be effaced. Though unaware 
Of all our mental galleries contain. 
We wander on, nor think how dying men — 

Dreaming — and drowning— have been made to see 
In a few seconds all their lives again 

With every detail of their history 
In vivid colours. Jesu, mercy, when 

Such moments come, as come they will, to me 1 



TURNBULL AND SPEARS, PRINTERS. 



